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Just as Long Draft Spinning has supplanted older 
spinning methods becouse of production economies, so 
NON-FLUID OIL, the modern lubricant, has replaced 
ordinary off and greases in Textile Lubrication. 

Seven out of ten mills today use NON-FLUID OIL 
for top and bottom rolls and saddles of Long Draft 
frames. They get greater productian of clegner, smoother 


yarn at lower fubricant cost with dripless, spatteriess 
NON-FLUID OIL, 

There ate other savings, too. NON-FLUID OIL Iubri- 
cates until entirely used up. Thus it fasts longer and 
need not be applied as often as other lubricants . . . 
saving on both lubricant and application cost. 

Write for Balletin TI3TB8 and free testing sample of 
NON-FLUID OIL. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
992 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Seuthern District Manager: FALLS 


L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


WORKS: Newark. N.. J. 
WAREHOUSES: Atlanta, Ga.—Greenville, 5. 
Providence. R. 1. —~ Chieago, If. —— St. Louis, Mo. —- Detroit, Mich. 


So-called fluid grease imitations of NON-FLUID Oil often prove dangerous and costly te use. 
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sTUDY © | STOPS_——— 


AR 
FINISHED 


3 hrs+ 
TOTAL 


S.P.L.P.H- FILL. 


13 Stops per loom per hour 
6.33 Stops per 48 looms per hour 


This is the report from a mill running their XD Model looms at 
172 picks per minute. Only 6.33 stops for a weaver to handle each 
hour—a further indication of proven performance. 


Look at the record! 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


| MILL REPOR* 
BY CHECKES poLLOWING WEATES 
\\ 
\ 
yuMIDITY 91-67-82 
S.P.L.P.H. MECH. >EMPERATUR® 
— S a.3e 
TOPS PER HOUR 8.02 


One Word Can Make 
A Lot of Difference 
in Factoring] 


FACTORING 


More and more, the word ‘“COMMERCIAL” is 
recognized as the ‘‘distinguishing mark’ in fac- 
| toring. It is the symbol of long experience, 


complete facilities and resources, and a knowl- 


edge of every branch of the textile industry. 


We will gladly explain in detail what 
COMMERCIAL FACTORING can mean to 


your business in new opportunities and in- 


creased profits. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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MORE FOR YOUR INVESTMENT 


The H & B Casablancas High-Draft System consists essentially 
of two endless belts between which the roving is held and carried 
forward, a cradle which guides the belts and rests on the middle 
drive rolls, and the tensor which holds the belts from inside and 
standardizes the distance separating the front rollers from the 
delivery nip of the belts. The system can be applied to any type 
of ring frame for cotton spinning. The back and front rollers 
remain the same as in the ordinary system. A fluted bottom 
middle roller replaces the previous one and the top middle roller 
is changed to fit into the cradle. The lower belt is the propelling 
one, driven by the fluted roller, and it moves the upper belt. 
A streamlined saddle imposes pressure on the rollers, compress- 
ing both belts where they pass between the middle rollers. 

The roving passes between back rollers and ‘is gripped by belts 
which effect some break draft and carry the roving through, 
very close to the front rollers. The gentle, but firm, retention of 
the belts, as governed here by the tensor, permits only those 
fibers gripped by the front rollers to pass through, and not, as 
is so often the case with the usual systems, all fibres, This is the 
supreme achievement of high-drafting as exemplified by the two 
belt system: the steady, flexible control exerted by the belts and 
the short distance between delivery point of belts and front 
rollers give practically complete control. 


H & B Casablancas High-Draft Spinning gives you 
all the advantages of any high draft spinning 
system including :— 


s High- 
& 8 Frames 


anew H&S Spinnin 


ae: 


ins 
T pical 
Spinnn 


7. A greatly increased output per dollar of ma- 
chinery investment. 


2 Greatly reduced operating costs because of 

smaller overhead on machinery and fewer 
operators required. 


‘Special advantages are as follows:— 


3 It will spin better yarn from a given grade of 

"cotton than will a conventional system, or the 

same quality of varn from a poorer grade of 
stock. 


G, It is comparatively simple and inexpensive to 
maintain. 
5. Repair costs are relatively low. 


SEND FOR THE H&B CASABLANCAS CATALOG 
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a Perhaps the most outstanding feature of the H & B Casablancas 
' High-Draft System is its Automatic Spring Weighting. After 
years of bar weights or cumbersome weight-levers and fulcrums, 
here is a simple, clean and efficient device which makes use of a 
spring to achieve automatic weighting. There is absolutely 
nothing on the roller beam,—no weights or weight wires, no 
lever screws, no adjusting,—and cleaning is greatly facilitated. 
The automatic levers of rustproof electroplated steel are held 
by a hexagon bar close beneath middle and back rollers. They 
cannot jam or become in any way inoperative. By lifting the 
streamlined saddle at the back, the pressure of the spring is re- 
lieved and the rolls are “unweighted”. A push down at the front 
regains roller weighting. A tremendous advantage of this 
method, in addition to the clean roller beam, elimination of dirt 
and encumbrances, and consequent ease of piecing up, is the 
control of undue variations it affords. With the old method a 
slight change of leverage increased weight at stirrup in a ratio 
of 10 to 1, i.e., 10 Ibs. at the lever was increased to 100 lbs. at the 
stirrup. With the H & B Casablancas Automatic Weighting 
method any variations in spring tension, and these are much less 
likely to be accidentally incurred, are divided by 2.72 at the 
stirrup, i.e., the same 10 Ibs. at this lever is 3.7 lbs. on the stirrup, 
and'any increase is proportionately reduced. 

Attention is directed to the small holes in the spring lever and 
the spring holder. When the weighting system is new, these two 
holes should line up, indicating that the system is in correct 
operating position. When parts become worn, as for instance 
the saddle, the wear will be indicated by the fact that the two 
holes no longer line up. This serves as a warning that parts 
should be replaced, although the spring lever is still effective 
when the holes are as much as 1/8 out of line. 

This weighting method also has the decided advantage of a 
saving in cost due to the vast difference in. the total weight of 
an ordinary machine and one equipped with H & B Casablancas 
Automatic Spring Weighting Levers. The weight reduction 
amounts to about ONE TON for one ring frame of 400 spindles. 


H & B SPINNING FRAME 


We recommend that the H & B Casablancas High-Draft Spia- 
ning System be installed on new H & B Spinning Frames, when 
practicable, although it can be used on any standard make of 
frame. The excellent appearance of this frame, its sturdy con- 
struction and high quality workmanship make it particularly 
suitable for the Casablancas system 


Sertion of H & B Spinning Frame 


OPRICES 
Ga. 
AMO GOUTHERN 
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ABBOTT 


Automatic 
(QUILLERS 


DRIVE THE SPINDLE. AND 
TAKE THE TRAVERSE 
MOTION OUT TO 
TRAVERSE GUIDE 


Simplicity of the Winding Unit 
on ABBOTT Automatic Quiller 
Reduces Costly Repairs! 


‘The mill that wants to make a better fabric will switch 
to Abbott Quillers to wind their filling bobbins. This 
Traveling Spindle Unit has a double throw cam which 
winds overlapping layers at both the tip and base of the 
conical section of the bobbin, which produces a bobbin 
of superior weaving characteristics. Simplicity of design, 
with less moving parts and the elimination of hard-to- 
get-at gadgets keep repair and maintenance costs down 
... operational efficiency at a high 
point year after year. é 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE: 
WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SOUTHERN “OFFICE: GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Southern States 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 


HENDERSON FOowuNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY DIVISION. 
Mangest Manugacturer of Cast-Jooth and Cut -“Jooth Gears the South 


Kieady to Go! 


Ready for shipment from stock are these and 
other hard-to-obtain textile parts, such as clutch 
gears. worm gears, comb box forks, lickerin 
shields, bobbin and spindle plate and coupling 
cears, mote knife brackets. grinding roll 
brackets, and stripping brush brackets. 

We can promise quick delivery on such items. 


Send us your order today. All orders will be 


handled the date they are received. Don't be 


late with yours. 


uipment Corp. 
HAMPTON, GEORGIA 
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Ww Yr, 
“‘BarreledZ 
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Sunlight 
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e even friends for differing 


Who can blam 
over how list Barreled Sunlight 0” the in- 

ventory Books when it gives so much more 0” secret Rice Process, Barre 
the wall: Barreled Sunlight s EXTRA spread- w-H-1-T-E-R when you 

ing capacity (up to 10%) means savings sTAYS W H-1-T-E-R during } 

s easier flow and superior hiding life! Barreled Sunlight -painte 
walls give both qatural light 4 
to provide £° 


avings labor. 


For a Short Story about ox 
Life a to board room! 


‘Long Paint 
call in the Barreled Sunlight man. He'll help you 
lat any paint job from one room to an entire plant in &s 
white Of clear, clean, 


hites that 5/4) 
be used adv -antageously 


ever- -populat 
here they 


pleasing colors W 


4 


mean savings 1” time and 5 
Due to Barreled Sunlight s amazing full chance 
ing qualities you can ofren obtain 4 ‘*two- nation and step up y 
coat-look with 4 one-coat application In every way, Barrel 
Your painter, too, will like Barreled Sun biggest paint buy. As 
light s free-flowing and, easy prushing ad representative to come ! 
vantages — and your enthusiastic comment Write U. 5: Gutta Perc 
of “Nice job, Joe” when the painting -Dudley Sr. Providence: R: 1. 
| In recommending paints chat will last Longer on every 
ou money from boiler room 


¥ 
a 4 
‘ 
A 
4 


is on the wall! 
finished a! PLUS. Due 
on and 
ire, Long 
\ings and 
artificial 
od illumi- 
F 
. In Whitest White or clean, clear, pleasing colors, there's a BARRELED SUNLIGHT Paint for every job. 
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7 AT LESS COST 


Here's how you can get lined up to meet present 


MORE 


day requirements of volume textile production. 


With the help of one of the South's oldest and 


most experienced sheet metal plants you can 
gear your preparatory machinery to modern 
competition. You can insure uninterupted 
production right from the start with precis- 
ion made sheet metal parts. You can rely 
on quality products made and deliver- 
ed with prompt dependable service. 


You can realize substantial savings. 


Simply write, 
wire or phone 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Inc. 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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LINE 
Fluorescent Fixtures 


COMMERCIAL 
TURRET LINE UNITS 


An improved commercial fluores- 
cent fixture for offices, stores, hos- 
pitals, schools, public buildings. 
Special top shield eliminates “hot 
spot” on ceiling one-piece, 
a hinged louver body cuts glare in 
line of vision. For two 40-watt lamps 
... 34%" lamp spacing. 


3 ¥2-INCH 


TURRET SOCKET UNIT 


New Wheeler RLM Fixture for loca- 
tions where compact size and lighter 
weight are desirable. Scientifically 
designed, ruggedly built and fin- 
ished with Wheeler Triple-Guard 
Vitreous Porcelain Enamel. For two 
J 40-watt lamps .. . individual or con- 
tinuous runs. 


MADE BY SPECIALISTS IN LIGHTING 
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@ New Wheeler 5-inch Turret Socket Fixture for 
two or three 40-watt lamps. Open or closed 
end, double or single length. 


®The addition of new RLM Turret* Socket Fixtures with 5-inch 


lamp spacing to the Wheeler Turret Line, now makes “Skilled 
Lighting” available in this most modern, efficient type of fixture 
for any industrial lighting requirement. 

The new Wheeler 5-Inch Turret Line Units are designed to 
dimensions that afford uniformity in installation with previous 
Wheeler Units. Made for two and three 40-watt lamps . . . in 
single or double length ... with open or closed end reflectors , . . 
for all standard suspensions .. . individual or continuous runs. 
Finished in Wheeler Vitreous Porcelain Enamel. | 

Like other fixtures in the Wheeler Turret Line, this new unit 
has the new G.E. Turret Lampholders. No socket breakage ... 
. speedy relamping. . 


no falling lamps. . . Vibration-proof. 


Before you specify fluorescent fixtures for any installation, get 


full information on the new, improved Wheeler Turret Line. 
Write the WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., 275 Congress Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. 


@ LATEST TYPE LAMPHOLDERS 


An outstanding feature 
of all Wheeler Turret 
Line UnitsisthenewG.k. 
Turret Lampholder. In- 
sures constant spring ten- 
ston. Saves money and 
maintenance. No socket 


breakage ...no falling 
lamps... speedy relam p- 
ing... vibration-proof,. 


Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical Wholesalers 


SKILLED 


A 


PNT SINCE 1881 
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Medley Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ga. ¢ Gastonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle Co., Gastonia, N. C. ¢ Allan Textile Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


12 


“ ~ 


Medley Drawing Produces a More Uniform Sliver! 


—and every good mill superintendent knows that 
good yarn cannot be made from bad sliver. They 
know that more production headaches originate 
from poor drawing than any other department. 

For this reason, Medley has made a specialty of 
improving the drawing process in textile manufac- 
ture, Out of this study has come the now famous 
Medley “8 Ends Up” and an improved standard 6 
ends up drawing, with the Medley Metallic Drawing 
rolls adjustable to draw any fiber in staple lengths 
from five-eighths inch to thirteen inches. The top 
rolls have sealed-in ball-bearings with permanently 
sealed in lubrication. This feature eliminates grease 
spotting and reduces sliver variation to an absolute 
minimum. 

If you are expecting maximum production of top 
quality yarn from your mill, then you owe it to your- 
self and those in charge of your production to check 
on Medley Drawing. A call, a card or a wire will get 


you the help of a qualified engineer in answering 
your particular problems. 

Ask how your present Drawing Frames can be 
changed over to the more efficient Medley “8 Ends 
Up” or conventional 6 ends up drawing, Reduce 
“ends down”’...step up production. 


The MEDLEY System, Inc. 


400 32nd ST., COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
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EXCLUSIVE EXTRUSION PROCESS 
PRODUCES SEAMLESS 
CORK COTS 


DIRECTION OF 
COMPRESSION 


BAKING JONE 


@ )PRESSURE 
i 72 APPLIED HERE 


CENTER ROD 
OUTSIDE TUBE” 


PRESSURE 
RELEASED HERE 


Armstrong’s Extruded Cork Cots 
have no structural weakness to cause 
premature breakdown. Each cot 1s 
uniform in density from inside to 
outside, from end to end. Each com- 
presses evenly, spins stronger yarn. 


ACCOTEX !S A REGISTERED. TRADE-MARK. 
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THE HIGHLY FRICTIONAL SURFACE of Armstrong’s Cork Cots 
eliminates eyebrows. It also carries clearer waste well back 
onto the clearer boards. There’s no danger of waste’s dropping 
off or being nipped into the work. Thus clearet picking is mini- 
mized, and the number of slubs is reduced. Moreover, cork 
reduces clearer waste as much as fifty per cent. 


The extra “grip” of Armstrong’s Cork Cots also gives you 
more uniform drafting and helps produce top-quality yarn. 
Their resilience and uniformity mean fewer ends down per 
thousand spindle hours, so your operators do less piecing up. 
These cots recover quickly from most laps and hard ends. They 
won't flow under roll weighting. And since they are extruded, 
there are no hard or soft spots to grip the yarn unevenly. 


Get all the facts on clean-running Armstrong’s Cork Cots 
from your Armstrong representative. Or write today 
to Armstrong Cork Compary, Textile Products De- 
partment, 8210 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


poundages CORK 
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ofltheseveilable from one his unbiased advice on the 


LEBLOND DISTRIBUTORS CAN oe 


SOLVE YOUR METAL TURNING PROBLEM | a 


ATLANTA CHATTANOOGA 

THE HENRY WALKE CO. BERT L. SYLAR & SON 
245 SPRING ST. S. W., P. O. BOX 5105 105 BELVOIR AVE. PHONE 25515 _ 
PHONE CYPRESS 5411 pe he 


MOORE-HANDLEY HARDWARE CO., Inc. BERT L. SYLAR & SON 
27 S. 20TH ST., PHONE 7~4121 520 FALLS BLDG. -. 
PHONE 8-3712 
THE HENRY WALKE CO. | THE HENRY WALKE CO. eo. 


1310 S, TRYON PHONE 4~5391 P. O. BOX 104], PHONE 51641 


‘we, «JACKSONVILLE 
FARQUHAR MACHINERY CO. eee 
tay. 720 W. BAY ST., PHONE 4-6781 
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Dependable, low-cost light pattern engine lathes, 
LeBlond Regals deliver production-wise, profit-wise. Built on 
smaller scale but identical in many important respects to the 


“heavy duty engine lathe. Easy to operate and maintain, 


get more for 


‘ 


your 


@ All Regals built with both leadscrew and feed rod. 


@ Geared headstock with anti-friction bearings. 


@ Rapid speed selector on 13”-19" models. 
@ Standard tapered spindle nose. 


@ Quick change feed box. 


> any other lathes in the complete LeBlond line, call or write 


your LeBlond distributor. The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., A 


Cincinnati 8, Ohio. 
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For complete and detailed information on these or 


Photo courtesy Precision Engineering Co., Norfolk 


»»» WITH LEBLOND REGAL LATHES 
TOPS IN THE LOW-PRICE FIELD 


Low operating costs. Six swing 
21”, 24”; a bench model, four gap bed models, four turret 
models, plus a wide variety of productive attachments in- 


cluding the new Electric Duplicator. : 


lathe dollar...get a Regal: 


@ Patented one-piece apron with positive jaw feed 
clutch and one-shot lubrication to cross slide, carriage, 
and bed ways. : 


@ Automatic safety release on feed rod. 
@ New design tailstock. 


Clutch and brake on 21°-24” models (optional on all 
other sizes). 


@ Motor furnished as standard equipment. 
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15th Southern Textile Exposition 


The 15th Southern Texttle Exposition held at Greenville, 


S. C., Oct. 4-9 was a success from every standpoint. 

The attendance broke all records and it was a worthwhile 
attendance because they were textile manufacturers from 
president to second hand and loom fixer and they came to 
acquire information about new m: ichinery and new equip- 
ment items and those we saw seemed to have found plenty 
to justify their visits. 

For many years textile machinery expositions were held 


in Mechanics Hall 


discovered that the OES of textile manufacturers did 


t Boston. Mass.. but exhibitors fin ally 


not justify the expense and the expositions were discon- 
tinued. 

At every Southern Textile Exposition, since the original 
| exposition which. was held in 1916 in the P. & N, Railway 
warehouse, just across the street from the present location 

Textile Hall in Greenville, 


attendance of textile manufacturers. including overseers. 


there has been a very large 


second hands and loom fixers, many of whom have since 
their first visits advanced to the position of superintendent 
and in some cases to president. 

At every Southern Textile Exposition exhibitors have 
commented upon the surprisingly large number of mill men 
who visited their booths and the evident desire of the visit- 
ors to obtain information. 

In spite of many predictions, there were rooms for every 
person who visited Greenville. Private homes provided 
rooms and at no time was there need for all of the rooms 
avatlable. 

In October, 1950, the 16th Southern Textile Exposition 
will be held at Greenville, S. C., and again every foot of 
available space will be sold to manufacturers of textile 


16 


machinery and equipment and again there will be a record- 
breaking attendance of mill men. 

A very large percentage of those who had space in the 
15th Southern Textile Exposition have already contracted 
for space in the 1950 exposition and we advise others who 
contemplate taking space to make early applications. 

The manufacture of textile machinery and supplies is 
increasing rapidly in the South, and as it will be impractical 
to expand the floor space of the exposition building 
Greenville, those who delay may find it difficult to secure 
space for 1950. 


The 1948 Election 


Before our next issue the people of the United States will 
have cast their ballots in a national election which will mean 
much to the people of the South. 

Under ordinary circumstances we would not comment 
upon political issues, but the present issues are of such vital 
importance to the people of our section that we feel fully 
justified in taking a position and giving expression to our 
Views. 

The election of Harry Truman now appears to be highly 
improbable but history tells us that no one can be too certain 
about the outcome of a national election. 

The election of Harry Truman would be accepted by 
Congress as a mandate for the following legislation. 

(1) The repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law. 

(2) Federal laws eliminating all state segregation laws. 

(3) A federal F. E. P. C. law. 


The repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law would bring us back 
to the point that men and women could be denied employ- 
ment unless they joined a labor union or unless they paid 
the union dues demanded by the labor racketeers. 

The right of a man to decide for himself whether or not 
he would join a union is a basic freedom but would be 
denied to him if the Taft-Hartley Law was repealed as has 
been.demanded by Harry Truman. 

A vote for Truman is a vote to repeal the 
Law. 

If Truman is elected, the South may expect the elimina- 
tion of all segregation laws. 

Negroes will then have to be put up in hotels and served 
in restaurants side by side with white people. They will not 
be segregated on trains and busses and Negro children will 
sit with white children in Southern schools. 


T aft-Hartley 


A vote for Truman-is a vote to admit Negroes to South: 
ern hotels and restaurants, to occupy seats with white peo- 
ple upon trains and busses and white children be forced to 
it beside Negro children'in schools. 


If Truman is elected, a federal F. E. P. C. law will be 
enacted and Negroes will have to be employed i in offices and 
factories in full equality with white people. A federal 
commission located at Washington, D. C., will control and 
regulate employment in industries and following the pat- 


tern of the New York F. E. P. C. law. mills located in towns | 


where 30 per cent of the population are Negroes will be 
required to show that 30 per cent of their employees are 
Negroes. White girls will be required to work under Ne- 
gro overseers and second hands and to share rest rooms and 
restaurants with Negro girls. 


A vote for Truman 1s a vote for white mill employees to 
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A SUPERIOR 
PENETRANT IN 
PACKAGE DYEING 


AN EXCELLENT 
DYE LEVELLING 
“AGENT 


RENDERS 
THE FABRIC } OUTSTANDING 
HIGHLY ABSORBENT [i | ‘NETTING AGENT 


Hartex Duofol L, a sulfated condensation ent (rewetting property). In addition, Duo- 

product, is a clear amber oil possessing su- fol L acts as a softening agent making its use 

perior wetting, rewetting, and softening doubly advisable in sanforizing operations. 

properties. It is clearly miscible with water Quantities as low as 4 oz. per 100 gallons 

in all proportions and retains its high surface have proved satisfactory for most applica- 
activity in the presence of hard water, salt, tions. 

alkali, or weak acids. 


| Duofol L was developed for instantaneous HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
*, wetting in baths at all temperatures up to 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
the boil. 


It is recommended for dyeing operations 


in general and specifically for vat and pack- & 
“4 e dyeing to give greater uniformity of Nylon Oils & Sizes Leveling Agents 
| as ) | Kier Bleaching Oils Cationic Softeners 
te | shade. Finishing Oils Cotton Warp Dressings 
‘ Synthetic Detergents Wetting-Out Agents 
When a solution of Duofol L is dried into Cenditioning Agents Weighting Agents 
| - Scrooping Agents Mercerizing Penetrants 
a fabric, it renders the fabric highly absorb | 
‘= Send for free booklet, “Mercer- 
Li, izing and ALKAMERCE — The 
| Ideal Dry Mercerizing Penetrant”’ 
4 + 
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EDITORIALS 


work side by side with Negroes upon the basis of social 
equality. 


North Carolina and Virginia refused to 
ratify; the Constitution of the United States until amend- 
ments known as the Bill of Rights were framed and agreed 
upon and contained the following sections: 


Carolina. South 


Article IX——-The enumeration itn the Constitution 
of certain rights shall not be construed to deny. o1 
disparage others retained by the people. 

Article X—The powers not delegated to the 

United States by the Constitution nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the states respectively 
or to the people. 

At the recent Democratic Convention at Philadelphia, 
‘President Truman's so-called civil rights program for the 
elimination of segregation and the establishment of a fed- 
eral F. E. P. C. law was adopted and upon the motion of a 
Negro from Missouri the time-honored states rights plank 
was removed from the Democratic Party platform. 

When Southern Democrats offered opposition to such 
action they were reviled and insulted and when Gov. J. 
Strom Thurmond of South Carolina sought to second the 
nomination of Senator Russell of Georgia for President ot 
the United States; he was booed and hissed to such an 
extent that he could not continue. , 

In spite of actions of the’ Philadelphia convention, we 
have in the South some Democrats, including officeholders, 
and kinsmen of officeholders, who for such benefits as they 
hope to personally receive are willing to swallow the insults 
and to sell the South 
equality with Negroes. 

To gain something for themselves they are perfectly will- 
ing to see the South forced to admit Negroes to. hotels and 
restaurants and to see Southern mill employees, including 
girls, forced to work side by side with Negroes and to share 
rest rooms with them. 


“down the river’ and into social 


In order to ‘cover up, those politicians (who are sup- 
porting Harry Truman) say that people misunderstand his 
civil rights program. 7 

Those are absolutely false statements because the report 
of the Truman Civil Rights Committee is unmistakably 
plain and means that Congress has been asked to abolish all 
segregation laws and establish a federal F. E. P. C. law 
which will be administered from Washington, D. C. 


A vote for Harry Truman is a vote for the elimination of 
all segregation laws and. the establishment of a federal F. E. 


P.C. law. 


The editor of this publication has joined hands with per- 
sons who believe that it ts vital for states to retain the pow- 
ers given them under Articles 1X and X of the Bill of 
Rights as stated above. 

He has participated in the formation of the States’ Rights 
Democrat Party and inthe selection of Gov. J. Strom 
Thurmond of South Carolina and Gov. Fielding Wright of 
Mississippi as candidates for President and Vice-President 
-of the United States. 

If the States’ Rights. Democratic. Party makes a good 
showing, that is, acquire 80 to 100. electoral votes, the big 
city bosses who dominated the recent Democratic Party 
convention in Philadelphia and were so certain that the 
South was 


“in the bag,”’ that they felt free to revile and 
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insult Southern delegates, will never feel that way again. 


A vote for Thurmond and Wright is a vote to make the 


South independent and politically doubtful. 


In 1952 the big city bosses will realize that it will be 
useless to hold a national convention unless they restore the 


states rights plank to the Democratic platform and consider 
some Southern man for President or Vice-President. 

A vote for Harry Truman is a vote for the South to re- 
main subservient to the big city bosses, to accept social 
equality with Negroes and to remain ‘in the bag.” 


Junius Smith Completes 25 Years 


On Sept. 30 Junius M. Smith, vice-president and bnst- 
ness manager of the Clark Publishing Co., completed his 
25th year with the company. 

During the 25 years he has consistently rendered a full 
measure of efhcient and satisfactory service and has never 
been known to fail to perform any duty assigned to him. 

It is a remarkable statement, but never during the 25 
years has any complaint or even a minor criticism been filed 
with us as the result of any of his contacts with textile sales- 
men or representatives of advertising agencies. 

There ts no man connected with any textile publication 
who is today better known or enjoys the sincere friendship 
of a larger number of textile salesmen or men connected 
with textile machinery and supply advertising. 

On Sept. 30 all of the employees of Clark Publishing 
Co. assembled in the office of Junius M. Smith to congrat- 
ulate him and to present him with a 
cake.” 

David Clark, president of Clark Publishing Co., pre- 
sented Mr. Smith with a handsome wrist watch in recogni- 
tion of the service he had rendered. 


"25th anniversary 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


Oct. 30—EASTERN CAROLINA DIVISION, SOUTHERN TEXTILE AS- 
SOCIATION, Erwin Mills Auditorium, Durham, N. C. 


Nov. 6—Fall meeting, ALABAMA TEXTILE OPERATING EXECUTIVES, 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 


Nov. 6—SOUTH CAROLINA DIVISION, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSO- 
CIATION, School of Textiles, Clemson .(S. C.) College. 


Nov. 10—Annual meeting, THE THREAD INSTITUTE, INC., New 


Nov. 1l1—Annual meeting, COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE, INC., Plaza 
Hotel, New York City. 


Nov. 17—Annual meeting, CARDED YARN ASSOCIATION, Charlotte 
(N. C.) Hotel. 


Nov. 18-20—Annual meeting, TEXTILE RESEARCH INSTITU TE, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. N. Y. 


Nov. 29-Dec. 4—18th NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF POWER & ME- 
CHANICAL ENGINEERING, Grand Central Palace, New York, N. Y 


Dec. 4—SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Atlanta, Ga. 


Jan. 10-14, 1949—Third MATERIALS HANDLING SHOW, Convention 
Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jan. 24-28, 1949—-Ninth INTERNATIONAL HEATING & VENTILATING 
EXPOSITION, International Amphitheater, Chicago, Il. 


March 7-9, 1949—Annual moetins, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Los 
Cal. 


March 31-April 2, 1949—Annual convention, AMERICAN COTTON MAN- 
UFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, Palm Beach-Biltmore Hotel, Palm 
Beach, Fla. 


May 2-7, 1949—INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE INDUSTRIES EXPOSI- 
TION, New York, N. Y. 


May 9-13, 1949—Fourth NATIONAL TEXTILE SEMINAR, Shawnee Inn. 
Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, Pa 


June 16-18, 1949—Annual convention. SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIA- 
TION, Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C. 


June 27-July 1, 1949—Annual meeting, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
TESTING MATERIALS, Atlantic City, N. J. (A. 8S. T. M. Committee 
Week and Spring meeting, Feb. 27-March 4, 1949, Chicago, Il.) 
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The specially designed face block on Dayton Thorobred 


Loop Pickers is built to withstand continuous shuttle 
poundings on today’s fastest looms ... to provide better, 
more efficient service, at the lowest possible cost. 

Wear of lay-in strap is eliminated with Dayton Pickers. 
Special, molded-in-one-piece construction includes a flared 
bottom for easy application. Too, a specially patented 
symmetrical loop construction anchors the picker onto 
the stick and holds it in the correct shuttle contact posi- 
tion indefinitely. If you aren't using Dayton Pickers, it 
will pay you to get complete information. Write today to 
The Dayton Rubber Company, Textile Division, Woodside 
Building, Greenville, South Carolina. 


7 
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REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD 
_ STANDARDIZE ON DAYTON PICKERS 


@ Loom can be boxed the same 
at all times. “ 


@ Keep their shape.\ 
@ Easy to install—fit the stick. 
@ Hanging fillings eliminated. 


@ Jerked-in fillings are reduced 
to a minimum. 


@ Cut picker costs 50%. 


@ Built to stand pounding of high- 
speed loom. 


@ ‘Stay put” on stick. 
@ All pickers uniform in size. 


Built to fake more than 
— 
0%, 
\ 
| 


[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital! 


As far as anything can be certain in politics, the election 
of Dewey seems certain. Conservative surveys give him 307 over 
the needed 266 electoral votes. Truman will loss three Southern 
states, traditionally Democratic, to.Thurmond, and may lose three 
more to Dewey. His chances of carrying Arizona, Nevada and Rhode 
Island are slipping; he may do little better than did Landon in 
1936. Only states where he seems to have a real chance are three 
small Western ones, with.15 electoral votes. 


The Southern revolt has grown to major proportions. At first 


Truman ignored it, believing Southerners would come around and 
vote as usual. Party leaders, unable to check it, are now using 
invective and calling hard names. Truman stands to lose 45 elec- 
toral votes, all pledged to Thurmond. This has happened only once 
since the end of Reconstruction. 


Bitterness in the South against Truman is a grass roots 
affair; if: he and his strategists had really tried, they could not 
have been more effective in alienation. Every move made by Truman 
has emphasized and widened the split. Most Southerners appear to 
hope he will be sunk without trace. 


Democratic leaders in Congress are already drawing a lesson 
from the Southern revolt. They expect it to exert more stubborn 
resistance to centralized government in Washington, to petty med- 
dling in business and industry, and to require recognizing the 
strong bargaining position of States' Righters. Unquestionably a 
struggle will come for control of the party. 


Truman is really stymied behind an eight ball of his own 


— 


making; : his civil rights proposal. If he pushes it in the North he 


automatically loses in the South. If he conciliates the South, he 


helps Wallace in the big Northern industrial centers, and alienates 


Negro and foreign voters. 


The States' Rights movement has "shot" the Democratic party 


framework. The shell that's left is largely a collection of labor 
bosses, left wingers, New Deal hold-overs, and the "want something 
for nothing" brigade. 


Truman ,is doing better than Wallace in blackguarding busi- 
ness and industry, hurling invective at employers, and _Scorning 
the Congress that. enacted the Taft-Hartley and tax revision laws 
over his vetoes. His "jolly yes-men" are running his job while 
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»ared Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New York, N.Y. 


; New pulp source to meet future 


f duction 
In order to meet the anticipated increase in the rayon requirements of its 
€ customers, American Viscose Corporation has joined with Puget Sound Pulp 
4 & Timber Company of Bellingham, Wash. in the organization of the Ketchi- 


a 


_kan Pulp & Paper Company to produce wood ‘pulp in southeastern Alaska. 

Ketchikan, headquarters for 
the new organization, is locat- 
ed on Revillagigedo Island 
just off the coast of Alaska 
about 650 miles northwest of 
Seattle, Wash. ( see map ) . Near 
here a new mill—with a daily 


capacity of 300 tons of high al- 


next summer. The timber in- 


S ‘ volved is virgin spruce and 
hemlock located for the most 
nt part in the northern half of 
Prince of Wales Island across 
the strait from the mill. Scien- 
tific conservation practices will 


MILL SITE 
KETCHIKAN 


be followed in utilizing these 
timber resources, thus assuring 
the textile industry a stable 


i. PACIFIC i supply of one of its basic raw 
. OCEAN 5 materials for generations to 
come. 
> 
: PRINCE RUPER 2 7< Map showing location of projected 
Ww mill, Shaded areas show extent of 
4 30 timber resources. 


os New York, October 1928—Rayon Yarn 
é 0 Association, a bady composed of deal- 
9 Yo 0 0 ers and processors of rayon, incorpo- 

? 0 rated in New York State to foster trade 
end commerce among members, re- 

4- orm abuses and procure uniformity, 


New York, October 1928—New York Uni- 
versity School of Retailing is offering a 
course on “Rayon.” The curriculum in- 
cludes history and processing of rayon, de- 
‘ tailed demonstration and study of difter- 

ent constructions, and the use of rayon in 
apparel and imterior decorations. 


New York, October 1928 — Active 
interest shown by hosiery manu- ' 
facturers in non-luster rayon. Some ad 


houses unable to meet demand. 


pha pulp—will be built starting 


3 
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AMERICAN 


A recent advertisement in the Avisco pub- 
lic relations series that has proved unusu- 


ally successful in creating interest in non- 
woven rayon products. Although it ap- 
peared only in The New Yorker, Time, 
Wall Street Journal and Journal of Com- 
merce and contained only the most casual 
“buried” ofter, several thousand readers 
have written in for samples of the napkins. 


MAKE USE OF 


4-PLY SERVICE 


To encourage continued improvement 
in rayon fabrics, American Viscose 
Corporation conducts research and 
offers technical service in these fields: 


1] FIBER RESEARCH 

2 FABRIC DESIGN 

3 FABRIC PRODUCTION 
4 FABRIC FINISHING 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, Gs 
N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; §@ 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence, R. 1, ws 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


he's out running for eieoyion. He's out of touch, with things 
drifting. | 


The labor law is the campaign's football because New Dealers 
have engaged in a political crap game with union bosses over labor 
legislation from the outset. Observers say the 1946 election was 
not a G. QO. P. victory as such, but a cross-the-country demand that 
labor assume responsibility to go with its unbridled power. 


G. 0. P. senators expect Truman's attacks on Congress to be 


more furious as the election nears. They say he's had all the power 
he had the ability to use, and having failed in his own job, he's 
blaming the other fellow. 


The labor law put a definite crimp in the New Deal trend of 
labor coddling, no matter who screams against it, or how loudly. 
The trend, it was asserted, was quietly liquidating the middle 
classes, seizing business, and pouring the proceeds into the Treas- 
ury for spending on projects high pressured by noisy minorities 
and placard left wingers converging on Washington. 


New Déal strategists are moving to line up the big union 
bosses with a promise to “scrap” the labor law. Publicly, it's 
called: "repeal;" privately, it's described as assurance on inter- 
pretations and decisions to be made under the law. Neither Truman 
or the union bosses expect the House to be Democratic, and know 
that, otherwise, repeal is not in the cards. 


Wallace continues his candidacy out of relentless hatred of 


the man who took his job as Vice-President, and then became ‘Presi- 
dent. He's believed to keep up his forlorn race only to swing 


enough left wing votes to defeat Truman. | q 
Lawyers see the issue Truman has raised with Congress as F 
going to the root of historic traditions. Framers of the Constitu- } 


tion barred the chief executive out of Congress to prevent rule of 
it, and made judges independent of either one. They decided the | 
President and Congress should be elected independently, and neither : 
should answer to the other, unless for a high crime by the execu- | 

tive. 3 


Feeling is that Truman is running against Congress rather 
than Dewey, and fighting his feuds rather than making a campaign. : 
New feuds are being started, which really could be disastrous in 7 
the next two years. ) 


(D., N. Y.). Last Spring they planned to induce him to resign, | 
and to fill his seat in this election. But aG. 0. P. legislature 
beat them to the punch with a new law empowering the governor to 
fill the rest of the term. Wagner didn't resign. 


Democrats are anxious over the health of Senator _Wagner 


The Communist clean-out in Washington starts Jan. 20, Dewey 


told a Wyoming audience. It should be big, and good, too—equal 
to the opportunity. 


A horde of Communist organizers are pouring into the South 


under ie “guise of party workers for Wallace, the Un-American 
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NEW! CLEAR 


STARCHES 


HIGH VISCOSITY. CLEAR FLO ‘H’ starch takes 
three times as much water as ordinary corn 
starch to give comparable viscosities. 


CLARITY. CLEAR FLO starches are practically 
transparent while ordinary corn starch as- 
sumes a milky white opaqueness. 


STABILITY. CLEAR FLOstarches still pour 
readily from the beaker seventy-two hours 
after being cooked while ordinary corn starch 
has firmly jelled. 


(High Viscosity) (Low Viscosity) 


CLEAR FLO starch is the sodium salt of an 
ungelatinized, low substituted starch acid- 
ester derivative containing carboxylic and 
sulphonic acid groups. The great hydrating 
capacity of these groups results in starches 
with unique properties not found in ordinary 
starches plus the characteristics of some of 
the natural gums. Gelatinization of CLEAR FLO 
starches takes place with extreme sharpness 
and at considerably lower temperatures than 
with ordinary starches, 


SWELLING TEMPERATURES AND RATES OF 


SWELLING. Taking the temperatures at which 
a 25% aqueous suspension of starch begins 
to show a measurable increase in viscosity as 
the gelatinization temperature, the figures 
below show the relatively low gelatinization 
temperatures of CLEAR FLO starches in com- 
parison with ordinary starches. 


CLEAR FLO ‘H‘ 113 — 129°F 
CLEAR FLO “L’ 113 — 129°F 
Corn Starch 149 — 151°F 
Tapioca 143 — 145°F 


When cooked in a boiling bath, the gelatiniza- 
tion of CLEAR FLO starches takes place very 
sharply with the peak viscosity being reached 
almost immediately after the swelling of the 
starch begins. As with other starches, the 
temperature at which the viscosity increase is 
noted varies with the concentration, rate of 
heating and type of agitation. 


SOLUTION VISCOSITIES 


% Concentration of | 


Solution Viscosity in 
Dry Starch 


Centipoises after 15° at 92° C 


CLEAR FLO ‘H’ 2 420 Approx. 
CLEAR FLO 10 440 
Corn Starch 5 460 ” 
Tapioca 4 


POSSIBLE APPLICATIONS. We're ready to 
match our research and laboratory efforts 
with yours in further exploration of CLEARFLO 
starches in Laundry Starches, Desensitizing 
gums in Lithography, Cosmetics, Paper Sizing, 
Boiler Feed Water Compounds to Prevent 
Scale Formation, Dispersion of Pigments for 
Wet Grinding, Textile Finishing and Sizing, 
Low Temperature Swelling Binder for Wall 
Board, Gypsum, Doll Heads, Asbestos, Bri- 
quettes, etc., Cleaning Compounds, Water 
Colors and Paints, Wall Paper and Poster 
Pastes. 


Address: National Starch Products, Research and Development ‘Laboratories, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Plants: Dunellen, N. J., Chicago, Indianapolis and 
San Francisco. In Canada: Meredith, Simmons & Co., Ltd., Toronto and Montreal. 
In Holland: Nationale Zetmeelindustrie, N. V. Veendam, 


STARCH PRODUCTS 


STARCHES — AND SPECIALTIES WITH EASILY CEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


Activities committee finds. Through color of campaigning, the aim 
is to infiltrate into both white and colored segments, and set up 


permanent Red cells. The Wallace campaign is being used for this 
purpose on the West Coast. 


Revival of the defaulted and defunct Southern unionizing 
drive is being agitated ‘by Communists flocking southward. The cur- 
rent move is to ditch Van Bittner and sidetrack George Googe, as 


having failed and flopped, and put in high pressure Communist 
leaders of the Foster or Henderson type. 


Almost without exception, a Wallace worker spreading out 
over the country is a Communist organizing agent, too, the House 
committee finds. An effort is being made to trace the flow of 


much Wallace money to Moscow. This is hard, because it — 
through various Soviet embassies. 


. It is time for the states to wake up and do something about 
Reds, too, they're saying at the Capitol. Reds are beginning to 
filter into state governments, and even local governments, just as 
they have into the national governnent. In the long run, conse- 
quences may be more dangerous, especially to rights of the states. 


Americans will go to the polls this time in the most serious 
frame of mind in a generation, House members say. They are not at 
war, but they are facing war. The feeling is widespread that war 
in Burope ultimately is a certainty, with this country involved. 


It's exerting a profound effect in the campaign; probably more than 
all of the speech making. , 


Another strong motif evident in the campaign is the paramount 


urge for security, in job, occupation, earnings, and old age. No 

other impulse is touching voters more closely or so imperatively, 
say House members. It's solution, they add, is not in wars on 
Congress, or jests drawn from memory, or facts from imagination. 


Small EKuropean countries, and some not so small, are cook- 


ing up a demand for renewal of Lend-Lease by this country because 


oF Russian | tom- tom beating. ~ They will want from one to two billion 
a year. Demand will be strongest from countries that have done 


little in self-help since the war's end. It is a move to cut in on’ 


U. military spending. 


’ 


S 0 Uj N p for every Sound Amplification 


purpose in Textile Mills, Including 


S T Music and Entertainment — 


For a Survey of Your Plant By Our Sound Engineer, Write 


SOUTHERN RADIO CORPORATION 


CAROLINA SOUND DISTRIBUTOR FOR RCA (CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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TRESS 


Yes, color, the basic theme of design’ and 
display, offers unlimited possibilities for 
making your package decorative and attrac- 
tive. But whether you use one, two or three 
colors, or four-color process to enhance the 
beauty of your package, you add a most 
valuable sales-building factor when you add 
color. | 

Whatever your packaging needs may be 


4 


PLANTS LOCATED THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH 
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JANUARY 


— from corrugated containers to set-up 
boxes — youll find that Old Dominion 
craftsmen and designers are experts in 
creating colorful packages that sell more 
merchandise. 

Investigate today what added color can 
do for your product package. Send your 
product and present package to Old Dom- 
inion’s Design Service, Department 98. 
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CHARLOTTE, N. CAROLINA 
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FACTU 
DISTRIBUTORS 
SELLING AGENTS” 


Southern Distributors 
of 
Westinghouse Lamps 


THESE FIRMS CARRY COMPLETE STOCKS 
AND CAN PROMPTLY SUPPLY YOUR NEEDS 


COLUMBUS IRON WORKS 
COMPANY 


Electrical Supply Department 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO. 


300 N. Forbis Street 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO. 


1300 S. Mint St. Charlotte, N. C. 


A Half Century of Service to the Textile 
Industry 


BRYANT ELECTRIC REPAIR CO. 


Incorporated 


605-7-9 E. Franklin Ave. Phone 5-3466 
GASTONIA, 


HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


SPARTANBURG, 5S. C. 


197 W. Main St. Phone 4700 
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§ 
Eliminates credit losses; makes 4 
are made; makes possible in- 
creased sales volume, without ee 
increased fixed invested capital. 
Faster and greater turnover | 
— 
without credit risks. | 
Write today for details. 
& Company — 
INCORPORATED 
370 FOURTH AVENUE | 
NEW YORK 10. N.Y 
Check Credits 
Cash Sales 
Absorb Credit losses 
26 
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BETTER LIGHT MEANS BETTER PRODUCTION 


Westinghouse 
THE NAME YOU KNOW IN Lamps 


You naturally want the best fluorescent lamps available to keep your 


lighting system operating at peak efficiency. ‘That’s why more and 
more textile mills are using Westinghouse fluorescent lamps. Westing- 
house lamps are a quality product, subjected to 486 tests and inspec- | 


tions from raw material to finished product. 


When you use Westinghouse fluorescent lamps, you can be sure of 
uniformity, long life and high efficiency—the three important advan- 
tages you need to get the most out of your lighting system. So the 
next time you need lamps, specify Westinghouse. Lamp Division, 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Send for free booklet A-4759 “A Practical Guide 


to Westinghouse Fluorescent Lamps and Equipment.” 
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Questions, answers, comments and other material submitted by the readers for use in this column should be addressed to Editors, TEXTILE 
BULLETIN, P. 0. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N.C. All material will be edited properly before publication. 


GINGHAM MANUFACTURERS 


Sirs: 

Could you please advise us if you are in a 
position to give us a listing of the m@nufac- 
turers of woven cotton ginghamis ? 

Louis Greenwald 

Philadelphia Girl, Inc. 

1Sth and Mount Vernon Streets 
Philadelphia 30, Pa. 7 


{ Try the following: Cannon Mills, Con- 
cord, N. C.; Belle-Vue Mfg. Co., Hillsboro, 
N. C.; Pilot Mills, Raleigh, N. C.; Salisbury 
(N. C.) Cotton Mulls; Stonecutter Mills, 
Spindale, N. C.; Vicotria Cotton Mill, Rock 
Hill, S. C.; Cherokee Textile Mills, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; New Braunfels (Tex.) Textile 
Mills; Dan River Mills; Danville, Va.—Eds. 


THREE FOR THREE 
Sirs: 

I would appreciate your placing my name 
on your mailing list as a subscriber to TEx- 
TILE BULLETIN for a period of three years. 
I am not familiar with your subscription 
rates at this time. However, if it is possible 
to add my name to your mailing list kindly 
do so and mail me the bill for the full three- 
year subscription. As a matter of information 
to you I am employed by Saco-Lowell Shops 
and am connected with the Charlotte office. 

WB. Price 
651 East Cambridge Street 
Greenwood, 
{ Subscription prices are $1.50 per year, $3 
tor three years.—Ed‘s. 


THE BOYS BOYS 
Sirs: 

I... have received my copy of TEXTILE 
BULLETIN. for September. I appreciate very 
much noting the picture of the Boys boys 
and wish you would please send me 12 extra 
copies of this issue. ; 

Robert W. Boys 
President and Treasurer 
Green River Mills, Inc. 
Tuxedo, N. C, 


{ Twelve pounds and 12 ounces of TEXTILE 
BULLETIN have been mailed to Mr. Boys. 
Eds. 
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SPECIAL YARN 
Sirs: 

Would it be possible for you to’ furnish 
us with the names of some manufacturers 
who make a yarn similar to sample here- 
with attached? We would appreciate any 
information you may possibly be able to 
furnish us. 

Bernard Start 

Central Yarn Co., Inc. 
472 DeKalb Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


{ The yarn 1s a cotton chenille type. We 


believe it is produced by Special Yarns Co., 
Rutherfordton, N. C., and possibly by Spin- 
ners, Inc., at Lowell, N. C.—Ed 


BUY A COTTON MILL 


Wouldn't it be a good idea to re-publish 
the Amos ‘n’ Andy article which Harvey 
Hill wrote some time ago? It would be ap- 
propriate at this time when some mills are 
beginning to sell below cost. 

John W. Clark 
President and Treasurer 
The Randolph Mills, Inc. 
Franklinville, N. C. 
{ Mr. Clark refers to a skit which was writ- 
ten by the late associate editor of TEXTILE 
BULLETIN, D. H. Hill, Jr., and presented 
during a Southern Textile Association con- 
vention banquet. Here it is.—Eds. 


AMOS 'N’ ANDY BUY A COTTON 
MILL 

(As the scene opens, Amos arrives at the 
office of the taxicab company and finds And) 
taking down the sien above the door. Here 
be ts.) 

“What you doin’, Andy, tearing down dat 
sign? Whut's going on here 


“Don’t bother me wid your questions, 


Amos. Help me git dis sign down.” 

“What for, Andy, what for? Answer me 
dat ?”’ 

“We got to change the sign. It ain't no 
good no mo’! 

“Whut's de matter wid dat sign? It looks 
all right to me, Andy. Let it alone.’ 

“It wuz all right, Amos. as long as we 
wuz in the taxicab bizness, but now it’s no 
good. We needs a new sign.” 


“We's still in the taxicab bizness, ain't 
we, Andy? How did we git out?” 

“We sold out, dat’s how we got out.” 

“Whut you mean, Andy, we sold out? I 
ain't sold nuthing. I owns half of de bizness 
and I still got 

“Amos, if you wuz a big bizness man like 
I is, you would understand it. As de presi- 
dent of the Fresh Air Taxicab Co. of Amer- 
ica, incorpulated, I is got legal rethority to 
sell, discompose and otherwise git rid of all 
de assits, libulities, the goodwill and bad 
taste and all de other things what herein is 
misrepresented by. And I is done so as party 
of the first part, secunt and thirds parts.” 


“You is, huh. Well, if you done sold de 


bizness, where is de money? Half of it is 
mine. How much did you git for the biz- 
ness?" 

“Dere you is ergin, Amos. You don’t 
know about bizness. Nothing sells for no 
money no more. Everything sells for 'stall- 
ments. I is done paid down de taxicab biz- 
ness as the first ‘stallment on a cotton mill.” 

“A cotton mill? Whut we going to do 
with a cotton mill? We don't know nuthing 
‘bout no cotton mill, does we?” 

’*Couse we don't, Amos. De man whut 
I traded with done splained dat. He said we 
didn't have to know nuthing about a mill to 
git in the bizness. He tole me dat if all the 
folks in the cotton mill bizness knew any- 
thing at all about nuthing, dey wouldn't be 
in de bizness. He said we wasn't taxicabbers 
no mo’—we is mill magnets.” 

“We is, huh.’ Now ain't dat somepun. 
But Andy, where is dis cotton mill we done 
‘stallmented on?” 

“De mill is in Georgia.” 

“Doggone, Andy, way down in Georgia 
where I cum frum. If you thinks I is going 
back to Georgia on ‘count of dis cotton mill 
you is talking about, you is just crazy, dat's 
all.”’ 

“Dere you go, Amos, dere you go ergin. 
You knows mo’ and mo’ erabout less and 
less. We ain't goin’ to Georgia. We stays 
right here in New Yawk.” 

“Well, Andy, if de mill is in Georgia and 
we in New Yawk, what kin we do with it?” 

“Well, Amos, the man splains dat, too. 
He says de best way to run a cotton mill in 
Georgia is to live in New Yawk. De further 
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away you is, de better she runs. In New 
Yawk you meets all dese buyers and dey is 
de folks what us cotton mill men has got to 
meet. De mo’ buyers you meets, the more 
goods you can Sell below cost. De man done 
‘splain dat de further you kin sell under 
cost, de better de mill man what you ts.” 

“Below cost, Andy, what you mean? 
‘Splain that cost to me. What ts it?” 

“Don't nobody know what dat cost biz- 
ness is, Amos. Dat'’s what de man done said. 
Costs is something de mill men guesses at 
and sells under. De man whut guesses de 
lowest and sells the most. under gitz de 
prize.” 

“What's de prize, Andy?” 

"Well, as I understans it, de mill man 
what sells de lowest for the longest time, 
gits a chance to liquidate. Dat's what de 
man says. 

“Li qui—what? What is dat? It sounds 
like somepun to drink to me. ‘Splain dat, 
will you, Andy ?°’ 

“Dat’s it, somepun like dat. The man 


never 'splained that so good, but you is got 


the idea. Dis liquidate stuff sho sounds good 
and de man sez more cotton mill men gits a 
chance to liquidate than anybody else. Dat's 
whut makes the bizness so good. We could 
go on for years and not liquidate with no 
taxicab.” 

“But Andy, you ain't tole me yet whut we 
is going to do wid dat cotton mill?” 

‘Well, Amos, as I sees de situashion, it 
is like dis. There is two things you can do 
wid a cotton mill. Fust, you can run with it. 
Secunt, you kin curtail wid it.” 

“Curtail, Andy, what you mean by dat?” 

“Dat's easy, Amos. First, you runs de 
mill and makes all de stuff you kin. Den 
when dese buyers is done bought all dey can 
pay for as fur under cost as you can guess 


to, dey resigns away frum de market. Den is. 


the time we commencés to begin to curtail. 
It don't mean nuthing ‘cept we knocks off 
frum work, We stops de mill, does a little 
fishing and plays a little golf. Maybe we 
goes to a convention.” 

_""Splain dat about goin’ to a convention, 
Andy.” 

“Well; a convention ain't nuthing but a 
place where de mill men gits togedder to 
talk.” 

“Whut dey talk about, Andy.” 

‘Dey, talks about problems, dat whut de 
man tole me. An’ he says de mill men got 
mo’ problems to talk about than anybody 
else, which makes it good. Dat’s why they 
have so many of these conventions.” 

"Is talk all dey does, Andy ?”’ 

‘“Dat’s about all. ‘Course, dey eats heavy 
and plays a little more golf. An’ some of 
dem brings along a little stuff case dey want 
to liquidate some.’ 

"Bout. dis curtailing. bizness, Andy. | 
kinder like de soun’ of dat. How long does 
we res like dat?” 

“Well, Amos, we curtails til de buyer 
kinder gits hard up for more goods. De 
mill men has to watch de buyers mighty 
close and just befo’ it looks like de buyer is 
going to have to pay mo’ dan dat cost thing, 
de mill men makes all de goods dey kin and 
ketches up even wid de buyer ergin. Then 
bofe of dem is ready to start in right where 
dey wuz when dey. started. If you wuz a 
bizness man, Amos, you would understand 
can't nobody beat a system like dat. The 
man whut sold us de mill says system. is the 
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NEW TRAP 
JOINS 
FAMOUS LINE 


Series 
Inverted Bucket 
Steam Trap 


= “CRY A small trap with big trap fea- 
Positive seating with 
— , | guided disc. Equipped with 

: two inlets and two out- 
lets for easy installa- 

tion for horizontal, 


Let Clark’s 
40 years of ("ae 


vertical or angle 
your guide in se- 
lecting the proper 


trap or valve for “es Series “70-T" 

your drainage needs. Inverted Bucket and 
Stearn Trap 
forcomplete 
story on Clark 


THE CLARK MANUFACTURING CO. \ 
1841 EAST 38th STREET © CLEVELAND 14, OHIO Series "70" 
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“Steam Trap 
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make weaving more profitable! 


Flywheel with removable ring gear is precision machined, and 
balanced in Hunt Individual Motor Drive. Absorbs intermittent 
shock of pick and lay motions. | 

Direct attachment to loom side integrates motor with loom: 
eliminates crankshaft strain. Ball thrust bearings save power, 
reduce friction, keeps gears and crank arms in alignment. 


HUNT BELT-DRIVEN 
FLYWHEEL DRIVES 


Particularly efficient when install- 
ed with patented Hunt Spreaders 
on older model looms. Starts trom 
any position. Replaces “tight-and- 
loose” pulley drives. Flywheel in- 
terchangeable with Hunt Individ- 
ual Motor Drive. 


~ 


Write us for help with problems of individual or belt-driven loom drives. 


HUNT MACHINE WORKS 


INCORPORATED a 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


BULLETIN BOARD 


| big thing in de mill bizness. You can see he 
lis right.” 


“But listen, Andy, ‘spose de mill men gits 


| kinder kerless and does. his curtailing 100 


} 


long and these here goods got to selling 


over de cost. Den whut?” 
“Nobody knows whut would happen 


then, it's been so long since it was like dat 


everybody done forgot what did happen. 


That ain't nuthing for us to worry about, 
Amos. 


“Dat all sounds pretty good, Andy, ‘cept 


for one thing. We done paid one ‘stallment 


'on the mill. How is we going to pay de 
i next one? 


“Tt asks de man dat, Amos, and he said. de 


overhead would take care of dat.”’ 


“De overhead 


“Sho. why. sho. Den, too, de man done 


said that one ‘stallment in a cotton mill ts 
plenty for enybody to have,’ 


“Well, Andy, since you done ‘splained it 


Hall SO) godd, looks like We done got in a 


pre tty thing. 


“Sho. why sho. You see, Amos. I studied 


ithe propolition a long time. You know we 


iness and we is got a lot of worries. In de 


ain't makin’ much money in de taxicab: biz- 


imill bizness, we won't have nuthing to do 


nuthing to worry ‘bout.” 


“I guess you is right, Andy. 


‘Check and double check.” 


“MILL ENDS OR SECONDS 


| Sirs: 


[ am interested in buying mill ends or 


seconds from textile manufacturers or job- 


he cS for re sale. 
Ww. Kickliter 
Manager 
The Club Store 
Alam, Ga.. 


'€ Our advice iS for you to £0 direct to any 
| weaving muill.—Eds. 


| Sirs: 


In the July issue of TEXTILE BULLETIN I 


| read with interest the article, “Employing 


‘send me teat sheets of Mr 


People- The Problem and the Approach, 
'which was an installment of Mr. W. M. 
~McLaurine’s series, “Man-Building Powers.” 
our subscriptidn did not begin until 
the July issue of your magazine, I missed 


the two. preceding articles. Will you please 
McLaurine’'s 


articles published in previous issues of the 
| BULLETIN 7 


John (; Sloan 

Personnel Manager 
Robbins Cloth Mills, Inc. 
Robbins, N. C. 


| Sirs: 


Will you kindly send the writer the com- 


plete article “Screen Printing’ by Francis 
Tripp, head of chemistry department, New 
| Bedford (Mass. ) 
| appeared in the May and June, 1948, edi- 
tions of TEXTILE BULLETIN? Your prompt 
-attention in this respect will be greatly 


Textile Institute, which 


appreciated 
Cooley, Jr. 
American Finishing Co. 
Bodley and McMillan Streets 
Memphis 1, Tenn. 
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REVOLUTIONARY! 


; An outstanding highlight at the Greenville Show was the revo- 


lutionary Niagara Twist-Setter. 


With no moving parts, the Niagara Twist-Setter employs an 
entirely new principle of design to achieve highest production 
at lowest cost. Yarn is sprayed from all sides affording maxi- 
mum uniformity. Many leading mills use the Niagara Twist- 
Setter to cut conditioning costs. Write today for detailed 
information. 


THE SHOW 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
Greenville, S. C. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


1. No Moving Parts 
2. No Apron to Replace 


3. Capacity up to 3000 Ibs. 
per hour 


4. More. Uniform Wetting of 
Bobbins 


5. Maintenance Cost Less 
than $5.00 per Year 


6. Feeding Devices to Suit 
Requirements 


7. Immediate Delivery 


TRADE MARK 


CUTS YOUR 
CONDITIONING COSTS 


| 


- FOR BEST RESULTS USE SEYCO PENETRANTS 


TEA 


PENETRANTS “SIZING: SHUTTLE DRESSING e e ALKALIS 
@ TWIST SETTER MACHINES @ | 
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TILE CHEMICALS 
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AT OTHERS ARE SAYING SS 


Inflation Medicine 


ROFITS are assailed as causing 
high prices. Labor leaders point to 
them to justify increased wage de- 
mands. Proponents of price controls 
argue that rollbacks can be made and 
still allow business to break even. 
You cannot use profits before taxes 
for this purpose because government 
would have to get about a fourth of its 
income out of us in some other fashion 
anyway. Nineteen hundred and forty 
seven was a record year for manufac- 
turing industry production and for 
profits which reached 17.4 billion dol- 
lars after taxes. But the Department of 
Commerce says that part of these earn- 
ings were fictitious in that they repre- 
sent the same physical inventories at 
higher prices, So they take off 5.7 bil- 
lion. Part of the remaining 11.7 bil- 
lion is not real profit either, because it 
is conceded that current depreciation 
allowances are not enough to keep up 
with the necessary replacement of 
worn-out equipment. But even if all 
the 11.7 billion were added to wages, 
the workers would get about ten per 
cent more at the expense of those whe 
have provided the money that makes 
jobs possible. 
If all the 11.7 billion were applied 


to price reduction—the result would be — 


less than six per cent on the 211 bil- 
lion dollars of ultimate consumer 
goods. | 

Production to satisfy demand is the 
only way to stop the spiral. And in- 
creased productivity—output per work- 
er—is the only way to increase real 
wages, lower prices and provide the 
better tomorrows we all so ardently de- 
sire. | 

The key to this log-jam is to elim- 
inate unnecessary government spending 
and reduce our highly progressive in- 
come tax so that people can again save 
and invest. Management today labors 
under a double handicap in its efforts 
to get production up and to lower 
costs. On the one hand, management 
faces an inability to find people with 
the money and the incentive to risk 
their savings in plant modernization 
and new ventures. On the other hand, 
it faces shortsighted shop labor com- 
mittees that frequently attempt to reg- 
ulate the introduction of new equip- 
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ment or restrict its use. Industrial man- 
agement needs—the country needs— 
and desperately, economic education 
and sound thinking on these problems 
at the grass-roots levels. — Morris 
Sayre, Corn Products Refining Co. 


Mills Again Moving South 


TYNEXTILE mills of the industrial 
East are apparently on the march 
Southward again. 

The episode of Textron, Inc., of 
Nashua, N. H., is just the beginning, 
in the view of some textile leaders, as 
quoted in a Boston dispatch to the 
Wall Street Journal. 

In two decades preceding World 
War II, there was a great migration of 
mills to the South, it will be recalled. 
The correspondent says that in that 
period Yankeydom's cotton textile 
plant shrank to less than a third of its 
1921 size, as the industry “fled South- 
ward to Dixie's cheaper labor, plenti- 
ful and cheaper power, lower taxes and 
cotton-on-the-spot."’ The great war and 
post-war demand for cloth, stopped 
this shift, the correspondent notes, but 
with the textile “boom’ apparently 
fading, the go-South urge is picking 
up where it left off. 

And Southern people will find con- 
siderable satisfaction in the analysis of 
some textile men that this movement ts 
not based especially on “cheaper 
labor.”’ While the New. Englander is 
quoted as saying that if wage rates 
were equalized it might be debatable 
whether other savings would justify a 
move Southward, others disagree. 

Even if wage rates were the same in 
both sections, one ‘kingpin New Eng- 
land textile leader’ says, “costs of 
making fine cotton goods in the South 
would be five to ten per cent lower 
than in the North, and this spread 
might wipe out Northern mills’ margin 
of profit. Further liquidation of New 
England mills,” he added, “‘is in the 
cards.” 

Afl this provides further evidence 
that the South is a natural home of the 
textile industry. Conditions in this sec- 
tion favor the most efficient operation 
of textile plants; and now that a period 
of keener competion is ahead, it is 
not surprising that the industry is locat- 
ing more of its plants here. Evidently 
we can expect a substantial further ex- 


pansion of such industrial activities in 


this section in the near-term future.— 
Greenville (S. C.) News. 


Reward For Invention 


T is not the nature of man to put 
forth much effort without induce- 


ment —- without some promise of a 


chance to profit in proportion to his 
hard-won contributions. Man's strong- 
est instinct, planted within him by his 
Creator, is for self-preservation. His 
efforts to serve, therefore, are greatest 
when he sees hope of the honest win- 
ning of an extra dollar for his rainy 
day. Man finds no lasting stimulus in 
the doing of profitless things. 

In America all men are free to 
create. Free to invent, produce and sell. 
Free to start in business on their own. 
Out of the combined efforts of her 
citizens to move ahead for profit to 


‘themselves comes the great momentum 
that gives our nation growth and 


strength. 

Men who retard the processes of in- 
vention and production, or who take 
of the fruits of production and give 
nothing helpful in return, must be car- 
ried on the shoulders of those who 
labor to produce. Given a substantial 
measure of protection against theft of 
the fruits of his diligence —. given a 
sporting chance to win and hold a com- 
petence —- man becomes resourceful, 
and learns to co-operate with others in 
creative and productive enterprise. 

So long as he retains his confidence 
in the stability of laws that protect his 
property, man grows in creative and 
productive strength and _ skill. Blast 
away his protection from piracy, or 
permit it to decay, and he loses all in- 
centive to invent, to produce—or to ac- 
cumulate. 

To build a strong nation there must 


be provided, and maintained — per- 


suasively—broad inducements to create 
and produce. Therefore, in seeking to 
understand what has made America by 
far the greatest nation in all history, 
we are led to expect within it, and we 
find within it, the strongest and most 
ingenious pattern of obstructions to 
piracy ever devised—activating a nor- 
mally diligent people having at hand 
adequate natural resources—John W. 
Anderson, president of the National 
Patent Council. 
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Manufactured by 


DENMAN 


3 “ay 


COMPANY, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


THERE ARE ALL KINDS OF 


LEADERSHIP 


But few leaders have a greater responsibility than the 
product manufacturer striving to keep abreast of a great 
and growing industry. 


With Denman, it’s the never-ending job of supplying the 
textile industry with the BEST in picker design and con- 
struction FIRST. To do this, the scope of Denman labora- 
tory research is matched by an equally broad program of 
continuous field investigation and on-the-job testing. This 
double-barreled, Denman-Terrell approach to your picker 
requirements is one of the reasons Denman Pioneer Pickers 
ALWAYS give you LOWEST COST PER LOOM, PER 
YEAR. 
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At Limerick Yarn Mills in Manchester, N. H., Atwood Model 


MODEL 
GIVE LIMERICK 


10 Ring Twisters twist two ends of worsted yarn 
supplied from cones located in a magazine creel. In 
3 each of these machines, all 100 spindles are driven 
: : _ bya single, lapless, endless belt which gives equal 
¢ ki Ist Ra te a | power to each spindle and produces uniform twist 


from spindle to spindle. 


On the Model 10, each spindle is integrally connected 


with an automatic stop motion which stops the indi- 


vidual spindle and feed rolls simultaneously. Knots 
can be tied in single ends, avoiding roller laps and 


drop ply in the package. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


ATWOOD DIVISION 


Providence, Boston, Philadelphia, Utica, Charlotte, Atlanta, Chicago, 
Los Angeles; Montreal, Hamilton, Canada; Manchester, 
England; Paris, France; Basle, Switzerland 
Agents in every principal textile center throughout the world 


Model | 0) automatic sloft motion for each end and fily 
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Changes Public And Employee 
Attitude Business 


By HERMAN CONE, President, Cone Mills Corp., oamacbaen: N. C. 


AST year my two brothers took a trip to South America 

for the purpose of looking over business conditions. 
They found that, in spite of some rather drastic labor laws, 
capital was a much-sought-after commodity. Most of the 
countries they visited were short of manufactured articles, 
and the people were doing everything they could to eh- 
courage the establishment of all types of factories. In those 


nations that were especially short of capital, all sorts of in- ° 


ducements were being offered to attract foreign investors 
and to urge citizens of means to invest their own wealth in 
productive enterprises. They told me that opportunities 
down there, aside from the political risk, were just like 
those which attracted capital into the South 50 or 60 years 
ago 

It came as rather a shock to me to reaiize that during the 
last 5O or 60 years drastic changes have taken place in the 
attitude of a large segment of the American public towards 
the capitalistic system. Years ago, when this country was 
in need of all sorts of things, capital was appreciated and 
cultivated. The people, then, who had money and risked it 
in the building up of business ventures were looked upon 
as benefactors. Those who offered gainful employment to 
workers were aided and encouraged in their endeavors. 

The origin of one of our own companies, namely, the 
Salisbury [N. C.} Cotton Mill, will serve as an example of 
what I mean. 
minister who came from a prominent Morganton family, 
held several meetings in a tobacco warehouse in Salisbury. 
He was able to enlist the co-operation of other denomina- 
tions, beside his own, in holding a sort of religious revival 
in the town. Mr. Pearson had a question box and invited 
suggestions. He received many and varied responses. One 
of the suggestions made was that another industry should 
be established in Salisbury to furnish employment to those 
people who were then working in distilleries. The North 
Carolina Herald of Nov. 9, 1887, carried a rather interest- 
ing account of the meetings leading up to the organization 
of the mill. Let me quote a few paragraphs: 

Mr. Pearson, in a lecture yesterday afternoon, dwelt upon the 
fact that the great many poor and indigent people we have here 
ought to be and must be helped not by gifts and alms but by a 
chance to make an honest living. That a cotton factory would be 
the remedy. 


Pursuant to these urgent appeals a large number of citizens 
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Back in 1887 Mr. Pearson, a Presbyterian | 


gathered this morning at the Warehouse. and organized by calling 
upon Rev. F. J. Murdoch to act as chairman and Theo. Buerbaum 
as secretary. Mr. Murdoch in strong, eloquent, and earnest words 
pointed out that it had almost become a necessity to build a cot- 
ton mill here to help the poor whites, quoting Hon. J. S. Hender- 
son's words—that next to religion Salisbury needed a cotton factory. 

Rev. ‘4 Rumple, D. D., seconded Mr. Murdoch's appeal. He 
said that he knew so well the appalling condition of the poor 
whites of our town and that a cotton factory would be a sufficient 
remedy. 


Mr. I. H. Foust. urged ‘three reasons for the building of a mill: 
(1) Increased general prosperity of the town; (2) Benevolence and 
charity in giving the poor a chance to earn a living; (3) Cotton 
mills pay a handsome interest to investors. 

As a result of these meetings, $66,400 was subscribed 
by local citizens, and the Salisbury Cotton Mill was organ- 
ized. At that time the company did not have to pay much 
attention to good public relations. It had public good will 
in anticipation of the many benefits it would bring into the 
community. The-mill started off on the basis that it would 
fill a need, next only to the church. Note, also, that the 
people in those days thought it was an act of charity to give 
the poor people a chance to earn a living. The people who 
gathered together in that warehouse and agreed to invest 
their hard-earned money were also practical business men. 
They were willing to risk their savings not only as an act 
of charity but because they hoped that their venture would 
prove to be a profitable one. 

It might interest you to know that along about 1894 my 
father and his older brother Moses H. Cone invested just 
about everything they had, plus whatever funds they could 
borrow from members of their family, in the Proximity 
Mtg. Co. It was a big risk, because if the venture had failed 
they would have lost their entire savings. 
say that it proved successful. 
with about 250 looms. 


[ am happy to 
The Proximity Mill started 
Along about 1902 my father and 
uncle took another risk. They mortgaged the Proximity 
plant and invested the proceeds in the building of Whit« 
Oak Mill: The company did not pay a dividend until 1914 
(about 20 years). Some of you, who may be acquainted 
with the present Federal Revenue Law known as Section 
102, might raise an eyebrow at this statement. No, it was not 
done in order to save income taxes for the stockholders, for 
the simple reason that up to 1914. there was no personal 
federal income tax at all. During that period all of the 
earnings of the business were plowed back into buildings 
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and machinery so that by 1914 the small 250-loom denim 
mill had increased to two plants containing 3,500 loams. 
[It is interesting to note that Moses H. Cone had not re- 
ceived one penny, in either salary or dividend, on his in- 
vestment in the Proximity Mfg. Co. when he died in 1908. 

I think our story is typical of the way in which many 
business organizations have been built in this country. Our 
free enterprise system has provided for the American peo- 
ple a much higher standard of living than that of any other 
country in the world. American business is responsible for 
the fact that, although we have only about seven per cent 
of the world’s population, we own about 70 per cent of the 
world’s automobiles, 34 per cent of the railroads, 50. per 
cent of the telephones, etc. 

Sixty years ago employees who sought work in the tex- 
tile plants were very happy to. secure jobs. Most of them 
came from farms where they had been struggling along to 
make both ends meet,.and they were very glad to be able to 
move into mill villages where the living accommodations 
were far better than the dilapidated farm houses from which 
they came. They looked up to their employers as bene- 
factors. Most*of the mills at that time were quite small, 
and it was not unusual for the mill owners to know most 
of their employees by name. Workers referred to the fact 
that they worked for Mr. Jones; they very rarely expressed 
the thought that they worked for the company headed by 
Mr. Jones. 

In spite of the fact that working conditions then were 
far less desirable than they now are, people were willing to 
follow the policies established by the mill owners. Some 
time ago I came across a set of company rules of 1868 that 
were posted in the old Granite Factory at Haw River. At 
that time Governor Thomas M. Holt was the. principal 
owner of the property. I am sure some of these rules will 
be of interest to you, so I have copied a few. Let me quote: 

In employing a hand or hands, it is understood to be a part of 
the agreement, that he or she is required to give ten day's notice at 


Vincent Heads S. T. A. Division 


Walter D. Vincent, superintendent of Nos. 1 and 2 
Mills, Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, Va.; 1s the 
new chairman of the Northern North Carolina-Vir- 
ginia Division of the Southern Textile Association. 
He succeeds J. B. Powell, superintendent of Erlanger 
Mills, Inc., Lexington, N. C., who held ‘the position 
for two years. 

Mr. Vincent was elected during the group's Fall 
meeting Sept. 11 tn the Sheraton Hotel at High Point 
N. C., where nearly 150 operating executives were 
luncheon guests of Highland Cotton Mills. Elected 
vice-chairman was G, R. Ward, superintendent of 
Highland Cotton Mills; Howard Barton, rayon plant 
superintendent for Fieldcrest Mills at Spray, N. C., 
was re-elected divisional sec retary. 

The program consisted of addresses by Herman 
Cone, president of Cone Mills Corp. at Greensboro. 
N. C., and Dr. C. J. Schollenberger, director of train- 
ing for Dan River Mills. Mr. Cone’s remarks are 
printed on accompanying pages. T. Lynwood Smith, 
director of industrial relations for Highland Cotton 
Mills, made the welcoming address. 


the ofhce, of their. intention to leave, before leaving; and, if a 
hand leaves without giving the required notice, they forfeit what 
may be due them. If there is any objection to this rule, it will be 
made known before employing, in which case the applicant CER- 
TAINLY WILL NOT BE EMPLOYED. The Superintendent 1s 
required to give 30 days notice, on same penalties as above. 

Hands will be paid the first of every month, or as soon there- 
after aS the Pay Rolls can be made out. 

All hands are required to come at the ringing of the Bell, which 
will be five minutes before the mill starts, and be at their respective 
places when the mill is started. They will not be allowed to’ stay 
out, except in sickness, or leave the place at their own pleasure, 
without asking leave of absence from the Manager, who is. in- 
stra¢cted to grant such request, if it is possible to do so without 
stopping any machinery. 

After the mill starts, no one will be allowed to absent themselves 
trom the Mill unnecessarily, or to attend to their own or other 
person's affairs, without giving notice to the Manager. 

The Mill will run 12 hours per day, except Saturdays, whén it 
will step at 4 o'clock in the afternoon. The Card Room will be 
stopped by order of the Manager, in time to clean up the machin 
ery. 

Meal hours will be regulated by the Proprietor, who. will con 
cult the convenience and wishes of the heads of families. 

All hands are required to be respectful to the Manager, and the 
Manager to them, to be industrious, and keep their work in ordet 

All orders will be issued to the Manager, who will be held 
accountable for their taithful execution, also for the quantity and 
quality of the work, and the condition of the machinery. He 1s 
required to be present at the starting and stopping of the machinery, 
to overlook and inspect the work of all hands, to see that the m 
chinery 1s kept in proper condition, and should be find that through 
the negligence. or carelessness of any hand, the machinery, quantitv 
or quality of the work‘is injured, or the hand not complying with 
these rules, he is required and authorized to correct such hand in 
any manner he may think best, by docking their time, ot discharg- 
ing from the mill 

Matches are not allowed in the Mill. No excuse whatever will 
be taken for a violation of this rule. The person violating it will 
at once be discharged. ; 

Machinery broken by carelessness, will be repaired, the cost of 
repairing will be charged to the hand doing the injury, if the Pro 
prietor shall so determine. 

The Proprietor reserves to himself the right to be the judge 
whether these rules are complied with or not, and to discharge any 
hand whom he shall consider as violating the same. 


[ will admit that some of those rules were rather drastic. 
and I am sure that none of us would want to go back to the 
operating conditions that were in effect back in 1868. | 
quoted them merely to illustrate the policies under which 
the mills were run many years ago, when they were appre- 
ciated a.lot more than they are today by their employees 
and by the public. 

It just happened that, the depression of the 1920s was 
particularly severe on the little village of Haw River. The 
mills closed down, and our company purchased the prop- 
erty from the bank. You can not imagine the squalor that 
we found. The morale of that community had sunk to such 
a low level that it was said that railroad men hated to stop 
their passenger trains for even a few minutes at the station 
for fear of some untoward incidents taking place. We de- 
cided to remodel the plants and start them up, and opera 
tions were begun along about the latter part of 1928. Many 
of the old workers came to the plant and were delighted to 
secure employment. Many of the townsfolk came in 
some with tears in their eyes—to express gratitude to us 
that we were furnishing the people a means of livelihood. 
Twenty short years have elapsed since that time, and | often 
wonder how many people around Haw River maintain. the 
same attitude towards our company that they had when we 
started up the plants. 


About 25 years ago, when the migration of textile plants 
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for rayons 


The stabilized rayons now available make | 
fast colors a “must” for customer satisfaction. 
Du Pont Ponsol* and Leucosol*... 
anthraquinone-type dyes...and 
Sulfanthrene* . . . thioindigoid and related 
dyes ... produce superior light and 
wet fastness on rayons. 


Du Pont Continuous Pad Steam method 
is an excellent way to produce a wide 
range of attractive shades of outstanding 
fastness and uniformity. 


Investigate the selection and application 
of these dyes. Our Technical Staff 
will be glad to help you. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co, 
(Inc.), Dyestuffs Div., 
Wilmington 98, Del. 
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from New England to the South was at its peak, Natson’s 
Business catried a most enlightening article in its February, 
1924, issue entitled “Industry Is Giving Us a New South.” 
The following quotation, I am sure, will be of great in- 
terest: 


Towns, counties, and states have thrown themselves into the 
movement for increasing industrial productivity. The motorman 
on the street car, the policeman on his beat, the small shopkeeper— 
all are boosters for Southern factory development. The South holds 
out a warm and earnest welcome to all who would establish a new 
manufacturing plant. 

Robert Amory of Boston, president of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, made up of Northern cotton mill men, 
in° addressing the American Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
composed of Southerners, at a convention at Richmond last May, 
expressed this thought. 

“I can not,’ said he, “emphasizé enough that your greater ad 
vantage is the good will of the citizens of your respective states 
and their sound appreciation of, and acknowledgment to, indus- 
try. This attitude is reflected in the feelings of your legislatures 
toward your mills. The lack of this feeling of good will and en- 
couragement toward the New England mills is their principal, if 
not their only, handicap. I have a feeling, perhaps it is only a 
hope,. that the tide is turning and that soon our New England legis- 
latures will really try to encourage and foster industry. There are 
distinct signs of this in some of the states. Until this occurs there 
will be few, if any, new cotton mills built in New England 

It is a well-known fact that the citizens of New England 
paid little heed to statements made by Mr. Amory and other 
prominent and able industrialists. The textile industry con- 
tinued to leave New England; and right now that section 
operates just about 20 per cent of the total spindleage in 
the United States, whereas 50 or 60 years ago the New 
England States dominated our industry. 

Last month I received a circular letter from the Chamber 
of Commerce of Deming, N. M. Let me quote a few para- 
graphs. 


How would you like a factory site and building for free? 


Deming has factory buildings complete with lights, power, heating: 


facilities, water, railroad sidings, and warehousing buildings ready 
for occupancy. : 

You can reach two-thirds of the country as economically from 
Deming as anywhere, and it is an ideal location for South Ameri- 
can-Mexican markets. 

An excellent local labor supply, and skilled labor is available in 
the area. There are no radical elements or organized labor-pressure 
groups. | 

Deming is a rapidly growing community of approximately 7,000 
population. Warm winters, delightful summers, sleep beneath 
blankets the year round. One of the finest and most healthful 
climates with the finest water (99.99 pure by U. 
test) in the country 

If interested, write us stating size of company, etc., and we will 
be glad. to supply details and co-operate in every. way. 


This example will illustrate the point that even now in 
some parts of the United States the people are offering vari- 
ous inducements towards the establishment of manufactur- 
ing plants: 


Perhaps some of the oldest inhabitants in the communi- 
ties from which you come still remember the time when 
your corporation was organized and remember how the com. 
munity was benefited at the time. But, unfortunately, these 
old-timers are passing on; and the younger citizens know, 
and apparently care, very little about conditions that existed 
years ago. Many of them accept as a matter of course the 
fact that the corporations are in their midst. Some of them 
may realize the benefits that are accruing to their community 
by reason of the payrolls that are being distributed every 
week, but they do not feel the same sense of appreciation 
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S. Government 


for the corporations that the citizens felt at the time the 
businesses were established. Few ever stop to consider what 
their situation would be today if the business had not been 
established or if it were suddenly discontinued. 

The same thing has happened in respect to a great deal 
of our help. There are hardly any of them left who came 
from the farm. Most of our employees have never had to 


work on the farm. A few of them even have the feeling 


that they are rendering us a favor by working in our plants. 
Employee attitude, | am afraid, has changed a great deal 
since the olden days. 


A simple example of .what I mean is the question of 


seniority. I believe that a man who has worked faithfully 
for a company for many years is entitled to more considera- 
tion than an equally qualified worker who has been with us 
only a short time. However, I also feel that a man to whom 
we have given steady employment for many years, through 
prosperous and lean times, also has a definite obligation to 
his job and should not feel free to quite without giving us 
a reasonable time to secure a replacement. | 

In spite of the benefits.that our American system has 
brought to this country, industry finds itself continuously 
on the defensive. We are operating in an atmosphere that 
is partially hostile to our aims and views. 

It seems to me that as part of our daily jobs we should 
try to rebuild some of the good will that we have undoubt- 
edly lost. Many companies are working on this important 
matter and have instituted departments for both public and 
industrial relations. I am sure that most of you have noticed 
public relations advertisements that are appearing in cur- 
rent periodicals, as, for example, a full-page advertisement 
by the Bell Telephone System which appeared in Life maga- 
zine Aug. 16, 1948. Under a picture of a husky-looking 
baby pulling off an undershirt, the ad carried the following 
title: ““‘We've outgrown the old size, too.” The ad continued 
as follows: “The telephone facilities that seemed big 
enough before the war are not nearly big enough for now. 
So we've been hard at work on our biggest expansion pro- 
gram. Just in the past year, we started avork on 1,500 new 
telephone buildings or additions to present buildings. In 
the three years since the war, we've added nearly 9,000,000 
new Bell telephones. And still more are needed! It shows 
how the Telephone Company must keep growing to meet 
your needs. To serve a nation like ours, the Bell System 
can never be too big. We're going full speed ahead with 
this expansion program so that everybody, everywhere, can 
have more and better telephone service than ever before.’ 

I have noticed some very effective ads, along the same 
line, by Duke Power Co., Avondale Mills of Alabama, 
Burlington Mills, and others too numerous to mention. 
These ads are directed largely towards public good will for 
industry rather than to the purpose of promoting sales of 
particular products. Various trade associations, such as the 
National Association of Manufacturers. are calling attention 
to the fact that the American system is the best system for 
the average citizen. 

The textile industry, through the medium-of a little com 
mittee headed up by Ellsworth Huggins entitled Cotton 
Textile Industry-Wide Committee on Public Relations, is 
doing a swell job. This committee deserves the support of 
all of us, and I hope that all of your mills are contributing. 

Industrialists by this time have learned that a healthy 
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means 


a Half-Century 


of progress 
in the betterment 
of 


Loom Harness Equipment. 


Flat Steel Heddles—Loom Frames 
Loom Reeds — Warp Preparation 
Equipment—Shuttles and Loom 
Harness Accessories 


are all the result of the research devoted 
to understanding the needs of the mill 
in producing fabrics second to none. 


Are you taking full advantage of 
the facilities, experience and 
knowledge that our Fifty 

Years in manufacturing 

equipment for the Textile 

Industry have to offer? 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. Co. 
a, 2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVE., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISLON 
621 E. McBEE AVE., GREENVILLE, S.C. 


Other Offices and Plants 
Atlanta, Ga. Greensboro,N.C. e Providence,R.|. Montreal, Can. 
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business needs more than customers and employees. It 


needs understanding friends. The best place to make 
friends is at home, where your company means the people 
who work for it. These people are real, personal, tangible. 
They live across the. street. They belong to churches and 
clubs. They ride on the buses, and their children go to 
school. If they are happy in their work they are your best 
ambassadors. On the other hand, they cannot do their best 
for you if their neighbors do not know and respect the 
company where they work. 

No single element in the community is so essential in 
winning good will as the local press. I would suggest that 
you co-operate with the editor of your paper. I am sure 
‘that he would like to keep informed in regard to items of 
interest that take place in and around your plants. You do 
not have to give away confidential matter. Any sign of 
attempt, however, to conceal legitimate news only whets 


the curiosity of an alert reporter. In most cases he will co- 


operate when confidences are necessary. | 

We must realize that our plants are much larger than 
they were 60 years ago and that it is very difficult to main- 
tain as close and intimate a personal relationship between 
employer and employee as there was at that time. Most’ of 
us can do a lot, however, towards establishing a better re- 
lationship with our workers, Every business man should 
take up this cause and be sure that his employees under- 
stand all of the merits of the American way of life. We 
must give them the facts ourselves if we are to counteract 
the unsound propaganda they have been and are receiving. 
There are many ways to get your ideas across.. You are in 
much better position to determine the method than anyone 
else. 

Actions, however, speak louder than words. We can talk 
all we want about the wonderful system that we have and 
about the evils of Communism and other forms of regi- 
mentation, but we shall never convince the working popu- 
lation of these United States merely by expressing our 
views. Our workers will analyze our thoughts in the light 
of their own conditions and experiences. If our employees 
feel a lack of security they will question the soundness of 
our argument. If they do not believe they have an oppor- 
tunity to advance, it will be hard to prove to them that this 
is the land of opportunity. If they do not believe that they 
are treated fairly they may feel that they would be better 
off if the government ran all the manufacturing plants. In 
short, we must see to it that we have a sound personnel 
policy. 

You will note that I said “sound personnel policy.” | 
did not say personnel department. You may not need the 


latter. You certainly must have the former if you expect 
to enjoy industrial peace and good will. I do not pose as 
an expert on personnel relations;.and, even if T did, the 
time is too short for a full discussion here. You might be 
interested, however, in a brief description of our set-up, 
which, over the past year or so, has proved to be quite 
beneficial to us. 

We have a small personnel department. Once a week, 
at lunch, the superintendents of our Greensboro plants and 
their assistant superintendents meet with the head of our 
personnel department and listen to and act upon his recom- 
mendations. Our officers attend as many of these lunches 
as possible. The personnel policy thus established is ad- 
ministered by the superintendent of each plant through his 
line organization. 

You ‘can see that the superintendent and his assistants 
really head up the personnel organization of each plant and 
that the overseers and second hands are charged with the 


responsibility of carrying out the policies in their respec- 
tive departments. The superintendent of each plant has a 


personnel assistant who works in close co-operation with 
the overseers and second hands but who does not in any 
way interfere with the plant relationship between the super- 
visors and their workers. The personnel assistant might 
seek, advice from the personnel department, but he is re- 
sponsible to the superintendent and reports directly to him. 

We feel that we have made some progress in improving 
industrial relations in our plants. We attribute these im- 
provements to three main causes: (1) Our personnel policy 


4s determined largely by the superintendents, their assistants 


and supervisors; they are, therefore, interested in carrying 
out these policies. (2) The superintendents and their as- 
sistants, through frequent meetings with their supervisory 
staffs, are actually responsible for supervisory training. (3) 
The development, installation, and making effective of a 
formal but practical grievance procedure, from which both 
management and our employees have received excellent re- 
sults. 

We are truly living in a different era from that which 
existed 60 years ago.. We must recognize changes in public 
thinking, not only by our citizens as a whole but by our 
own workers. My confidence in American management is 
great. I have seen solved many problems during miy time. 
My confidence in the essential fairness, good sense, and 
good will of the American people is equally as great. I am 
sure that, if we adapt our thinking policies to the present 
era, we shall be able to win back some of the good will for 
our companies that I am afraid we have long neglected to 
cultivate. 


MAN-BUILDING POWERS 


— Man Analysis — 


Part Four of a Series by W. M. McLAURINE 


N all of these discussions, generalities have to be used 
because each plant is individual in its policies, products 
and operations. The suggestions are sufficiently poignant to 
enable a personnel man to work out his own methods if he 
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so desires. In discussing the topic of “Man Analysis,” there 
are at least two points of view to be considered. First, is 
the applicant the type of person who would fit constructive- 


ly and co-operatively into the organization? If he is, then 
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Wen. in 1662, Louis XIV consolidated the various Paris work shops 
into the Royal Gobelin Manufactory, French tapestry entered its 
grandiose era. In this, as in all else, Europe strove to imitate the “Sun 
King.” The subtle blendings of color in these luxurious woven hangings 


made them the hallmark of nobility. Then, as now, color sold textiles. 
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LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 


PROVIDENCE *® PHILADELPHIA GREENVILLE *© CHATTANOOGA 
New York Representative, 40 Worth St. 
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INCREASED PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


EXTILE profits in the foreseeable future will probably come 

from savings rather than markups. For such profits textile 
manufacturers ordinarily look to increased production, economy 
of operation and better quality at the same price. 

In view of the present trend toward the intermingling of fibres 
in various branches of the industry, manufacturers should also 
lock for a FOURTH PROFIT in flexibility of equipment. For 
equipment that is handling one fibre today may be called upon to 
handle a totally different fibre tomorrow. 

The Foster Model 102 Winder is unique in its field because it 
offers a fourth profit from flexibility and can still compete with or 
surpass other winders (which lack this same flexibility) on the 
basis of increased production, economy of operation and improved 
quality of product. Briefly, here is the story: — 


FOSTER MACHINE 


Westfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


Cc 


Southern Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, North Caroling; 
Ross-Whitehead & Co., itd., University. Tower Bldg., 660 Ste. Catherine Street, West, 
Montreal, Quebec; Evropean Representaiive: Muschamp Taylor, Ltd., Manchester, England. 


FOSTER MODEL 1025 


tHe Hlexcble winder 


f MERC AO, WOO 


Canadian Representative: 


FLEXIBILITY —— Will handle any count or type staple yarn 
with same traverse mechanism — any angle of wind from 
9° to 18° —any ordinary taper. Can be equipped to wind 


_knitting or warping cones, dye packages, tubes or short 


traverse cheeses, one type on each side of the machine if 
desired. 

INCREASED PRODUCTION — Doubles production over 
cbsolete models because of high winding speeds (up to 
700 y.p.m.) and labor saving devices mentioned under 
“ECONOMY”. 7° traverse cones, if desired. 
ECONOMY — Reduces operating costs ‘4 under obsolete 
models because of self threading tension devices, easy 
doffing, 7” traverse package, if desired, and empty bobbin 
conveyors which empty into standard sized trucks. Repair 
costs as low as $3.50 per year per 100 spindle machine. 
QUALITY PRODUCT — Automatic inspection. Condi- 
tioned yarn. Convex base prevents under-winding and 
nipping. Ribbon breaker prevents ribbon wind. Uniform 
density and properly shaped cones. Minimum tension on 
soft twist yarns prevents excess breakage. 
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BARBER-COLMAN 


PORTABLE WARP TYING MACHINE 
MODEL LS The above view shows the portable Warp Tying Machine in 


operation of tying-in a new wool warp at the loom. The ends on 
the left have been tied. The reed, harness and drop wires are left 
undisturbed, saving the labor and time required for removing and 
replacing the weaving elements, as well as re-gaiting of the loom. 
This machine is particularly adapted for tying-in wool, worsted, 
mohair and other difficult yarns. The Figure-8 knots securely hold 
all types of yarn. All warps are selected from an end and end 


lease resulting in perfectly straight warps. 


huroMaTiC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING- r MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN 


ROCKFORD + ILLINOIS 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S. A. 
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Greenville Show 


ESPITE the absence of the large machinery builders, 
LD) the 15th Southern Textile Exposition, held in Textile 
Hall, Greenville, $. C., the week of Oct. 4-9, was highly 
successful and surprised almost everyone by attracting a 
record-breaking attendance of mill officials and operating 
executives from all over the Textile South. It was estimated 
that from 20,000 to 25,000 mill men entered the hall dur- 
ing the week. : 
including Callaway, 
Dan River, Springs, West Point and others, sent groups of 
their employees to Greenville each day. Every textile state 
in the South was represented by the mill visitors, as were 
several Northern and Mid-Western states and five or ‘six 
foreign countries. : 


Some of the larger organizations, 


There is no disputing the fact that the large, interesting 
exhibits of looms, spinning frames, winders, warpers and 
other heavy machinery which have featured past Southern 
Textile Expositions, were greatly missed by the visiting 
mill men, but, fortunately, a number of the exhibits had 
moving machinery. Among these were Hunt Machine Works 
with four operating looms in the big booth just inside the 
main entrance, which attracted throngs of visitors each day; 
Marshall & Williams with its high-speed tenter frame; 
Allen Co., with a high-speed warper; J. E. Rhoads & Sons 
with an operating loom showing the new double reduction 
drive; Meadows Mfg. Co., with a short section of a band- 
driven spinning frame; Mount Hope Machinery Co., with 
its guiding and feeding equipment; Veeder-Root Co., with 
an operating loom demonstrating its counters. 

The booths this year were unusually attractive and de- 
noted the expenditure of much time and money in their 
preparation. Among the exhibitors were a score or morc 
who had not shown at past expositions. With very few 


One of the enjoyable events of show week in Greenville was the barbecue 
picnic given Tuesday evening by Seydel-Woolley Co. at Camp Buckhorn 
Lodge, located in a beautiful state park, high in the hills about ten miles 


from the city. 


Following an old fashioned barbecue of “short ribs and 
chicken” 


prepared by Vassar Woolley’s veteran chauffeur, Clayton 
Walker, the versatile Clayton entertained the group with Negro melodies. 
Surprise of the evening was the appearance of Miss Esther Greene of 
Greenville, ““Miss South Carolina” in the reeent Atlantic City beauty 
pageant, who led the singing of several pepular numbers. Guests num- 
bered approximately 100 mill men and other friends ef the company. 
In the group above, left to right. are: Hon. Roger Peace, Earl Daniel, 
Vassar Woolley, Charlie Peace, Jack Elliott, H. A. Burrow. Claude Mast, 
Bert Melntire, T. H. Floyd, Fred MeCullough and W. L. Adeock. 
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exceptions, exhibitors expressed complete satisfaction with 
the week's results and a majority have ‘'signed up” for the. 
1950 exposition which will be held in the Fall of that year. 

The housing committee headed by Mrs. W. B. Mulligan 
deserves much credit for the job done in securing rooms in 
private homes for the visitors. In fact, so effectively did 
this committee function that there was actually a surplus of 
available rooms. | 

It was generally felt that upon the success or failure of 
the 1948 show depended its continuance as a- regular bi- 
annual event. Judging by the comments of mill executives 
and exhibitors alike, it is believed this year's S. T. E. passed 
the test with flying colors and that the every other year 
schedule, interrupted by the war, has now been resumed. 
W. G. Sirrine, the president of Textile Hall Corp., Miss 
Bertha Green, the efficient and hard-working secretary, and 
other members of the staff have labored through the months 
to make the show a success, and they should feel deeply 
gratified with the results of their efforts; A collection was 
taken up among the exhibitors to raise funds for a gift for 
Miss Green, who said she would purchase a watch and have 
it. properly inscribed. 

A summary of exhibits in Textile Hall which offered 
new and relatively new equipment and accessories follows: 

Allen Co., New Bedford, Mass., introduced its hydrauli- 
cally controlled warper for the first time. Actually, it was 
assembled and placed in operation for the first time on the 
Textile Hall floor. The high-speed unit will be sold gener- 
ally after extensive mill tests. 

Shown initially was the ElectroniK Moist-O-Graph, made 
by Brown Instrument Co. of Philadelphia, Pa. It measures 
moisture content by electrical conductivity, and consists of a 
transmitter unit incorporating a measuring circuit and a 
recorder with the control mechanism. 


The recorder can be 
separated from the transmitter by a considerable distance. 

New, and constantly drawing a large group of spectators, 
was the Clark Equipment Co. Universal cotton clamp built 
at Battle Creek, Mich. Attached to a Clipper battery-pow- 
ered truck, the clamp. will handle all three basic types of 
cotton bales. 

Dayton (Ohio) Rubber Co, introduced its Dayco cot 
grinder, a precision machine tool designed for rapid buf- 
ting. The company’s cots were demonsrated on one-delivery 
drawing frame built for demonstration purposes by Gossett 
Machine Co. of Gastonia, N. C. 

Although not an exhibitor, it developed at the show that 
Draper Corp. is going into the loom rebuilding business at 
its Spartanburg, S. C., plant. The loom used to demonstrate 
Veeder-Root pick counters was operated at 201 picks per 
minute for about 95 per cent efficiency. A limited number 
of similar looms will be turned out at Spartanburg. 

Foxboro ( Mass.) Co. had a coming-out party for its 
multi-record Dynalog, an electronic recorder capable of 
making up to six records on one circular chart simultane- 
ously. It is designed for use particularly with large dryers 
and calendars as well as air conditioning systems. 

Once identified exclusively as a loom rebuilding firm, 
Hunt Machine Co. of Greenville has evolved into a builder 
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STAINLESS 
STEEL 


COPPER 


...to fit YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Install new and improved size kettles 
and controls and eliminate many of 
your sizing problems. 


Our mill-tested, standard kettles 
are available in 3 body metals: 


Cast Iron (lined with 48 ounce cop- 
per welded in place.) 


Solid Copper (8 guage.) 
Stainless Steel (12 guage.) 
Each furnished in 110, 160, 250 
or 360 gallon capacity. 
Top and fixtures are expertly 
fitted. Semi-elliptical filling doors 
equipped with handles. 
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Single motion brass stirrers, and 
baffles for superior agitation and 
uniform size mixing. 


Vertical agitator shaft, operating 
in rigid step bearing, is driven by 
smooth-running bevel gears mounted 
in cast housing. Equipped with a 
14” x 2” T & L pully for 100 RPM 
or individual motor drive. 


Kettle is tapped for steam pipe 
connection and equipped with Brass 
heating coil. Automatic regulators 
for accurate control furnished on any 
style kettle. 


WEST FOUNDRY & 
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If TEXTILE BULLETIN’s chief cameraman did not have to double as business manager, more of his shots might turn out good. At any rate. he did 
have some luck. From left to right and top te bottom: Crowds waiting to enter Textile Hall; Allen Ceo.; Aluminum Co. of America; Armstrong 
Cork Co.;: the Bahnson Co.: Clark Equipment Ce.; Clinton Co.; Dayton Rubber Co.; Dodge Mfg. Co.; the Foxboro Co.; Hunt Machine Werks, Ine. ; 
Hyster Co.: Industrial Engineering Co,; Walter Kidde & Co.; Meadows Mig. Co.; Moffatt Bearings Co.; New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co.: and 
Mount Hope Machinery Co. 
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Alse exhibiting at Textile Hall: Pittsburgh Corning Corp.; Reeves Pulley Co.; J. EB. Rhoads & Sons, the Ridge Tool Co.; the National Plastic 
Products Co.: Sinclair Refining Co.; Smith, Dram & Co.; Seneco Products Co.; Southern States Equipment Corp.; Stop-Fire, Ine. ; mill men regis- 
tering with TEXTILE BULLETIN; Tide Water Associated Oil Co.; Tolhburst Centrifugals Division of American Machine & Metals, Ime.;.l. S. Gutta 
Percha Paint Co. Barreled Sunlight: Veeder-Root, Inc.; Venango Engincering Co.: Westinghouse Electric Corp.: and the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Sorry. but other pictures ran bad. 
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a, SMOOTH ROUND NOSE 


STRAIGHT SIDE WARP SPINNING BOBBIN 


(gs 
SLIGHT GAP INSIDE 
70 PROVIDE ACTS AS 
CUSHIONING DRIVING 
EFFECT BUSHING 


The spindle top fils the ‘‘cushion 
grip” with a gentle squeeze to 
make top-drive contact, which 
breaks sharp and easy with- 

out drag or pull in doffing. 


and 
TOUGHNESS foo 


Added to these exclusive and outstand- 
ing features of the SONOCO Bobbin is 
our scientific treatment by impregna- 
tion for toughening the laminated fibre 
against rough handling between spool- 
er and spinning frame. 


No other warp spinning bobbin has been developed to 
incorporate all of the SONOCO Bobbin features which 
are proving their advantages in ever increasing use. 


MAINTAINS 
UNIFORM 
“CLEARANCE 


A straight side bobbin and « Sonoco Propucts ComMpANY 


straight side spindle acorn 
BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. S Cc. CONN. 


— DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


meah constant uniform clear- 
ance at this point, which is 
essential in maintaining top 
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of looms with 90 to 95 per cent all-new parts. Starting with 


the loom sides only, Hunt is now turning out its HE rayon 
filament loom and its HL-16 cotton loom. 

Described as able to double production, lower variation 
and greatly increase breaking strength, the new Ideal draw- 
ing was shown for the first time in the booth of Ideal 
Machine Shops, Inc., Bessemer City, N. C. The new high- 
speed untit ts mounted on ball bearings which are grease- 
packed and fully enclosed; it may be specified for new 
frames, or ordered as replacement for existing equipment. 

Kanoy & Sons Machine Co., Inc., of Charlotte, N. C.. 
demonstrated a new automatic filling winder based on pat- 
ented engineering features embodied in the German Hacoba 
automatic pirnwinder. The machine has a spindle speed of 
4,500 revolutions per minute and winds four bobbins simul- 
taneously in six minutes: Improvements will be made and 
the machine will be made available commercially in the near 
future, according to Kanoy officials. 

J. E. Rhoads & Sons of Philadelphia incited much interest 
with its double reduction, pivoted motor drive. It is an 
individual drive providing a constant tension and cushion. 
It is said.to be quieter, allow less shock and vibration, and 
is easily adjusted for changes in loom speed. The drive 
was invented by Charles C. Lindsay of Roanoke, Ala., and 
has been tested for many months in the Rhoads plant. 

Sinclair Oil Co. was proud of its new spindle oil, which 
is said to cut bolster wear as much as two-thirds and reduce 
residue in spindle basins. Sinclair representatives had sam- 
ples of the new oil after it had been run for many hours 


The Rhoads loom drive as demonstrated during the 15th Southern 
Textile Exposition at Greenville, 5. C., last month. 


and were comparing its clarity with dirtiness of an older 
type of spindle oil which had been run the same number of 
hours. 

Veeder-Root’s exhibit gave prominence to a cut meter 
for uniform lengths of cloth as it is woven. It automatically 
halts the loom after a desired yardage has been woven, 
allowing closer inventory control. The cut meter was devel- 
oped nearly ten years ago, but has never been promoted 
extensively. 


Opening, Picking, Carding & Spinning 


THE MILL 


| / By ROBERT Z. WALKER 


Part Seven—Distributing Systems 


T IS essential for anyone who 1s attempting to understand 
| the value of the picking process, and who wishes to 
evaluate the process in relation to the rest of cotton spinning 
system, to have a complete knowledge of the different sub- 
assemblies making up the picker. The different parts of the 
picker and their effect upon the stock must be clearly fixed 
in the mind of the technician. In the picker, as in other 
textile machines, the main problem in producing high quality 
work is in adjusting certain settings and speeds in such a 
manner that the proper co-ordination as a whole ts accom- 
plished. For instance, the settings of beater to grid bars 
and feed rolls must be correct for the staple length of the 
stock, the beater speed must be that which will produce the 
correct number of beats per inch, and the fan speed must be 
co-ordinated with the speed of the beater. There are many 
factors affecting the action of the picker upon the stock and 
each of these factors must be understood before any adyust- 


ment can be attempted. However, betore studying the picker 
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itself, the manner in which the picker is fed should first be 
closely examined. 

The stock is generally carried from the opening line 
through a conveying line to the picker room. The standard 
conveying pipe is 124/4 inches in diameter and most machin- 
ery is made with inlets and outlets to conform to this size. 
The power to pull the stock from the opening room to the 
picker room is supplied in the form of air currents generated 
by the fan of a condenser, at the end of the line in the picker 
room, which collects the stock and then delivers it to the 
system used for feeding the picker, or pickers. 

As the hourly production of an opening line is well over 
1,000 pounds and that of a picker only 300-350 pounds, 
one opening line can be the supply unit for three, four, or 
more pickers if there is some type of feeding unit taking the 
stock from the conveying line and delivering it to the indi- 
vidual pickers, A very small mill or unit using only one 
picker needs nothing but a reserve box over the picker. .The 
stock from the conveying line is collected by the condenser 
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and dropped into the reserve box, which supplies the picker 
with additional fresh stock as needed. In most mills, how- 
ever, the hourly production is greater than 300 pounds and 
there must be more than one picker used, necessitating the 
installation of a distributing system. 

A little over 30 years ago the development of the modern 
distributor was commenced, stimulated by the increased use 
of the electric motor as a prime mover, At first, the stock 
was taken through the conveying line, collected by a con- 
denser, and then dropped into a pile either on the floor of 
the picker room or into a bin. The stock was then fed to 
the pickers by hand. It was soon seen that there should be 
some method of taking the stock from the conveying line 
and feeding it to the line of pickers mechanically and there 
was designed a distributing system, or distributor, consisting 
of a conveyor belt running on guides and supporting pulleys 
placed over the feeder hoppers of the line of pickers. At 
each hopper was a gate which, when in position diagonally 
across the path of the belt, diverted the cotton into the 
hopper. These gates were controlled by a rake operating 
within the hopper, the position of the rake determining the 
opening or closing of the gate. 

There were two points of operation in which this type of 
distributor fell short of satisfaction; first, there was not any 
co-ordination between the amount of stock needed by the 
pickers and that delivered by the opening line. Second, there 
was not any method of taking care of the surplus cotton 
which resulted from feeding more than the pickers could 
use at one time. The opening line was stopped by means of 


hand signals and while no more stock was fed until the- 


pickers needed it, there was still the problem of the cotton 


aie 


in transit at the time the signal was given. This stock was 
carried along the distributor past the last picker and dropped 
on the floor or into a truck. The lack of co-ordination be- 
tween the opening line and the picker intensified the prob- 
lem of maintaining laps which were within the allowable 
limits of weight variation as the lapse of time after the 
pickers needed stock and the time the opening line was 
started up and began delivering the necessary supply was 
the cause of thin spots in the length of the lap. 

The installation of electrical control to govern the feeding 
of the pickers has solved this problem to all practical pur- 
poses. In applying the electrical control to the distributing 
system, a switch was placed on the hopper of each picker. 
The switches were wired 1n parallel so that as long as one 
switch was closed cotton would continue to be delivered but 
would stop when all of the switches were opened. There 
still remained the question of what to do to the. surplus. 
Attempts were made to allow this excess stock on the dis- 
tributor to feed into the hopper of the last picker in the 
line but this was a definite failure as the hopper became 
flooded and caused the picker to choke up, with a resultant 
breakage of aprons and other parts. 

After this idea was discarded it was decided to put a 
large pipe at the end of the distributor. The surplus stock 
would ride the length of the distributor and pass through 
the pipe around back to the trunk line bringing the stock 
from the opening room. Results still were not completely 
adequate as it was extremely difficult to maintain a balance 
in the amount of air passing through the return pipe from 
the end of the distributor and the air coming from the 
conveying line from the opening room. The addition of 
the surplus stock of the cotton coming from the opening 
room tended to overload the hoppers of all of the pickers 


A distributor system installed by Saco-Lowell Shops. 
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Of Reconditioning Top Rolls Increases Efficiency 3 Ways 


. the top roll is searred and scratched, evidence of friction and drag. 


, the middle roll is prepared for. the deposit of special steel, 


. the bettom roll has been reconditioned’ by our own “‘Flow Steel”’ method with oil-retaining hard steel. 


FREQUENT OILING 


A survey among mills now using Ideal’s ‘’Flow-Steel’’ reconditioned top rolls indicates that daily, or even 


: : weekly, oilings are no longer necessary. Tests in many mills indicate oiling once a month is sufficient. 
} The oil-retaining steel used in the Ideal ‘'Flow-Steel’” method and the long intervals between oilings 
make Seconds due to oil-spotting negligible. | 


3 REDUCES WEAR CAUSED BY FRICTION 


lhe Ideal ‘‘Flow-Steel” method of reconditioning top rolls with an oil-retaining hard steel instead of 
cast iron has reduced friction to the vanishing point . . . often doubling the life of the top roll. 
| JUST CLIP AND MAIL 
| 
| For Complete Information fF ~ 
| DEPT. B-3 
Mail Coupon oda) Ideal Machine Shops, Inc. 
Bessemer City, North Carolina 
| 
Please send information on the Ideal ‘‘Flow-Steel’’ 
A MA ' method of reconditioning top rolls. ' 
Address 
BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


24TH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
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and caused an excessive amount of weight variation in the 
laps being made at the time. Another reason for the dis- 
continuance of this method of supply control was the fact 
that some of the stock would pass through the circuit two 
or three times before being fed to one of the pickers so that 
it would become rolled and matted and became difficult to 
pick properly. 

The conveyor belt was next replaced by a rake distributor, 
consisting of a series of rakes connected and moved by a 
number of chains. The stock was pushed along a trough to 
the pickers by the rakes and the surplus returned to circu- 
lation by being carried over the top of the distributor. The 
main fault of this method was the maintainance of the rakes 
and chains, which broke frequently and caused a high loss 
of production. The rakes were then placed on a conveying 
belt to eliminate the chains, and this proved much better, 
To a large extent, this is the form of the conveying belt 
now used im the modern rake distributor. : 

Still in search of a more efficient distributing system, 
there was designed a receiving compartment at the foot end 
of the distributor, in the form of a-large hopper with a set 
of delivery rolls in the bottom. The surplus stock was 
dropped into the hopper and taken from it back to the main 
feed line where it was combined with the cotton coming 
from the opening room. The main drawbacks to this were 
the same which had arisen earlier when, in another form, 
the same thing had been tried with the use of a large pipe 
at the end of the distributor instead of a hopper; that is, the 
inability to control the two air currents coming from the 
two different points. 

After this there was. developed the modern distributing 


Overflow reserve box: 


side opening is for return of surplus stock, bot- 
tom opening for delivery of steck to distributor. 


Inset is close-up of 
feed ehute switch.——/ Saco-Lowell photos.) 
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Automatic feed control with rake distributer; overhead and reserve box 
attached to feeders: rake lever shaft connected to mercury switch.— 
Saco-Lowell photo.) 


systems. Two types of distributors are in general use today 
and both have been proven very satisfactory. The main 
element upon which both hinge is, of course, the mechanism 
which provides for the return of surplus stock. The stock 
coming from the opening room is collected by a condenser 
and then dropped into a large hopper at the head of the 
distributor. This large hopper has at its bottom a pair of 
spiked delivery rolls which feed the stock down ‘to another 
conveying line. A condenser mounted over the distributor 
pulls the cotton, by means of an air current, up to a point 
over the conveying belt and then drops it onto the belt. The 
conveying belt is equipped with rakes which carry the stock 
to the end of the distributor and then move it along the 
trough over the pickers. This trough has built into it open- 
ings over each picker with a chute mounted into each open- 
ing. The stock drops into each chute until it is filled and 
then passes along to the next chute in the line. The surplus 
at the end, which has heretofore been the cause of so much 
trouble, is then dropped into the same hopper as that which 
receives the stock from the opening room. As the mixing 
‘of the stock is accomplished after the stock is taken from 
the opening room conveying line the problem of air current 
balance is eliminated, 

When feeders, or hoppers, are used’as feeding units for 
the pickers the individual hoppers are not equipped with 
rakes and control switches, so that the ultimate in electrical 
feed control is not achieved. ._Each chute above the feeders 
has a rake and switch but these serve only to stop the dis- 
tributor when the chute is full. They do not control the 
amount of stock fed to the picker. 

The most highly developed distributing system substitutes 
a short apron in back of the breaker section of the picker. 
This short apron delivers the stock to the feed rolls of the 
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The Tufferizing Process—developed, owned 
and used exclusively by Howard Bros. — cuts 
and forms wires with an accuracy never before 
obtained in the making of card clothing. The 
wires are formed with precision and placed accu- 

rately in the famous Tuffer Foundation .. . when 
drawn on the cylinder they fit snugly — sides 
perfectly parallel and every point in place. 


on 


Te top notch superintendent knows that the cards taking 
the brunt of the work need to be inspected more often than 
the others... and that if maximum efficiency is to prevail, all 
cards must have uniformly high quality clothing. 


Precision-made Tuffer Card Clothing meets the require- 
ments of those who know the best . . .. and want the best! It 


‘increases production, improves the quality ... and reduces 


carding costs. 


For complete information ask our representative or write to 
any Howard Bros. plant or office. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Gastonia, N. C. 


Branches: Philadelphia, Pa., and Blanco, Texas Direct Representation in Canada 
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beater and as it does not have to hold but a small supply of 
stock it enables a more completely and decisive control to be 
achieved. The whole success of this precision control lies 
in the application of switches and rakes which either halt or 
commence the continuance of the cotton supply. The stock 
is coming from the opening room to a condenser, dropping 
into a hopper through the hopper chute to a pipeline, and 
from the second condenser to the distributing belt. The belt 
carries the stock down around under the belt to the trough 
over the pickers and deposits enough stock into the chute 
over each picker to fill it. The surplus is then brought back 
into the original hopper and recirculated. 


Feed chute located over the short feed apron back of the picker—part 
of the modern distributing system.——/( Saco-Lowell photo.) 


The chute over each picker is large enough to contain 
enough stock to feed the machine during the intervals when 
the supply is stopped, so that the picker is never forced to 

operate without sufficient stock to make a lap of the correct 
weight. When the chute ts full a contained rake is swung 
back and operates a mercoid switch. As each chute. along 
the distributor is filled, the switch on each is opened until 
all of the chutes are full and all of the switches open. 
Opening of all of the switches causes the delivery rolls in 
the large hopper at the head of the distributor to stop. This 
hopper is also equipped with a rake and mercoid switch, in 
the same manner as the picker chutes. With the delivery 
rolls stopped, the hopper fills up and the movement of the 
take opens the switch. This switch is connected to the 
opening line so that when it opens the supply from the 
opening line is halted. The stock in transit at the time 
merely falls into the upper part of the hopper where it 1s 
used to feed the pickers after the supply is again needed but 
before there has been sufhcient time to allow for the passage 
of stock from the opening room. 

The use of chutes, holding a supply of stock, in conjunc- 
tion with the large hopper at the front of the distributor 
guarantees an adequate supply of cotton without the danger 
of overflow at any point, When these supply points are 
coupled with rakes and switches that extend the adjustment 
of supply completely through the opening line it is possible 
to maintain a smooth even flow of material through all of 
the pickers. As a picker which is kept evenly supplied with 
stock is much more able to produce laps with a minimum 


weight variation, and as the attainment of even laps is one 
of the prime objectives in picking, it can be readily seen 
that the distributor system and the control of the picker 
supply is not a minor point in organizing this department 
of the mill. On the contrary, the difference in spinning fine 
even yarn depends to quite an extent upon this connecting 
point in the processing line. 


South Suitable For Spinning Worsted Yarn 


Six months of full-scale operations at its Delaine Worsted 
Mills yarn spinning plant tn Gastonia, N. C., has con- 
vinced officials of Associated Spinners, Inc., of the desir- 
ability of yarn manufacture in the South, it was announced 
Oct. 5 by Ralph Tager, treasurer of the firm. An additional 
plot adjacent to the plant was acquired recently for con- 


templated future expansion, he said. ‘Even in this short 


period, our experience has impressed us with the realization . 


that spinning worsted yarn in the South is highly advan- 
tageous,’ Mr. Tager pointed out. He predicted an ever- 
increasing influx of spinning plants to states below the 
Mason-Dixon line. 


In Gastonia. capable textile workers have shown that they 


can quickly adapt their experience and skill to the operation 
of the new short-cut Delaine system worsted machinery in 
use at Associated’s Delaine plant, Mr. Tager said. “We 
had planned an intensive training program for former cot- 
ton workers,’ Mr. Tager explained, ‘but with the excep- 
tion of familiarization training, this was found to be un- 
necessary insofar as proper operation of machinery is con- 
cerned. Instead, our training has stressed waste saving, 
cleanliness and accident prevention.’’ 

Higher costs of transporting the wool top from Northern 
processing plants to Gastonia and then the finished yarn 
back to Northern knit goods manufacturers and weaving 
plants are not a serious drawback, Mr. Tager contended. 
These transportation costs have been more than offset by 
the inherent economy of the new spinning system and by 
the lower operating costs encountered at the’ plant in Gas- 
tonia. The recent equalization of freight rates also helps this 
situation, he said. As a result of these factors, Associated’s 


treasurer declared. the firm has been able to maintain its‘ 


prices despite increasing labor costs. 

“The very real possibility of combing mills, knitters, 
weavers and finishers moving Southward in coming years 
is another factor that can be expected to further strengthen 
the position of the Delaine plant,” he declared. Referring 
to another phase of Associated’s operations, that of spin- 
ning nylon and synthetic yarns, it was claimed that such a 
plant spinning synthetic yarns in the South had an added 
advatage because the sources of supply for much of this raw 
material is becoming concentrated in this area. 


Issue Supplement To Fiber Test Report 


The Cottom Branch of the Production and Masketing 
Administration, QW. S. Department of Agriculture, recently 
issued its first supplement to its report issued in August 
“Fiber and Spinning Test Results for some Pure Varieties 
Grown by Selected Cotton Improvement Groups, Crop of 
1948."" The initial report included the first cottons tested 
this season. The lots included in the supplement were 
harvested the latter part of August and in early September. 
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Impurities and defects in the yarn or thread 
inevitably follow insufficient cleaning and poor opening. 
These defects can be reduced to the minimum 


by using “1948 SACO-LOW ELLized” Opening and Picking Processes. 


..always FIRST 
Opening, 
Cleaning, Picking 


Modern opening and picking 
is built around six major developments 


pioneered by SACO-LOWELL: 


I Cleaning and Blending Feeders 


2 Dust and Waste Extractors 


Reserve Bax with Control Distribution 
M4 .One-Process Picking with Blending Reserve 
% Automatic Air Filters for Picker Room 


G Synchronized Electric Control for Opening and Picking 


All originated by SACO-LOWELL, 


these notable engineering ac ‘hievements have saved vast sums 
through better cleaning, more uniform blending, reduced fibre 
damage, and regularity in weight and lap structure. 


Removal of Impurities 
such as peppery leaf, dust, seed fragments, motes and neps 
can best be accomplished in the opening and picking room... 
especially in a conditioned atmosphere made possible by the 
use of air recirculated through our automatic filters. 


Today, with the ever-increasing use of cotton picked me- 
chanically, the problem of cleaning in the early stages 
takes on added significance. Mills that have not had the 


opportunity to SACO-LOWELLize in recent years will 
(Top) Chutes from blending room to blending feeders 


af ale find discussion with our engineers interesting and helpful- 
(Bottom) Pickers in « large Southern mill 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. - 
Shops at BIDDEFORD, MAINE 
SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE @ GREENVILLE e ATLANTA 
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How does this compare 
with the service you are getting 
from your present slasher cloth? 


iu 


lt 


averages 815,520 YARDS before replacement 

Since the introduction of Chatham Slasher Cloth in | 

December, Chatham's research laboratories have de- : 
veloped new constructions and new combinations ' 
Exclusive Agent of specially processed materials. Tests made under i 
the United Sintec actual working conditions in one of America’s largest 
cotton textile mills show these phenominal results: 
Oliver D. Landis, Inc. | 
718 Queens Road ON OFF YARDAGE RUN | 
Charlotte 7, N. C. Test No.1 Mayllth June 16th 692,160 ; 


Test No.2 May12th June 25th $938,400 
Test No.3 May17th June 25th 816,000 


2,446,520 
Average 815,520 


® and NO shrinkage 


= NO increase in price 


® and unexcelled sizing of yarn 


Chatham Manufacturing Co. 
Elkin, North Carolina 
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And Combining Weaves Produce 
\e \W lle C | ns By THOMAS NELSON, Dean Emeritus, School of Textiles 
. North Carolina State College, Raleigh 
; HERE are numerous methods of rearranging and com- and the second end of Fig. 23. Fig. 26 is the 2 and 2 basket 
: bining weaves for new designs but only four will be 3 
' given under this heading: first—rearranging ends and picks weave. Fig. 27 is the ——— twill weave. Fig. 28 is the weave 
; in satin order; second—trearranging ends and picks by tak- I 
ing one or more ends and then skipping one, two, or more 
r ends until the pattern repeats (this can be done also with 


the picks) ; ¢hird—combining two weaves together, end and 
end, ‘or pick and pick (also by taking one end from one 
weave and two ends from another weave, etc.) ; fourth—by 
four changes. 


First method: Fig. 14 illustrates a regular 

twill. Fig. 15 shows the ends of Fig. 14 rearranged in eight 

harness satin order. Fig. 16 illustrates a regular —__——_— 


Fig. 14 big. lo 


Fig. 16 


twill. Fig. 17 shows the ends of Fig. 16 rearranged in ten 
harness satin order. Fig. 18 shows the picks of Fig. 16 re- 
arranged in ten harness satin order. 


Second method: Fig. 19 illustrates a regular 

twill. Fig. 20 illustrates the new weave by taking one end 
and skipping three until the pattern repeats. Fig. 21 illus- 
trates a new weave made from the same twill by taking two 
ends and skipping three. 


> 4 T 
Third method: Fig. 22 illustrates a regular — «twill. 1 jt +~ 


9 
~ ~ 


Fig. 23. illustrates a regular —— twill. Fig. 24 is a new 

weave made by combining both weaves, end and end, that 
is, taking one end from Fig. 22 and one end from Fig. 23. _ made by combining one end from Fig. 26 and one end from 
Fig. 25 illustrates another new weave made from the same __ Fig. 27, with two repeats in the filling. 

foundation. twills, beginning with the first end of Fig. 22 Fourth method: This method can be used in various 


Fig. 26 Fig. 27 hig. 28 
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ways to produce new and novel designs from small weaves 

such as the three and four harness twill weaves, the 2 and 2 

basket and other small weaves. One method of constructing 

these new designs is illustrated at Fig. 29a, b, c, d, e and f. 


Fig. 29a is the regular ——— twill weave. As this weave 


repeats on four ends and four picks, 8 x 8 squares on design 
paper will be required. Numbers are used:to indicate the 
relative position of the weave in each of the four changes. 
This woll show in detail how the four steps or changes are 
made, 

Step 1—Indicate under the 8 x 8 squares on design paper 
the letter 6, Fig. 29. Then insert on the odd ends and picks 
the figure 7 which is the relative position of the foundation 
weave for the first change. 

Step 2——-For the second change illustrated at Fig. 29c, on 
8 x 8 squares, indicate first the foundation weave with the 
figure 7 as in Step 1; then turn the design paper one quarter 
around to the left or counter clockwise and insert on the odd 
ends and picks the figure 2 which ts the relative position of 
the foundation weave for this change. 


+—+ ++ tt tt 
Fig. 29a Fig. 29b Fig. 2% 


im 
Fig. 29 big. 2% Fig. 29f 
+ 


= 


Fig. 30a Fig. 30b Fig. 30¢ 
| | rid i 


N ~) gir 

Fig. Fig. 3te Fig. Fig. 3le 

Step 3—For the third change illustrated at Fig. 29d, on 


8 x 8 squares indicate first the foundation weave with the 
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figure 1 as in Step 1, then the figure 2 as in Step 2, then 
turn the design paper another quarter around to the left and 
insert on the odd ends and picks the figure 3 which is the 
relative position of the foundation weave for this change. 


Step 4—For the fourth change illustrated at Fig. 29e, on 
8 x 8 squares indicate first the foundation weave with the 
figure 7 as in Step 1; then the figure 2 as in Step 2, then the 
figure 3 as in Step 3; then turn the design paper one more 
quarter around to the left and insert on the odd ends and 
picks the figure 4 which is the relative position of the foun- 
dation weave for this change. Fig. 29f illustrates the com- 
pleted weave with the squares all filled in. This can also be 
accomplished by omitting the detail changes, as illustrated 
next. Fig. 30a is the foundation weave, 30b the weave made 
with symbols, 30c the resultant weave with filled in squares 
and is the same weave as the two previous examples; J 
is the first change, o is the second’ change, x is the third 


change, | is the fourth change. 
1 
i 
ig} 
Fig. Fig. 32b Fig. 32¢ 
Fig. 32d Fig. Fig. 32f Fig. 322 


New weaves can be obtained by arms we founda- 
tion weaves together as illustrated at Fig.’ with the 
changes shown at c, d, e, f and g. The Te foundation 
weave 31a is inserted on the odd ends and picks as in 31c; 
the second change 31d is made by inserting first the foun- 
dation weave 31a on the odd ends and picks then turning 
the design paper one quarter around to the left and insert- 
ing the weave 31b, and so on until the weave or design is 
complete. Any change in the foundation weave will make 
a change in the completed weave as illustrated at Fig. 32 

l 


the foundation weave being the ——— broken twill and the 


3 
3 
——— broken twill. 
l 
All of the preceding illustrations have been made by 
turning the design paper to the left but the changes can be 
made by turning the design paper to the right. 


Woven Materials Lead In Swimwear Use 


Woven materials now lead knitted fabrics for usage 
production of bathing suits and trunks, according to statis- 
tics compiled by the Bureau of the Census in its 
Industry” series. 


Facts for 
The drop in output of knitted bathing 
suits and trunks and the increase in production of swimwear 
made of woven fabrics is considered as one of the most 
significant developments that has occurred over the past two 
years in the swim apparel field. .In 1946 swimwear of knit 
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The Cocker .....Assures Better Dyeing, 


High Spee 
Ball 


Mercerizing and Weaving 


_and Electric Eyeboard 


Stop Motion 
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Eliminates 
Tension on Unnecessary — 
Individual Ends Tangling 


Ball warps produced on this machine save you money on 


your dyeing, mercerizing and weaving operations as well 


as in warping. Each Cocker Ball Warper is individually 


with Magazine Cone Creel — 


motor driven at speeds up to 500 yards per minute and is 


equipped with automatic counter and leasing clock. We 


will be glad to give you full information on request. 


Machine and Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


WORLD'S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE 
WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT 
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fabrics comprised 52 per cent of production and woven 
materials 48 per cent. In 1947 woven materials took the 
lead with a 56 per cent production percentage while knitted 
fabrics declined to 40 per cent. 


PRODUCTION OF SWIMWEAR BY TYPE OF FABRIC 
Comparison Shows Trend Toward Use of Woven Fabric 


- THOUSANDS OF DOZENS 
250 1280 


WOVEN FABRICS 


= 


Other trends revealed in an analysis of the bureau's statis- 
tics indicate (1) that although woven elastic, stylistically, is 
an important factor in the swimwear field, other woven 
materials have a considerable lead over this fabric; (2) 
ladies’ bathing suits are now the chief item of manufacture 
in the swimwear field as contrasted with the dominance two 
years ago of men’s swim trunks; and (3) production in the 
swimwear field, although below wartime and post-war lev- 
els, is ahead of the industry's average annual output. Woven 


Designing tabrics 


By W. E. 


HE resources at the disposal of the fabric designer are 
dé already very large, and become yet more extensive with 
the introduction of every new fiber and every new finish. 
The uses to which textile materials are put are no less 
varied; and for every purpose and sub-division of purpose 
there is a different combination of functional requirements 
best calculated to yield the greatest measure of consumer 
These remarks are confined to three of the 
features of functional satisfaction that are of common 
interest—dimensional _ stability, 
draping properties— 


satisfaction. 


wearing properties, and 
and to a consideration of the ways and 
means by which the fabric designer can provide them. 


Dimensional Stability 


Nearly all textiles are used in the form of made up arti- 
cles, the dimensions of which are fixed by the purpose for 
which they are to serve. Any change in the dimensions of 
the article during its life renders it less fit for its purpose. 
At best it may acquire an unsightly appearance; at the worst 
it may become completely unserviceable. Of the two ways 
in which dimensional instability is manifest,.that..which 
produces perhaps the most unfortunate consequences. is 
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of the century. 


. the application. 


elastic is not used to a larger extent, it is explained, because 
it is still a scarce commodity and is made available to swim- 
wear users on an allotment basis. 


British Plan Production Of New Synthetic 


Plans:to produce Ardil, Britain's new “peanut” cloth, at 
the rate of 10,000 tons yearly, were announced recently in 
London. This synthetic material, which is claimed to have 
all the advantages and none of the disadvantages of wool, 
has been recognized as one of the greatest textile discoveries 
Moth-proof and crease-proof, it is resilient, 
soft, and warm to the touch. It dyes like wool. It absorbs 
moisture like wool. Although Ardil is expected to be cheap- 
er than wool, it will be complementary 
petitive. 


rather than com- 
For example, it can be used to greatest advantage 
50-50 with the natural material, the resultant fabric being 
scarcely distinguishable from 100 per cent wool. It can 
also be mixed with cotton and rayon, changing the character 
of the final fabric and adding warmth and crease-resistance 


to the cloth. Fabrics with the handle and appearance of 


wool have been made from Ardil and rayon. 


Ardil takes its name from the Ardeer Works in Scdtland. 
where it was evolved by scientists of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, I. C. I. intends to set up a plant at Dumfries, 
Scotland; to make 10,000 tons of the fabric yearly. It is not 
likely that production at Dumfries. will start before 1950, 
and until then only the ‘pilot’ 
deer will be available. 


quantities produced at Ar- 
Ardil originated before the war in a 
research program undertaken to find new ‘uses for the 
The first filaments 
were produced in 1938, but further plans were held up by 
the war. 


primary products of colonial countries. 


onsumer Requirements 


“MORTON 


No reference is made here to that form of 
shrinkage that is due to felting in fabrics incorporating 
wool. 

Particular reference is made to those fabrics which con- 
tain no wool, but nevertheless shrink the first time they are 
subject to washing or any wet treatment. What is the cause 
of the behavior and how may it be avoided? In answering 
these questions a review of a fundamental property of all 
textiles is necessary. This is visco-elasticity, or delayed elas- 
ticity. Scarcely a single operation of manufacture does not 
involve the application of some strain to the material. In 
spinning, winding and weaving tension is applied. 

When a textile fiber is put in tension, the extent to which 
it elongates depends upon the nature of the particular fiber 
substance, the magnitude of the tension and the duration of 
On removal of the stress, recovery takes 
place with the passage of time, fairly quickly at first, but 
more and more slowly as time goes on. This is called “creep 
recovery. 


shrinkage. 


Whatever length of time is allowed for recovery under 
normal conditions, probably recovery is never complete. It 
is only necessary for the fabric to be soaked in water free 
from restraint for the dormant forces of recovery to spring 
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TOP WEAVEROOM EFFICIENCY 


Calls for the Full Cooperation of These Three 


When you come right down to it, C&K has a one- 
track mind—to make looms that make more money for 
mills; And C&K Looms make money when they’re 
given the chance to do so. But that “chance” means far 
more than uncrating new looms and hooking them up 
to a power line! 

It means that the first concern of mill management— 
in order to get top production and quality right from 
the start —is to do these things: 

Enlist the Interest of Workers in all teatures and 


advantages of the new looms. Show them the impor- 


tance of accurate setting and Care in starting up. In this 
instruction, C&K can give valuable help. 

Control the Conditions of filling yarn, warps, selvages 
...and also weaveroom temperature and humidity, 
which should be constant 24 hours a day. Enlist the 
cooperation of workers in checking all these factors. 

This three-way cooperation rests on the initiative 
of mill management. And where that initiative has 
been accepted, it has definitely proved to be the primary 


preface to profits which are there to be gained, in every 


new Crompton & Knowles Loom. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
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to life and cause contraction. This is the shrinkage that the 
fabric experiences at its first wash. 

The other aspect of dimensional change ts elongation in 
service. In the course of continued service, the article grad- 
ually changes its shape, and acquires some degree of. "'per- 
manent set.”’. The greater the forces applied, the more pro- 
longed their duration, and the shorter the time allowed for 
“creep” recovery, the greater are the changes in the dimen- 
sions in the direction in which the deforming forces are 
applied. 

Viewing the problem of dimensional stability as a whole, 
it would seem that where conditions of service are critical in 
that respect, the fabric designer should endeavor to use a 
raw material, a yarn structure, a cloth structure, such that 
the inevitable stresses of manufacture or use will have the 
smallest possible immediate effects. Hence he would have 
in mind a fiber with a high stress strain ratio, and one com- 
paratively unaffected by wetting, a yarn with low rather 
than high twist and preferably. of a ply construction, and a 
weave that gives a minimum of crimp. 


Wearing Properties 


Surface abrasion brings a fabric to the end of its useful 
life either by rendering the fabric so thin, or shiny, or hairy 
that it becomes unbearably unsightly; or it produces a pro- 
gressive deterioration in strength until the fabric is no 
longer able to withstand the stress of usage without rupture. 
Loss of strength due to mechanical abrasion may take place 
by a gradual breakdown of the powers of internal cohesion 
of the individual fibers, or by a corresponding gradual 
breakdown of the forces of structural cohesion between the 
fibers. 

It is probable that both of these mechanisms of disruption 
are in operation simultaneously, but the relative importance 
of each will vary according to the nature of the cloth, nature 
of the abrading surface and other circumstances such as the 
moisture content of. the materials. 

The present knowledge of mechanical wear is extremely 
tenuous but one thing does seem fairly well established and 
that 1s that fibers in a wet or moist condition are much more 
readily damaged by abrasion than when they are dry. This 
is probably closely associated with the degree of swelling in 
water. 

Loss of strength by disintegration of the yarn structure 
proceeds by the successive elimination of the individual 
fibers as effective compounds of the fabric. If when.a fiber 
is caught by some projection on the abrading surface and 
pulled out of position, it cannot free itself before the limit 
of the extension it will break. In this connection two fiber 
characteristics are desirable; coarseness of fiber and strength 
combined with extensibility. If the fiber is not securely held 
in place by frictional forces the plucking action will pull its 
more loosely held end to the surface of the fabric when it is 
more vulnerable to attack by abrasion. Every time a fiber is 
broken, or a length of fiber is pulled to the fabric surface, 
the functional forces holding the rest of the fibers together 
are reduced and further disintegration is made easier. Long 
fibered. material will withstand wear longer than short 
fibered material, and a fabric in which the fibers are firmly 
held; by adequate twist of close interweaving of the threads, 
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will be better than a loose construction of softly twisted 
yarns. 

The weave must be taken into consideration, Where the 
abrasions and tensions are likely to take place in any direc- 
tion, the balance of crimp between the warp and filling 
should be such that both sets of threads are equally promi- 


nent on the surface of the cloth and so contribute equally to_ 


the total resistance to abrasion. 

When during service the forces of disruption operate only 
in one direction (the most common condition) the surface 
fibers are least vulnerable to attack by abrasion when they lie 
in the same direction as that in which the rubbing takes 
place. When they lie crosswise to the direction of rubbing 
they are more rapidly disintegrated. The most durable con- 
struction would be one in which the yarn most vulnerable to 
rubbing would account for the greater part of the weight of 
the fabric, would be coarser in count and would, be made of 
a tougher raw material. 


Draping Properties 


A fabric is said to have good draping qualities if it con- 
forms readily to the shape and contours of the body which 
it covers. The essential quality is the ease with which it 
bends under its own weight. There are considerable differ- 
ences in resistance to bending among the different. classes of 
fibers and there is a close association between this resistance 


-and resistance to stretching. Fibrous materials that are the 


most readily stretched in tension are also most readily bent. 
This is a conflict between the requirements of dimensional 
stability and those for good draping qualities. The resist- 
ance to bending is very sensitive to thickness. For a fiber 
of circular cross-section it varies as the fourth power of the 
diameter. Hence the intrinsic stiffness of a fiber substance 
can be largely compensated for by the use of fine filaments. 

In considering yarn structure thin fibers are better for 
draping than thick fibers and fine yarns are superior to 
coarse yarns. When a body is bent, the outer curved surface 
is put in tension while the inner curved surface 1s put in 
compression, and it’s the body's resistance to these forces 
that accounts for its rigidity. 
it 1S, 

A flattening of the yarn in the plane of the cloth will 
greatly reduce resistance to bending, and since soft twisted 
yarns can be flattened more readily than hard twisted yarns, 
provided certain other conditions are fulfilled, good draping 
qualities can best be secured through the’ use of a soft 
twisted yarn. “Other conditions” refers to fabric structure. 
The cloth should be constructed so as to allow the yarns to 
spread sidewise and flatten. The cramming of threads to- 
gether in such a way as to prevent flattening depends not 
only on the cover factor, 1.e., the threads per inch in relation 
to their thickness, but also on the weave. Thus for any 
given cover factor, a plain weave which provides the maxi- 
mum frequency of intersections between warp and filling, 
imposes a greater restriction on thread flattening than any 
other. A plain weave therefore only gives a fabric of good 
draping qualities so long as the cover factor is moderate or 
low. Conversely, within the limits of any given weight per 
square yard, the draping properties can be improved by 
choosing a weave with fewer intersections, ¢.g., a malt, a 
twill, or a satin. 


The thicker the yarn the stiffer 


Abstracted trom material which appeared originally in The Journal of the Text 


fitule 
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AIR CONDITIONING CONTRIBUTES 
TO SUPERIOR QUALITY OF PRODUCT 


- using stainless steel dis- 


tribution ducts for con- 


trolled conditions in the 
rayon weaving depart- 
ment of Robbins Cloth 
Mill, Red Springs, N. C. 


4 Bahnson Central Station 
Air Conditioning System 
provides controlled con- 


j ditions in rayon prepara- 
tory department of Rob- 
bins Cloth Mill, Robbins, 


Bahnson Stainless Steel 
Humiduct Air Condition- 
ing System with elimina- 
tors to deliver saturated 
air for controlled condi- 
tions in rayon throwing 
department of Robbins 
Cloth Mill, Robbins, N.C. 


§. STIMSON 
A-3 VIRGINIAN APTS 
GREENVILLE, 8S. Cc. 


On S&S. FRAMBACH 
; 703 EMBREE CRESCENT 
WESTFIELD. NEW JERSEY 
L. BROWN R. T. HOOGOON 
686 DREWRY STREET. N.E CLARINA STREET 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


WAKEFIELD, MASS. 
R. M. ANDERSON CONDITIONING EN GiNE ER 


DEWITT CLARK 
314 EAST STREET 


CROWN POINT, INDIANA THE BAHNSON CO WINSTON-SALEM,N.C. "LOS ANGELES 13, 
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Palletized Dales And 


NSTALLATION of a carefully planned fork truck-and- 
pallet handling system uncovered a ‘vein’ of extraordi- 
nary richness, reports Hanes Dye & Finishing Co. of Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. Gone are the days of slow and costly 


“drudgery methods” of handling bales and bags—-now dis- 


placed by modern machinery, with substantial savings to - 


show for change. Principal items that must be handled are 
bales of cotton cloth and bags of talc used in the dyeing. 
In the pre-fork truck era, 50-pound bags of talc were of 
necessity handled individually. They were unloaded: man- 
ually from freight cars, placed on hand trucks, pushed to 
store rooms and piled by hand. When needed for process: 
ing, the bags were again handled manually—lifted and car- 
ried a bag at a time. Moving 200 bags required four man- 


hours. Stacking bags in storage was a tedious, back-breaking - 


job, involving a crew to heave the bags up shoulder-high, 
with a man on. top of the pile for higher stacking. Advan- 
tages of the new mechanized system are easy to sum up 
one operator on a fork lift truck moves 200 bags in just 20 
minutes.. And tiering palletized unit loads two and three 
high is a simple, routine operation that makes far more 
economical of storage spac 

Like the bags of talc, bales of cloth were also handied 
individually—unloaded, brought by hand truck to storage, 
and set on end over wide areas of floor, to be removed to 
processing in due time. Thousands of square feet of floor 
space were tied up for bale storage. Today it's different. 
Bales are unloaded from cars and trucks onto pallets, two or 
three deep; hustled to storage by fork truck, and tiered six 
bales high. Huge areas of floor have been freed for other 


uses: production Was stepped up by the faster How of mate- 


Moving 200 bags of tale, weighing 50 pounds cach, takes this Clipper 
just 20 minutes, an operation that formerly required feur man-hours. 
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Handling two and three bales of cloth as a palletized unit saves much 
time, increases storage capacity and cuts handling cwst. 


rials; and big savings quickly repaid the entire cost of the 
machines. 

Fork lift trucks used by Hanes Dye & Finishing Co. were 
obtained from Clark Equipment Co., Industrial Truck Divi- 
sion, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Growing Demand For Power Trucks In Textiles 


The textile industry bought nearly seven times as many 
storage battery-powered industrial trucks in 1947 as their 
average annual purchases in 1936-9, recent studies by the 
Electric Industrial Truck Association show. In a report 
just issued by the association, it is shown further that the 
number of users of trucks of this type in the textile indus- 
try has also risen sharply since 1944. The report indicates 
that there are 44 per cent more users now than four years 
ago. | 

Industry observers attribute this increased use of electric 
trucks to two major factors—the growing awareness among 
textile plant executives of the advantages of miachine-size 
unit-load handling of materials, boxes, barrels, racks, bun- 


dies, etc.; and to the versatility of use, freedom from con- 


tamination of products and the atmosphere, safety features, 
and the low maintenance requirements of battery-powered 
trucks. Electric industrial truck sales to industry as a whole 
in 1947 were more than two and one-half times the 1936-9 
average, the report shows. Expressed as an index, last 
years sales mark was 262, compared with the “norm” of 


100 for the pre-war period. The number of users of electric 
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Lots Qut “Hand Handling’ 


LEWIS HYDRAULIC 
Litt TRUCKS 


are engineered to fit your needs 
in handling 


’ from Warper to Slasher 
A R p “Slasher to Tying 


_ Tying to Loom 


oo from Loom to Cloth Room 
CLOTH "Stitcher to Inspection 


Inspection to Baler 


A New Truck For 26° To 30” Beams Coming Soon 


Catalogue 
With All 


Dimensions 


In Your Plant 
Can Be 


On Request Arranged 


P.O. BOX 36... SPARTANBURG, S.C 


A Demonstration 
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MATPRIALS HANDLING 


trucks jumped 34 per cent in the four vears. The associa- 
tion’s analysis of numbers of electric trucks in use today, as 
compared with 1944, shows a ten per cent increase, despite 
the fact that many over-age units were kept in service dur- 
ing the war and only recently retired. 


Spot-Chargers Have Many Advantages 


Wasted time to and from central charging stations can 
be eliminated, particularly in the case of small electric 
trucks, by installing “spot chargers’ at strategic locations 
throughout the plant, according to Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia Division. Many plants have found it ad- 


in several textile mills. 


lift is made from vertical position; 
position on floor. ~The grab is sturdily 
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Grab, Lift, Tilt, 


The Cleveland Tramrail Division of Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe. Ohio. has developed a new grab which currently is being employed 
It was originally designed to handle crates of linoleum and rues, aceording te S. R. and V. G. Brookshire of the Cleveland 
Tramrail Carolinas Ce., a division of Engineering Sales Co... Charlotte, N. €. 
at lower left, turning from vertical to herizental pesition; lower right. 
constructed of welded steel. weighs approximatets 
and capacities for use with Cleveland Tramrail overhead materials handling systems. 


vantageous to charge industrial trucks in the department 
where they are used rather than take them to a central 
charging station. Daily trips to and from the central sta- 
tion are eliminated. Thus, time is saved and peak conjes- 
tion periods at elevators, in narrow aisles, and at the cen- 
tral station, are avoided. 

Spot charging stations can be lecated in out of the way 
corners. At the end of the day, the truck is put on charge 
adjacent to its field of operation. This is accomplished 
without taking the battery from the truck. The next morn- 
ing the truck is ready for work merely by disconnecting 
leads from the charger. This method of charging ts par- 
ticularly well suited to smaller trucks. Elevators and pas- 


sageways are left free for the handling of raw materials, . 


goods in process, and finished goods. 


Push, lip, Etc. 


At top left, grab is placed on crate in vertical storage: at top right. 


placing grab on erate in horizontal 


150 pounds, can can be supplied fer various size erates 
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Save on time. Acme Silverstitchers prepare 
fiberboard boxes for shipment in record time. 
Boxes can move on a production-line basis, 
built as needed. 


Save on material. Acme Silverstitch wire 
used with fiber boxes helps eliminate large 
amounts of other, more costly boxing materials. 


Save on labor. Here’s an actual case! In 
one customer’s plant, one man, using Acme 
methods, prepares 5 times as many boxes per 
hour as he was able to assemble by other 
methods. 


Save on shipping weight. Fiber boxes as- 
sembled with Acme Silverstitch wire, used 
in the bale method, reduce packaging costs by 
eliminating other heavier packaging materials. 


Yes, Acme’s Four-Way Savings mean increased 


orofits for you. And shipments prepared the Acme 

‘ay are safer, more secure for hundreds of users 
throughout the country. Let us show you how 
to safeguard your merchandise and cut costs. 
Clip and mail the coupon below. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 17 ATLANTA CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES 11 


ACME & | 


AND SILVERSTITCH BOX-STITCHING WIRE 
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THIS END UP OPEN THIS END 


Textile carton being 


END UP OPEN THSEM 
DEDDERELL | assembled with Acme 


Silverstitch. .. quickly, 
economically, securely. 


Fiberboard. box of tex- 
tiles ready for shipment, 
firmly stitched with 
Acme Silverstitch and 

bound with Acme Steel- 

A strap. Merchandise will 


arrive safely at its desti- 


nation without damage 
or loss. 


Acme Steel Company, TB-108 
e 2838 Archer Avenue 
Chicago 8, Illinois . 

Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet on packaging 

textiles for shipment. 

Company 

Acaress 
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Dyeing Finishing 


Dyeing Past 


By FRANCIS TRIPP, B.Sc., M.S., Ch.E.,, Head of Chemistry Department, New Bedford (Mass.) Textile Institute 


And Present 


Part Three—Diazotized and Developed Colors 


NHE inability of many of the substantive dyes that were 
first introduced to the market to withstand fastness to 
washing tests led to the development of the “diazotized and 
developed” dyestuffs which were first discovered by A. G. 
‘Green in 1888. A great many of the direct dyestuffs are 
capable of being diazotized and developed, forming new 
dyestuffs on the fiber, which are much more insoluble than 
the original dyestuff and are therefore much faster to wash- 
ing and soap solutions. 

The process requires three handlings of the material and 
is therefore much more expensive to dye than are some of 
the other classes of dyestuffs. However diazotized and de- 
veloped colors are still widely used for dyeing fabrics which 
are to be discharged printed. The diazotized and developed 
colors have continually lost employment in the dyeing of 
solid shades since the introduction of other dyes that pro- 
vide better light fastness and wash fastness at a much lower 
Cost, 

The first step in dyeings of this type is the same as the 
application of any direct dyestuff. The second step, that of 
diazotizing, whereby the original dyestuff is converted into 
an unstable diazo compound, is done by working the goods 
in a solution of sodium nitrite and either sulphuric or hy- 
drochloric acid, the operation being done cold. The diazo 
compound is very unstable and, like all similar compounds, 
is very sensitive to heat and light. ; 

Development should follow at once after diazotization 
and is done by treating the goods again in a cold bath, with 
one of the many developers which are used. These. de- 
velopers are usually either phenols, amines or some such 
suitable organic chemical. The materials run usually about 
20 minutes in order to insure penetration and full develop- 
ment of the newly formed dyestuff. The developing often- 
times changes the color of. the dyeing, the final color de- 
pending upon the developer employed. 

The dyeing of diazotized and developed colors is carried 
out by the usual method followed for dyeing substantive 
dyes. The dyestuff is. dissolved by pasting with a small 


amount of warm water. Hot water is next added and the 
dyestuff dissolved by boiling if necessary. It is oftentimes 
customary to strain the dye solution through a cloth or sieve 
when making additions to the dyebath in order to prevent 
any undissolved. particles from being introduced. In the 
dyeing of cotton the material ts entered at a temperature of 
120 to 160° F. and the temperature slowly raised to a boil. 
The boiling is continued for a period of 15 to 20 minutes 


and the dyeing pe riod continued until the proper shade ts 
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obtained. Sodium chloride and sodium sulphate are added 
in order to exhaust the dyebath. 

The material is thoroughly rinsed after dyeing and en 
tered into a cold -diazotizing bath. The diazotizing bath 
should be freshly prepared using one to three per cent 
sodium nitrite and three to five per cent sulphuric acid 
(66.°. Be.). Sometimes five to seven per cent hydrochloric 
acid (20.° Be.) is used in place of the sulphuric acid. The 
sodium nitrite ts usually dissolved in a small amount of ° 
water at a temperature of 70.° F. or lower. The acid which 
has previously been diluted and cooled is added to the bath 
just previous to the introduction of the dyed material. Thx 
material is next entered and worked for a period of 20 to 
30 minutes. It is necessary to protect the diazotizing bath 
and the material from sunlight since solar rays produce 
detrimental effects on the undeveloped dyestuff. 

The developing bath should be prepared and ready to 
use immediately following the diazotization process. Often- 
times if the diazotized material is exposed to the air for any 
length of time before the developing, uneven and streaky 
dyeing will result. Therefore it is customary to thoroughly 
wash the material with cold water following diazotization 
and immediately enter it into the developing bath where it 
is treated cold for a period of 20 to 30 minutes. 

There are many developers that are employed, some of 
the common ones being beta naphtol, alpha naphtol, meta 
phenylene diamine, meta toluenediamine, bet-hydroxynaph- 
thoic acid, resorcine, amido-diphenylamine and _ phenyl- 
methyl pyrazolone. These developers are usually marketed 
under trade names such as Developer A, Developer BON, 
Developer Z and the dyestuff manufacturer furnishes the 
names of the developers to use in conjunction with the par- 
ticular dyestuff selected. The developers are dissolved often- 
times with the aid of soda ash or caustic soda which ts dis- 
solved in a small amount of water and added to the dry 
developer producing a paste. Hot water is next added and 
the mass is stirred until the solution is complete. This solu- 


tion is added to the developing bath making certain that the 


temperature is held below 80.° F. After developing, the 
material is washed thoroughly in cold water, followed by a 
warm rinse and a soaping in a two to three per cent soap 
solution at a temperature of 140 to 160.° F. 


Vat Dyes 
One of the earliest known vat dyes was Indigo. In 


ancient days this dyestuff was extracted from plants and 
applied to fibers by treating the dyestuff in. fermentation 
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Want 


your experience? 


How would you like the assistance of trained 
textile finishing experts on your mill staff backed 


by 128 years of experience at no extra cost to 


you? Every time you buy a Butterworth Machine, 


you receive the full benefits of 128 years of ex- 
perience in the wet end of textile finishing—an 


experience unequalled in the textile industry. 


Butterworth engineers study your - production 
problems——fabrics being processed, space limit- 
ations, length of runs, and many other additional 
factors. They recommend the proper equipment 


to increase production and lower costs. 


Find out about Butterworth Compartment wash- 
ers that run at speeds in excess of 200 yards per 
minute. Find out about the Butterworth High 
Speed Automatic Tenter which can handle fabric 
at speeds of 200 yards per minute. Find out about 
the new Butterworth Streamlined “J” Boxes with 
specially designed reels and mechanism for high 


speed operation. 


And only Butterworth designs, builds and installs 
a complete range of equipment for bleaching, 
mercerizing, dyeing, printing and finishing. Get 
the full details on Butterworth — by 


writing today. 


Butterworth 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Phila. 
PROVIDENCE DIVISION, Providence, R. I. - 1211 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. - W. J. Westaway Co., 


Storer & Cia., Buenos Aires - AUSTRAL IA: Noel P. Hunt & Co., 
Schneiter & Cia . Ltda., 


Santiago - COLOMBIA: C. E. Halaby & Co., 


Falkenberg, Oslo - PERU: Custer & Thommen, Lima - SOUTH 
URUGUAY: Storer & Cia., Ltda., 


25. Pa. 


Hamilton, Ont. - ARGENTINA: 


Ltd., Melbourne - BELGIAN CONGO: Paul Pflieger & Co. ~- BOLIVIA: 
La Paz - BRAZIL: Cia. Industria e Commercia, Sao Paulo e Rio de Janeiro - CHILE: Schneiter & Cia., Ltda., 
Medellin - CUBA: Thos. 
FRANCE: Georges Campin, Le Perreux, Seine; Rene Campin, Sceaux, Seine - MEXICO: Slobotzky, S. A., 
MEDITERRANEAN, BALKANS, AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
AFRICA: 
Montevideo - VENEZUELA: Herbert Zander & Co., C 


F. Turrull, Havana - ECUADOR: Richard O. Custer, S. A., Quito 
Mexico, D. F. - MIDDLE E AST. 
INDIA: Arlind Corporation - NORWAY: Dr. Ing. Otto 
Texmaco, Johannesburg - SWEDEN: Elof Hansson Goteborg 
aTracas. 
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vats where it became reduced to the soluble leuco form. 
The material to be dyed was immersed in the vat contain- 
ing the reduced dyestuff and later oxidized by exposure to 
air which caused the final color to be formed. 

The first synthetic vat dye, “Indigo pure B. A. S. F.,” 
was introduced to the market in July, 1897, by the Badische 
Anilin & Soda-Fabrik. Since that time many derivatives of 
Indigo have been prepared. In 1901 Renee Bohn, while 
searching for vat dyes having a structure different from 
indigo, prepared Indanthrene by fusing 2-amtnoanthra- 
quinone with potash. These dyes were named ‘‘vat dyes’’ 
since in their application to fibers it was necessary to reduce 
them in the same manner that the ancient and well known 


natural Indigo had been reduced.in the fermentation vats 


of ancient times. | 

The vat dyes are classified into three groups according to 
the materials from which they are made. The derivatives 
from Indigo are known as Indigoids. The dyes that are 
most fast are the Indanthrenes or the anthraquinones. 
Derivatives of carbazole make up the third group. 

Vat dyes are insoluble and must be reduced and dissolved 
in an alkaline solution before they are ready for use. The 
commonly used chemical for reducing vat dyes is sodium 
hydrosul phite. The reduced dye is put into solution by 
using an alkali such as sodium hydroxide. The amounts of 
sodium hydrosulphite and sodium hydroxide necessary ‘to 
bring about the proper reduction and solution of the dye- 
stuff varies very considerably for the various vat dyestuffs. 
The necessary temperature employed in the reduction proc- 
ess is also varible. Some dyestuffs are sensitive to tempera- 
ture, others are affected by too much alkali while still others 
react unfavorably to an excess of ‘‘hydro.’’ Most dyestuff 
manufacturers furnish information concerning the proper 
amounts of chemicals to use with each type of vat dyestuff 
as well as the proper temperatures to use in order to bring 
about reduction without loss of color value. Dyeing tem- 
peratures and other pertinent information is also provided. 


WORLD'S BIGGEST is this stainless steel dveing machine made 
and shipped by Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Orange, Mass. Twenty 
feet long and 16 feet high with its enclosed top, its scientifically 
eurved tub holds more than 30 tons of dye liquor, enough to 
float a fair-sized power crusier and deep enough to go more than 


a foot over the average 
woolen dyeing industry. 


man’s head. It will be used in the 
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Vat dyestuffs are purchased in paste form or as powders. 
The wetting out and dissolving of the paste brands produce 
very little trouble in comparison with the powders. The 
powders are-usually pasted with water and a wetting agent 
then stirred free from lumps. Water is added, followed by 
the sodium hydroxide (caustic soda) which has been pre- 
viously dissolved. The sodium hydrosulphite is then sifted 
into the dyebath after the solution has been raised to the 
proper temperature and the solution is allowed to stand for 
the proper interval until complete reduction has been 
achieved. The proper temperatures for dissolving the vari- 
ous vat dyestuffs may vary very considerably from the actual 
temperatures used in the dyeing operation. 

During the dyeing process the’ sodium hydrosulphite is 
destroyed by oxidation from the dissolved air in the water 
of thé dyebath with the resultant formation of compounds 


that are acidic in nature. Since these acidic compounds tend 


to reduce the alkalinity of the dyebath, it is often necessary 
to make additions of hydro and caustic soda to the dyebath 
during the dyeing procedure in order to maintain the proper 
reduction and solution of the dyestuff. 

In order to bring about full development of the color, it 
is necessary to subject the dyed material to the action of an 
oxidizing agent and a soaping operation immediately fol- 
lowing the dyeing operation. The dyed fabric is rinsed 
with cold water and oxidized with sodium perborate or 
sodium bichromate and acetic acid. Following oxidization 
the material is rinsed free of the oxidizing agent and given 
a thorough soaping. Sometimes a small amount of glucose 
is used in order to bring about full development of the 
color. 

The dyeing of small yardages of piece goods with vat 
dyes can be readily carried out on a jig. The material is 
given two or three ends through a bath containing caustic 
soda and sodium hydrosulphite. The reduced dyestuff is 
then added and the goods given four or five ends through 
the solution. After two cold rinses the material is given an 
oxidizing treatment by passing it through a solution con- 
taining two to three per cent sodium perborate or an oxidiz- 
ing solution containing one to three per cent sodium bi- 
chromate and two to six per cent acetic acid. It is then 
rinsed free of the oxidizing agent and soaped at a boil. 

When the pigment pad-jig method of applying vat dyes 
is utilized, the cloth is run through a suspension of the un- 
reduced dye in a padder in order to impregnate the goods 
with the desired quantity of the unreduced dyestuff. The 
cloth is then run onto rolls and transferred to a jig where it 
is given several ends through a solution of caustic soda and 
sodium hydrosulphite followed by the usual rinsing, oxidiz- 
ing and soaping Operations as described above. 

The most widely used procedure for the application of 
vat dyes to cotton material has been by the continuous vat 
range. In this procedure the reduced color is padded onto 
the cloth which is then passed through booster boxes that 
contain caustic soda, sodium hydrosulphite, salt and a sufh- 
cient amount of dyestuff so that a so-called equilibrium is 
set up between the dyestuff on the material coming from the 
pad which tends to strip off and that quantity of dye in 
the booster solution that would tend to exhaust as the ma- 
terial passes through. During the past few years new equip- 
ment for applying vat dyes to fabrics by a continuous process 
has been introduced, The Williams unit makes. it possible 
to carry out the reducing operation in a very short time ina 
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Soluble i in warm or hot water : 


- . . tile chemicals and processes, are available for consulta 


SUBSTANTIVE 


Will not oxidize on to cause 
or rancidity — | 


May be onto cellulosic fabrics from 


dilute solution 


Finish shows high degree of tesistance 
to laundering 


| Compatible with other anionic finishes and with 


alkaline materials 


Will not discolor white goods or develop undesir- 
. able odors after ageing and pressing 


Has no adverse effect on light- of dyes 


Warwick Technical advisors, with their wide knowledge of t 
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small volume The 
soncegap material is passed through narrow spaced apert 
uTCS 


reducing bath at high temperature. 
i high speed so that the fabric is constantly sur- 
aided fe an saturated with the reducing solution so that 
a rapid and complete reduction and penctration is obtained. 
After passing through the reducing bath, the material is 
led into compartments where the oxidation and soaping 
procedures are carried out. 

The Du Pent pad-steam process is also being widely em- 
ployed at the present time. In this system the vat dyes are 
reduced in a few seconds in an atmosphere of live steam, 
thus eliminating the booster boxes of the vat dyeing range. 
In this system the material is pigment padded and dried. 
It is then passed through another pad which applies sodium 
hydrosulphite and caustic soda to the pigment padded ma 
terial. The-fabric is then passed into the steam chamber 
very rapid reduction of the dyestuff takes place 
“leuco’” compound penetrates thoroughly into the 


where a 
and the 
material. The dyed fabric then is passed into boxes con- 
taining the oxidizing solution followed by soaping and dye- 
ing. 

At the present time vat dyes are the most widely used 
in their de 
The development of the Du Pont 
pad-steam continuous dyeing process and the Williams unit 
have been important factors in. 


class of colors since consumers are insistant 


mands for fast colors. 
promoting the use of vat 
Many people take it for granted that materials that 
have been vat dyed have.a definite advantage over fabrics 
While the 


vat dyes as a group provide the best all around fastness. 


dyes. 
that have’ been dyed with other classes of dyes. 


considerable variation exists within the group and often- 
times considerable thought is required in order to decide 
whether a certain dyestuff is suitable for use in dyeing a 
particular fabric. The dyestuff manufacturers provide color 


cards which give the fastness ratings of various vat dye- 
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*Miom—try putting an olive in it and drinking it; 1 think we've 


discovered something. 
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stuffs to the action of chlorine, crocking, light, pressing, 
soap, perspiration, cross dyeing and other factors. It is 
therefore well to know to what use a particular piece of ma- 
terial is to be subjected before a selection of the dyestuff 
is made. 

Although most of the vat dyes are used in the dyeing of 
cotton and rayons they also may be applied to wool. In the 
dyeing of woolen yarn the dyestuff may be reduced in. the 
usual way with an addition of ammonium hydroxide, am- 
monium sulphate and glue. 
droxide (hydro) 


In the process of sodium hy- 
is converted to sodium sulphate by the 
action of ammonium ‘sulphate in the bath. The liberated 
ammonia tends to hold the dyestuff in solution. The glue 
serves as a protective colloid and prevents the wool from 
becoming damaged. The dyed material is then passed 
through an oxidizing bath as described above except that 
the acetic is oftentimes replaced by sulphuric acid. The ma- 
terial is soaped at about 120.° F. in order to bring about 
full development of the color. The vat dyestuffs and pastes 
are marketed under such trade names as Algolls, 
threnes, Calcoloids, Calcosols, Carbanthrene, 
danthrene and 'Ponsol. 


Aman- 
Cibanone. In- 


Electronic Control Of Drying Fabrics 


A new British automatic textile drying machine puts back 
the wandering cloth to its proper course, while it runs 
through the drying stove. Electronic control is obtained 
with the aid of photo-electric cells. The machine has been 
invented by L. C. Nield, engineer to a firm of bleachers and 
finishers, and has been developed by the textile firm of 
Tootal Broadhurst Lee and Co. in conjunction with Fer- 
ranti, Ltd. The particular problem which the machine solves 


4s this: After the Jeger has been printed on to a roll of 


cloth, the fabric has to be dried. 


In the conventional drying machines (tenters) the ma- 
terial has to be fed by hand into mechanical friction-clips, 
or by automatic feeder. It often happens that the cloth, 
while running through the machine, wanders sideways and 
has to be put back to its proper course either by hand or by 
the automatic feeder. The is slow. The 
conventional automatic feeder is designed with the intention 
of bringing back the wandering cloth automatically, onto 
its proper course, but displacement of the machine parts that 
carry the fabric does not compensate exactly for displace- 
ment of the selvedg 


first alternative 


e, the border of the cloth so woven as 
to prevent ravelling. In the new electronic pin-wheel feeder 
pin-wheels and pin-chains are substituted for the merhani- 
cal friction-clips holding down the edges of the fabric. 

It is these pin-chains which carry the fabric through the 
drying stoves. The selvedge of the fabric is passing be 
neath a photo-electric cell which is sensitive to changes in 
the amount of lighting falling on it, and that varies with 
the way in which the selvedge passes beneath the electronic 
eye. The photo-electric cell instantly. reacts to any changes 
and passes its reactions through an amplifier to the control 
motor, Causing it to turn one way or the other, and as it 
does so, the motor turns the guiding pin-wheel which puts 
the wandering cloth back on to its proper course far more 
precisely than any conventional automatic feeder can do it. 
The drying fabric is thus always fed exactly in a straight 
line. 
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On all counts the Proctor housing 


and super speed drying system for single run tenters 


is meeting the most rigid specifications for efficient 


operation. Take for example the air circulation. 
Air at high temperatures is im pinged through nozzles 
against both sides of the fabric as itis carried 
through the drying chambers. Circulating through 
the: goods, this penetration of uniformly heated air 
greatly reduces drying time and vastly increases 
output. The proper regulation of moisture in the air, 
so as to obtain this speedy drying without harsh 


effects on the cloth, has a most important bearing 


on the quality of the finished goods, thus contribut- 
ing to overall efficiency. Output, of course, varies 
with individual plant requirements, length of the 
machine, and the character and weight of goods. 
Temperatures, air velocity and drying speed may 
be altered to suit a wide variety of fabrics and 
finishes. Then, too, after considerable engineering 
work, this system represents the maximum in the 


etticient use of horse- 


Cross section shows unique air 
circulation through the goods. 


power, making pos- 
sible decreased dry- 
ing costs. All of this 
adds up to new effi- 
ciency in tenter dry- 
ing. Check any mill 
where one of. these 
systems 1S opera- 
tion and you will find 
it has a proven per- 


formance record. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ: 679 TABOR ROAD~ PHILADELPHIA 20° PA> 
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Transtormers And Their Connections 


By JAMES 


N this issue we are barging into another matter of pop- 

ular interest, and leaving the subject of “The Electrical 
Code and Textile Mill Wiring” for a while. This time, 
let’s take up the discussion of transformers and their con- 
nections, which we begin with the connection diagram that 
was used at the plant of the Carolina Asbestos Co. at Da- 
vidson, N. C. Carolina Asbestos Vice-President T. S. Sadler 
was in trouble with some burned-out power transformers 
~ and needed help in a hurry. Gordon Finger of the Duke 
Power Co., Charlotte, N. C., came to thé rescue with the 
connection arrangement shown in the sketch at the bottom 
of this page. 

As you know, the majority of the textile plants of the 
country are operating on. 550-volt power, which for the 
-_purpose of simplicity may just as well be called 575 volts 
or 600 volts, inasmuch as these are all in the 600-volt class, 
by general description. There are many plants operating on 
440-volt power, as well as on 220-volt power, and a few on 
even 208-volt power. Also, there are many still on 2,200- 
volt power (2,300 or 2,400 volts, you might say, since it’s 


T. MEADOR 


all the same, to practical purposes ) all three-phase. In any 
case, regardless of the power voltage, the humidifier sys- 
tems, cleaning systems, and other small power units may be 


operating on either 110-volt or 220-volt, three-phase power. : 


All of these rated power voltages are obtained from the 
supplying power systems by transformation, unless when the 
supply is 2,400-volt power and the operating voltage of the 
plant is the same voltage, in which case, of course, the 110- 
volt or 220-volt small power must be transformed anyway, 
regardless of the supply voltage. 

Then, too, there is the matter of the village distribution 
system (why bring that up?) which is of considerable im- 
portance for your peace of mind—and you know what | 
mean! In many cases the villages are closely grouped around 
the mill so that the primary feeders around the village dis- 
tribution system can be supplied at 550 volts in a very satis- 
factory manner without any voltage drop to speak of and 
not requiring any step-up from the mill operating voltage. 
On the other hand, where a village is somewhat remote and 
stretched out, it is imperative, in view of the present-day 


440 Volts Hav." 
550 
TD 
This arrangement of transformers with their connections saved the day for the Carolina Asbestos Co. of Davidson. N. C.. reeently when its bank 
burned out. This concern used electric power at 410 volts. three-phase. 60 eycles, transformed from a 2,.200-volt primary supply. When the fail- 


ure occurred there were no transformers with 440 volt secondary available 


in the whole country except perhaps some very small ones; certainly 


there were none of the capacity required for a power bank or substation. There were, however, six identical transformers, 2.200-volt primary to 
220/110-volt secondary, available for immediate use. which were set in the substation and eonnected with the primary leads in parallel and the sec- 
endary leads in series (doubling the voltage) which then restored the capacity of the bank at the original voltage. namely 2.200440 volts. The 
dotted lines show another emergency measure that was taken in order to provide 110-220 volt power, single phase, for the tuberlesis association 
X-ray truck which pays periodic visits to this. as well as other. industrial plants in this area. Credit for this hook-up gocs to Cordon Finger of 


Duke Power Co.. Charlotte. N. C. 
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GEAR MACHINE COMPANY 
the 


obbin lifter 


IT STOPPED THE SHOW AT GREENVILLE! After 18 months’ experi- 


menting, Precision introduces a perfected bobbin lifter that ends bent 


spindles, damaged yarn and skinned knuckles. Inexpensive and simply 
installed, the Precision bobbin lifter loosens bobbins at the flick of a lever. 
Lightens burden on the doffer—-speeds up dofling. Leading mills are already 


praising it. Wire or phone for details of this exclusive Precision develop- 
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MAINTENANCE & ENGINEERING 


tendencies of installing electric ranges and water heaters, 
that the distribution voltage be stepped up to 2,200 volts, 
which will require either a single step-up transformer oi 
large capacity, or a bank of three smaller transformers, from 


PRIMARY 


H2 HI 


240V0LTS 120/240 VOLT 


5-WIRE SECONDARY 


Two single-phase transformers can be used in parallel on a single-phasé. 
three-wire system if the terminals with the same relative polarity are 
connected. This is not a very economical operation since the individual 
cost and losses of the smaller transformer are greater than one larger 
unit giving the same output. This is mentioned as emergency operation 
for small transformers. In larger transformers, however. it is much 
more practical to operate units in parallel as a regular practice. 


the mill voltage to this 2,200-volt rating. The latter arrange- 
ment, by the way, has been proven to be the best, inasmuch 
as the small transformers are easier to replace since they arc 
usually easier to obtain, as well as being physically easier and 
quicker to handle. 
location of single-phase branch feeder transformers supply- 


Then. with the proper arrangement or 


ing 110/220-volt, three-wire current to the houses, you can 
let the folks add ranges and water heaters without disturb- 
ing your peace of mind. 

American Yarn & Processing Co., in its several plants at 
Mt. Holly, N. C., and at Bob Faries’ Union Mills Plant at 
Maiden, N. C., is putting this program through in a thor- 
ough manner by using the 550-volt power as the primary 
distribution voltage in the village. Illustrated is a typi- 
cal arrangement in this case. Be sure to note that /ightning 
protection is installed on all lines entering and leaving the 
mill building. Highland Park Mfg. Co., at Rock Hill, S. C., 
supplies its village distribution system with primary powet 
at 440 volts, which is an example of another way to get at 
the problem, since the mill voltage is 440 volts also. One 
fact to clear up is the question of voltage ratios of trans- 


formers. For example, take a transformer as follows: 


,200 to 550 volts. ... voltage ratio of 4 to 1 
300 to 575 volts. ...same ratio 
?.400 to 600 volts... 


ratio 

Or, take another rating: 

2? 200 to 110/220 volts... . voltage ratio of 20 to 1 and 
10 to l 

.same ratio 

.same ratio 


2,300 to 115/230 volts. .. 


2.400 to 120/240 volts. 


And, still another rating: 
550 to 110 ‘220 volts... . voltage ratio of 5 to 1 and 2.% 
to |] 

230 volts same ratio 


600 to 120/240 volts. 


375 to 115 
ratio 


Thus you can see that although voltage ts usually spoken 
of rather loosely, each rating covers a liberal range and a 
definite ratio. The joker to watch carefully is the rating of 
the motor or machine which is stamped on each nameplate, 
and is the voltage with which that machine was designed to 
operate. This 1s important. 


In any particular voltage class, the actual rated voltage of 


PRIMARY 


PRIMARY 


PRIMARY 


| 
\ 
| | 
| | 
| 3-WIRE 
+ 
| J 
SECONDARY 120 VOLTS SECONDARY 240 VOLTS SECONDARY ets 
‘ 
ft lejt, single phase for lights; transformer is placed between high-voltage line and low-voltage. The 120/240-volt low-voltage windings are con- 


nected in parallel. 


This type of connection would be used to supply one customer with 


120 volts for lights. Center, single phase for power; thi- 


connection is similar to the one at left except that 120/240-volt low-voltage windings are hooked in series, giving 240 volts on a two-wire system. 


Right, single phase for both light and power: the most common connection for citys 


both 120-,o0lt and 240-,alt volts simultaneouslh. 
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distribution, The three-wire system makes it possible to serve 
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Our oil ¢ with t 


These nylon throwing mill spindles turn at 14,000 
r.p.m. (Right) Gulfgem Oil, as recommended by the 
Gulf Lubrication Engineer “in the picture” helped 


lasts longer 


—keeps spindles and bolsters clean” 


d was extended 
he oil formerly Us 


says the Superintendent of this nylon throwing mill. 


eliminate sludge deposits, overheating and excessive 


spindle wear in these spinning frames. 


‘“Gulfgem outlasts every other spindle oil we’ve 
tried,” says the Superintendent of this modern 
nylon throwing mill. “And with this quality oil 
we've eliminated excessive spindle wear, over- 
heating, and sludge deposits.”’ 

“Where we were forced to change other spindle 
oils every week, we change Gulfgem every six 


weeks. Even then Gulfgem shows no evidence of | 


deterioration—the change is just a precaution, not 
a necessity.” 

In spindle oils resistance to sludging is a major 
requirement—and here again Gulfgem proves its 
superiority. This quality spindle oil stays remark- 
ably pure and clean—has highest resistance to 
oxidation and the formation of harmful deposits. 
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To get the benefits of this quality oil for your 
spindles, and for expert help on other lubrication 
problems in your mill, write, wire, or phone your 
nearest Gulf office today and ask a Gulf Lubrica- 
tion Engineer to call. 


Gulf Oil Corporation Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: 
Boston * New York * Philadeiphia * Pittsburgh ° Atianta 
New Orleans * Houston * Louisville Toledo 
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MAINTENANCE & ENGINEERING 


a transformer has increased in years past. For example, the 
2,400-volt class of transformers were formerly 2,200—110/ 
220, then later they were rated, 2,300—115 /230, and today 
they are rated 2,400—120/240 volts, which follows as fur- 
ther explanation of the discussion above, concerning voltage 
ratings and ratios. This gradual increase in the rated voltage 
of transformers also occurred in the other voltage classes. 
Throughout the following discussion we will speak of a 


particular voltage class by using the present-day rated volt-— 


age terminology. 

This brings us to the matter of transformer polarity, as 
being a question of importance if you are going to use two 
or three transformers in a bank, or parallel, or with any 
other connections. Polarity of a transformer is simply an 
indication of direction of flow of current from a terminal 
at any one instant. The idea is quite similar to the polarity 
marking on a battery. : 

As you face the high voltage side of a transformer, the 
high voltage terminal on your right is always marked H, 
and the other high voltage terminal is marked H.. This is 
an established standard. By definition, the polarity is addi- 
tive if when you connect the adjacent high voltage and low 
voltage terminals ‘and thereby excite the transformer, a 
voltmeter between the other two adjacent terminals reads 
the sum of the high voltage and low voltage winding volt- 


ages. For additive polarity, the low voltage terminal on. 


your right when facing the low voltage side should then be 
marked X, and the other low voltage terminal X,. 


Additive polarity. Subtractive polarity. 


For subtractive polarity, the voltmeter will record the 
difference between the two winding voltages. In other 
words, the voltages subtract. In the case of subtractive 
polarity, the low voltage terminal on your left when facing 
the low voltage side is marked X,. 

In making transformer connections, particularly bank 
connections, polarity of individual transformers must be 
checked. In making such connections it is necessary to re- 
member that all H, terminals are of the same polarity and 
all X, terminals are of the same polarity. Thus, if you were 
connecting two single phase transformers in parallel, you 
should connect the two H, terminals together, then the two 
H. terminals together, the two X, terminals together and 
the two X, terminals together. By following this procedure, 
you can satisfactorily parallel transformers regardless of 
whether they are both of the same polarity or whether one 
is additive and one is subtractive polarity. 


National Power Show Slated Nov. 29-Dec. 4 
Components of the modern power plant featuring econ- 
omy will dominate the most comprehensive display of its 
kind at the 18th National Exposition of Power and Me- 
chanical Engimeering im Grand Central Palace, New York, 
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Nov. 29-Dec. 4. Universal demands for more and more 
power are matched only by the efforts of the nearly 400 
exhibitors of power plant equipment to convert and apply 
energy at higher efficiencies. The expesition is the highly 
efficient clearing house through which power plant progress 
is advancing. | 

Exhibits entered in this year’s exposition include equip- 
ment covering every phase of power production and appli- 
cation from the treatment and combustion of. fuels to the 
ultimate applications of heat and power at the processing 
unit or production machine. Included are many types of 
auxiliary and intermediate equipment, as well as those espe- 
cially designed for the servicing and maintenance of power 
plants.- In scale, exhibits range from packaged steam gen- 
erators of ten to 100 horsepower or more, such as are used 
in many factories, up to apparatus of the largest sizes made 
for super power plants, such plants being impossible to 
display as a whole, since they would occupy as much space 
as does the exposition itself. 

The major categories are comprised of the following 
large groups of exhibits: Heat and power production, means 
of distribution, auxiliary units, automatic controls, trans- 
missions, materials handling, engineering materials, special 
machinery and tools. All of the classifications reveal inno- 
vations and improvements introduced since the 17th Na- 
tional Power Show in 1946, and a considerable number 
will have their premier showing at the palace this year. 


G. L. Tuve, president of the American Society of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers, has been appointed chair- 
man of the advisory committee for the ninth International 
Heating and Ventilating Exposition, which is to be held in 
the International Amphitheater, Chicago, Jan. 24-28. In- 
terest in the exposition continues to increase with the clos- 
ing up of the few remaining gaps in the floor plan of the 
huge display, and the latest information drawn from speci- 
fications filed by exhibitors indicates that practically every 
type of equipment employed in the varied uses of heating, 
ventilating and air conditioning will be represented. 


“Nothing wrong with this machine a new motor won't fix.” 
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3-Star Leather 
Belting in the 


Weave Room of a 
Prominent Mill 
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Leather Belting 
for the Textile Industry 


3-Star Belting has these inherent characteristics purposely built 
in to meet the peculiar requirements of textile transmission. 
% Selection of leather and exclusive tanning processes give 
unusually high tensile strength. ye Proper currying assures 
positive pulley grip. ye Charlotte construction, famous since 
1867, guarantees minimum stretch. These outstanding features 
are the direct result of Charlotte control over every process in 
the manufacture from the raw hide to the finished 3-Star Belt. 


CHARLOTTE 
LEATHER BELTING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE » NORTH CAROLINA 
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In a carefully conducted test in a big north central 
North Carolina mill, Dayco Roll Coverings out- 
performed a similar type roll cov ering on lapping, 
unclassed ends down and total ends down. In 
addition, Daycos did not eyebrow. The other roll 
cove rings eye -browe d gre atly. 

There were 35.4% less ends down with Dayco 
Roll Coverings. This. despite the fact the Dayco 
test frame was located next to a window. The test 
was run on frames making 24/1 65% cotton and 
35% acetate staple. 

Dayco Roll Coverings outperform all other roll 
coverings in test after test because they are built 
with exactly the right amount of ¢ ushion and the 
correct. coefficient "al friction to assure perfect 


f 


~ 


LESS A... 


drafting properties. Too, Daycos are not affected 
by temperature or humidity conditions. Their 
superior physical properties remain constant 
throughout their long life. In fact, the character- 
istics of Dayco Roll we ering are such that Dayco’s 
surface drafting properties improve with use. 

It will pay you in increased -production and 
better quality products to standardize on Dayco 
Roll Coverings and other textile 
machinery products. For complete 
information, write Textile Products 
Div., The Dayton Rubber Company, 
Woodside Building, Greenville, 

HW rite today for your free copy of Dayco’s 

new Cot Grinder bulletin, No. A-550. 
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J. H. Pasley has become superintendent 
of the Catherine and Central plants of 
Avondale Mills at Sylacauga, Ala. He suc- 
ceeds J. H. Canady, who is now manager 
and superintendent of Montgomery (Ala.) 
Cotton Mills. 


B. A. Robbins, formerly connected with 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co., Cherryville, N. C., 
is now assistant manager and superintendent 
of Clover (S. C.) Spinning Mills Co. 


J. R. Federline, formerly with the Eagle 
& Phenix Division of Fairforest Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ga., is now superintendent of Red 
Bank Mills, Inc., Lexington,.S. C. 


C. H. Crews is now superintendent ot 
Saratoga Victory Mills, Albertville, Ala. 
Mr. Crews formerly was associated with 
Judson Mills at Greenville, 5. C. 


A. D: Tousignant of Saco, Me., 1s now 
superintendent of Hartsville (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills. 


Monroe M. Martin has been promoted to 
plant manager of the Carter Fabrics Corp. 
plant at Greensboro, N. C. He succeeds J 
D. Sheppard, now plant manager for Han- 
nah Pickett Worsted Mills at Rockingham, 
N.C. 


W. J. Hogg has been. appointed superin- 
tendent of Cedartown (Ga.) Textiles, Inc, 
Mr. Hogg has been associated with Cedar- 
town and Macon (Ga.) Textiles, Inc., for 
nearly ,13. years. 


Walter Danhoff, formerly with Monarch 
Mills at Union, S. C., is now superintend- 
ent of Lydia Cotton Mills at Clinton, S. C. 


George Frick, superintendent of the East 
Griffin Dye Plant of Dundee Mills, Grithn, 
Ga., has been appointed general superin- 
tendent of dyeing and bleaching operations. 
He has been succeeded in his former posi- 
tion by George Fogle. 


C. J. Hyslup, safety director at Chatham 
Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C., has been appointed 
by President Truman as a member of the 
Committee on Engineering of the Presi- 
dent's Conference on Industrial Safety. 


G. W. Johnson, formerly vice-president, 
has been elected president of Plymouth Mfg. 
Co., McColl, S. C., succeeding the late John 
K. Whitaker: . . ..S. P. Monroe was named 
assistant to Mr. Johnson and Harold J. 
Starke of Hesslein & Co., New York, has 
succeeded Mr. Johnson as vice-president at 
Plymouth. . . . Hugo Riedl and George W. 
Walker have been elected presidents of 
Neuss, Hesslein & Co., Inc., and Hesslein 
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& Co., respectively, taking over positions 
left vacant by the death of Mr. Whitaker, 
who headed these related companies. 

M. D. Collins, formerly. with J. P. King 
Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga., is now superin- 
tendent of Mill No. 6, Plymouth Mfg. Co.., 
McColl. 


Robert F. Jessen, tormerly associated with 
Springs Cotton Mills at Chester, S$. C., 15 
now superintendent of Cornelius (N. C.) 
Mills, Ine. 


George Humber, trafic manager of Swift 
Mfg. Co. at Columbus, Ga., has been elected 
president of the Columbus Traffic Club. 


W. A. Kennedy, president of WAK In- 


dustries,. Charlotte, N. C., manufacturer of 


counting devices, has been elected president 


of the newly-formed Dilworth Rotary. Club 


Charlotte. Mr. Kennedy has been an. ac- 


tive member of the Charlotte Rotary Club 
for the past 12 years, having served on the 
board of directors’on two occasions. 


R. E. New, formerly foreman of carding 
and spinning at the bedspread mill of Field- 
crest Mills; Spray, N. C., has been trans- 
ferred to Draper, N. C., as foreman of ¢card- 
ing and spinning at the sheeting mill. At 
Draper Mr. New succeeds John T. Lathem, 
resigned. . . . William Joyce, formerly as- 
sistant to Mr. New at the bedspread mill, 
was appointed to succeed him as foreman of 


carding and spinning. . . Other promotions - 


announced were: Paul New, promoted from 
second to first shift as assistant foreman of 
carding and spinning. Perry Harris, 
promoted from assistant foreman. of carding 
on third shift to assistant foreman of card- 
ing and spinning on second shift. . . . Billic 
Trent, promoted from fixer to assistant fore- 
man of carding on third shift. 


SUCIATED OIL COMPANY 
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In the above group are three recently appoint- 
ed sales representatives of Tide Water Associ- 
ated Oil Co. From left to right, G. B. Libby. 
KR. C. Cook and FE. O. Eagle. The other mem- 
ber of the foursome is K. M. Slocum, Southern 
district manager. 


R. E. Lee: Pickens, formerly with H. & B. 
American Machine Co., has joined the Char- 
lotte, N. C., sales staff of Celanese Corp. ot 
America. 


Smith Crow, left, has 
been elected a_ vice- 
president of Erlanger 
Mills, Inc., at Lexing- 
ton, N. C., where he 
is in charge of pro- 
duction, property and 
industrial relations. 
He also 1s vice-presi- 
dent of the Southern 
Textile Association 
and vice-president of Leward Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Worthville, N. C. Another new 
Erlanger vice-president is E. P. Cofield of 
Lexington, who is co-ordinator of sales with 
the mill's selling agent, J. W. Valentine 
Co. of New York City... . President Julian 
Robertson has relinquished the ‘post of Er- 
langer treasurer, and the board of directors 
has appointed J. C. Childers to succeed 
him. Mr. Childers is in charge of produc- 
tion scheduling and planning, industrial 
engineering, costs and fabric development. 
_G. S. Hartzog continues as secretary. 


Earl Johnston has been appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of the Myrtle Plant of 
Textiles, Inc., at Gastonia, N. C: He has 
been connected with the mill since 1926. 


Carnie L. Williams of Spartanburg, S. C., 
formerly with Draper Corp., has joined. the 
sales and service division of Chemical Proc- 
essing Co., Inc., Charlotte, N.C... . 
(Bob) Crowell, formerly with Burlington 
Mills Corp., is now associated with the 
synthetic yarn slashing and general technical 
service division of Chemical Processing Co. 


Carleton R. Richmond of Boston, Mass., 
has been elected president of West Point 
(Ga.) Mfg. Co., succeeding the late George 
H. Lanier. Mr. Richmond also will continue 
as treasurer of the firm. George W. Wood- 
ruff of the Coca Cola Atlanta, 
was named to the board of directors and 
Joseph L. Lanier, executive vice-president 
and a director, a son of the late president, 
was named to the executive committee, 


James R. Rawlings has resigned his posi- 
tion as cotton classer for Van A. Covington 
Cotton Co. to join the sales staff of Todd: 
Smith Banding Co., Inc., Gastonia, N. C., 
manufacturer of banding for textile mills. 


D. LaFar.. Jr... of Gastonia. N. C. 
president of the Harden Mfg. Co. chain ot 
mills, has been elected president of the Da- 
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They Rely On 
Monarch Elevators 


The list of Southern firms al- 
ready using Monarch eleva- 
tors reads like the industrial 
“Who's Who’ of the South. 
Every year, more and more 
firms rely on Monarch for 
new elevator installations, 
for repair and modernization 
and for regular maintenance 
service. 


Call on Monarch for every- 
thing pertaining to elevators. 


service Facies 
IN PRINCIPAL 


> SOUTHERN CITIES 


¢ Electric Freight and 
Passenger Elevators 


¢ Oil Hydraulic Elevators 
Residence Elevators 
Dumbwaiters 


Parts, Repairs and 
- Maintenance for All Makes 


MONARCH 
ELEVATOR & 
MACHINE CO. 


Greensboro, N.C. Department C 


The Largest Firm in the Southeast Devoted 
Exclusively to Elevator Manufacturing 


PERSONAL NEWS 


vidson (N. C.) College Alumni Associa- 
tion. . . . Charles W. Goker, Hartsville, S. 
C., industrialist who its well known in tex 
tile circles, has been named president of the 
University of South Carolina Alumni Asso- 
ciation. 


Thomas Soucy, Jr., New England’ service 
engineer for the Bullard Clark Co. (E. H. 
Jacobs Northern and Southern Divisions at 
Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N. C., re- 
spectively), is currently spending several 
weeks calling on Mid-Western weaving 
mills. 


5. L. Nevins, formerly associated with 
Southern Acid & Sulphur Co., Inc., has 
joined Mathieson Chemical Corp. as general 
manager of the company's newly-formed 
ammonia department. 


George J. Alles has been appointed pur- 


chasing agent for American Viscose Corp. 
at its principal offices in New York. Mr. 
Alles succeeds J. LeRoy. Shade, who has 
been granted an extended leave of absence 
due to illness. Dr. George W. Low, 
Jr., has been named manager of the Viscos 
Sylvania Division plant at Fredericksburg, 
Va., the position formerly held by Mr. 
Alles. Dr. Low joined Viscose in 1939 as 


assistant plant chemist of the rayon plant at 


Front Royal, Va. In 1941 he was named 
production manager and in 1947 became 
manufacturing superintendent at the Front 


Royal plant. 


_ L. C. Teeters recently was appointed in- 
dustrial maintenance representative for Gil- 
man Paint and Varnish Co. of Chattanooga, 
Tenn. His territory will include Georgia, 
Alabama and eastern Tennessee. 


R. M. Locke has been named technical 
director of the dye department of Arnold 
Hoffman & Co., Inc. His duties will be to 


assist in the co-ordination of the firm's dye- 
stuff manufacturing operations with its do- 
mestic amd export sales activities. He will 
have charge of newly enlarged technical 
service facilities now under development. 


Dr. Donald Hare has resigned as presi- 
dent of Deering, Milliken Research Trust, 
Inc., which has laboratories in Stamford and 
Greenwich, Conn. He has been succeeded, 
temporarily, by Dr. Norman Armitage, vice- 
president and director of research at the 
trust. 


S. L. Lewis, Jr., has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager, and William I. Hudson, 
Jr... sales promotion manager for Reeves 
Brothers, Inc., and its afhliates. Both posi- 
tions are newly created. Both men have been 
with the firm for a number of years: Mr. 
Lewis began his career in the textile indus- 
try in the early 1920s with the Springfield 
(Tenn.) Woolen Mills and previous to his 
recent appointment was general sales man- 
ager of a Reeves subsidiary, the Eagle & 
Phenix Division of Fairforest Co. at Colum- 
bus, Ga. Mr. Hudson began his textile ca- 
reer in 1924 with Georgia Webbing & Tape 
Co., Columbus, Ga., and until recently was 
the Reeves representative covering the 
Southeast with headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. 


Charles D. Greene, assistant general man- 
ager of Fairforest Finishing Co., Spartan- 
burg, S..C., and Gerard Chapin, generai 
superintendent of the Lyman, S. C., plant of 
Pacific Mills, are chairman and co-chatrman, 
respectively, of the textile division in the 
annual Spartanburg Community Chest Cam- 
paign. 


D. J. Erikson, wHo started his career with 
Hagan Corp. as a draftsman more than 30 
years ago, has been elected president of 
Hagan and its subsidiary companies—Cal- 
gon, Inc., Hall Laboratories, Inc., and Buro- 
min Co. Mr. Erikson succeeds J. H. Hop- 
wood, who was elected to the new position 
of chairman of the board of directors of the 
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TIMEPIECE FOR TIME—Junius M. Smith (left), busine+ manager ot 
TIN and vice-president of Clark Publishing Co., receives « wrist watch upon completing 


25 years of service with the organization from David Clirk, editer ef the magazine and 
president of the publishing firm. The office celebration to st place Sept. 30. 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


h OUGHTON 


james WOOL COMPANY 
Telephone 3-3692 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


For nearly a century, Cole has 
been designing and erecting 


elevated tanks for the textile 


industry. Mill engineers know 


For Best Results Use TEXTILE BULLETIN Want Ads 


from experience that Cole 


tanks deliver the most depend- 


able water service for sprinkler 


systems and general use, with 


Package Dyeing and Bleaching 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


the very lowest maintenance 
cost. Call on Cole for assist- 


ance with your problems. 


Write for the latest Cole 


cataloe—“TANK TALK” 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
Engineers Architect: 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CYLINDERS 
MANUFACTURING CO. | 
NEWNAN, GA. | 


TANKS 


STARCHES 


For all Textile Purposes 
Offering a Personalized Service 
to Industry Since 1907 
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HERE ARE YOUR 
FOUR FREEDOMS! 


Freedom from 
1. Oiling. 

2. Heavy lint accumulation. 
3. Frequent roll picking. 
4. Expensive cap bar wear. 


This NEW 


CAP BAR 


Provides Them 


The new Dixon Cap Bar* provides long 
draft spinners with an oil-free, frictionless 
drafting unit that cuts spinning cost and 
increases yarn quality. It features replace- 
able SLIXONICE* nebs with four wearing 
surfaces instead of the usual one, and opens 


the way to new spinning accomplishments, 
especially when used with the new Dixon 
SLIXONICE Saddle: 


The new cap bar is adjustable for each roll, 
has a positive locking device, and reduces 
average power consumption. 


Send for new Dixon a 
SLIXONICE booklet. It 
tells all about the new 


cap bar and the new 
SLIXONICE saddle. 
You'll see just how this 
startling combination 
can cut your spinning 
costs and improve the 
quality of your yarn 


*Trade Mark; 
Pat. Applied For 


LUBRICATING SADDLE CO 


Established 1876 


BRISTOL — RHODE ISLAND 


Sole Manufacturers of 


SLIXONICE 
Saddles and Cap Bar Nebs 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Hagan group. .. . Owen Rice, former man- 
ager of the Calgon threshold department, 
has been elected vice-president in charge of 
commercial chemical sales at Calgon, Inc., 
the Hagan subsidiary at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Thomas O. Ott, Jr., has resigned from 
J. E. Sirrine Co., Greenville, S. C., to join 
the textile engineering staff of Lockwood- 
Greene Engineers, Inc., at Spartanburg, 
S; 


Henry J. Howlett ‘has resigned as secre- 
tary of the American Management Associa- 
tion to accept the presidency of Container 
Laboratories, Inc., packaging and packing 
engineering consultants with laboratories in 
New York, Chicago and San Francisco, and 
ofhices in Los Angeles and Milwaukee ... . 
Mr. Howlett has been succeeded as A. M. 
A. secretary by James O. Rice, formerly as- 
sistant secretary and editor of the associa- 
tion's three periodicals. 


Ullman has been elected 
Sun Chemical New 


George W. 


president. of Corp., 


‘York. A. C. Horn was appointed chairman 


of Sun's executive committee and William 
Recht, vice-president, was elected a member 
of the board of directors. -A.: E. Horn. 


| president of the A. C. Horn Co. Division of 


| Sun Chemical, and Ernest Nathan, president 


of Warwick Chemical Co. Division of Sun, 
were elected vice-presidents of the corpora- 
tion. Albin K. Schoepf retired from the 
firm's board and James W. Raynolds_ re- 
signed. 


Alan B. Sibley of Greenville, S. C., in 
charge of production in three Deering-Mi|- 
liken plants in South Carolina; Russell 
Newton, general superintendent vice- 
president of Dan River Mills, Danville, Va.; 
William T. Wood, director of nylon pro- 
duction for E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc.; and George V. Black of Warner 
& Swasey, producer of textile machinery, 
were pictured in the Oct. 4 issue of Life 
magazine in an article which stressed the 
importance of production men in various 
industries. 


Osborne Bezanson and R. Cole, vice- 
presidents of Monsanto Chemical Co., have 
been elevated to the firm's executive com- 
committee. Mr. Bezanson, who was formerly 
general manager of the organic chemicals 
division, will be succeeded by W. G., 
Krummyrich, assistant general manager of 
the division, who will serve as acting gen- 
¢ral manager. John Christian, manager ot 
the company's plant at Monsanto, Tenn., 
will replace Mr. Cole as acting general 
manager of the phosphate division. 
Vice-President: Francis J. Curtis continues as 
secretary of the executive committee and as- 
sumes additional responsibilities as sales co- 
ordinator. Dr. Carroll A. Hochwalt. 
vice-president in charge of the company’s 
general départment at Dayton, 
Ohio, assumes responsibility for the co- 
ordination of the company’s research and 
development activities, and has been suc- 
ceeded in his former position by Howard 


research 


« Nason. who will serve as acting director. 


The name of George H. Lanier, late 
president of West Point Mfg. Co., will live 


on in Langdale, Ala., where the Chattahoo- 
chee Valley Hospital Society recently unani- 
mously adopted a resolution to name a new 
hospital under construction there the George 


H. Lanier Memorial Hospital. 


C. C. Baldwin, Jr., formerly of Wood- 
ward Baldwin & Co., Inc., New York, has 
joined the National Security Resources 
Board as special assistant to William H. 
Hock, director of the textiles and fibers divi- 
sion. 


William De Min, president of the Textile 
Export Association of the United States, 
left sept. 22 for a Survey of Far Eastern 
markets. He will make a special study of 
current conditions in the Japanese textile 
industry and distributive problems in the 
Philippines. Mr. De Min ts president of the 
Manufacturers Textile Export Co., export 
subsidiary of Pepperell Mfg. Co. 


Edward T. Taylor, formerly purchasing 
agent at North Carolina 
Salisbury, N. C., has been promoted to sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer of the firm, 
succeeding the late E. J. Gallagher. V. L. 
Becks succeeds Mr. Taylor ds purchasing 
agent and Hardy B. Lentz, Jr., was named 
assistant secretary. 


French Campbell of Charlotte, N. C., has 
resigned as general manager of Bloom 
Mills, Inc., of Gastonia and Monroe, N. C., 
and Lancaster, Pa. He has not made known 
his plans. 


H. Gordon Kenna, Jr., has resigned from 


_ Cosby & Thomas of Charlotte, N. C., dealer 


in weaving and knitting yarns. Mr. Kenna 
has not made known his future plans. 


James W. Means, McKee Nunnally and 
Frank B. Sites have been admitted as gen- 
eral partners in Courts & Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
investment house. Mr. Means joins Courts 
& Co. from a vice-presidency of the Trust 


AMATEUR ORDERLY—Shown at right 
above is Charles A. Cannon, president 
of Cannon Mills Co., after receiving at 
Atlantic City, N. J., last month a cita- 
tion and honorary membership in the 
American Hospital Association for his 
assistance in founding and operating 
the Cabarrus County Hospital at Con- 
cord, N. C, With him is Marshall I. 
Pickens of Charlotte, N. C., head of 
the orphans and hospitals section of 
the Duke Endowment. 

—_— — 
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Co. of Georgia and will manage the munici- 
pal department of Courts & Co. Mr. Nun- 
nally and Mr. Sites have been with Courts 
& Co. for a number of years. 


Robert W. Armstrong, head of the licens- 
ing division at Dan River Mills, Danville, 
Va., has announced his resignation from 
that post effective Jan. 1. Mr. Armstrong 
will join the sales staff of Warner & Swa- 
sey of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Charles A. Cannon of Kannapolis, N. C., 
head of Cannon Mills, is slated for election 
to the presidency of the Quartermaster As- 
sociation at the coming annual meeting of 
the association at Camp Lee, Va. 


W. M. McLaurine, formerly secretary- 
treasurer of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, has returned to his resi- 
dence in Charlotte, N. C., following a re- 
cent operation. 


R. L. Harris, president of Roxboro (N. 
C.) Cotton Mills, is chairman of the build- 
ing committee for the 60-bed Roxboro Me- 
morial Hospital to be erected in the near 
future. 


Donald Comer, chairman of the board of 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., was cited 
recently in Birmingham, Ala., by the Ala- 
bama Chapter of the Society for Advance- 
ment of Management. Mr. Comer was hon- 
ored for his international achievements in 
public and humanitarian relationships. 


George Groh, previously associated with 
Du Pont and Colonial Mills, has joined 
Cannon Mills and is in charge of all devel- 
opment work on synthetics for the firm. 


John Gregory and Louis Bain have been 
named general. manager and industrial en- 
gineer, respectively, for the new plant of 
Cranston (R. I.) Print Works to be con- 
structed at Fletcher, N. C. 


Charles F. Myers, Jr., director of financial 
services for Burlington Mills Corp., Greens- 
boro, N. C., has succeeded his father, the 
late Rev. Charles F. Myers, Sr., as a member 
of ‘the board of trustees of the Burlington 
Foundation, a charitable trust established 
by Burlington Mills Corp. . . . Thomas C. 
Wagstaff of Raleigh, N. C., director of 
public relations for the State Highway Com- 
mission, has joined the staff of the Burling: 
ton Mills public relations department, serv- 
ing as a plant newspaper editor. 


OBITUARY 


John M. Miller, 80, prominent banker 
and industrialist of Richmond, Va., and 
chairman of the board of Dan River Mills, 
Inc., Danville, Va., died Oct. 9. Mr. Miller 
is survived by four sons and four daugh- 
ters. 


Charles F. Tillinghast, 77, who retir- 
ed in 1941 as vice-president and managing 
director of Textile’ Finishing Machinery 
Co. of Providence, R. I., died Oct. 2 at his 
home in Providence. Surviving are his wife, 
a son and a daughter. 


Joseph P. Hoffner, 65, founder and 
president of Hoffner Rayon Co. in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., died Oct. 7 at his home in Staf- 
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WHY YOU GET 
EVEN 
ACCURATE 

DEPENDABLE 
FEEDING 
with the NEW 
and IMPROVED 


PAT. NOS. 2,258,035-2,426,794 


METAL FEED APRONS 


You modernize—and economize — 
with these improved KNOTWOOD Metal 
Feed Aprons. Every single feature of this 
precision equipment has been designed 
for one thing alone continuous, profit- 
able production. For instance: 


KNOTWOOD APRONS ARE 
WEAR PROTECTED ON BOTH SIDES 
WITH CASE HARDENED END PIECES 


The new KNOTWOOD Aprons have been . 
thoroughly tested and approved by lead- 
ing mills. Their smooth, positive drive, 
simple, efficient construction and long 
life mean more and better production at 
less cost. 


Built, installed and serviced in our 
Charlotte plant and offices. 


~* 


i. 


Charlotte 1 


Southern Knotwood Apron Company 
118’. West Fourth Street 
North Carolina 


GEORGE A. FIELD, Manager 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


ford, Pa. Surviving are his wife, five sons 
and three daughters 


Max B. Kaesche, 52, field sales super- 
visor of Sandoz Chemical W orks, died Oct. 
2 at his home in New York. Mr. Kaesche 
had been connected with Sandoz since 1919 
when Sandoz took over the dyestuff depart- 
ment of hts father’s firm, F. Bredt & Co. 


Ernest E. Aspinwall, 79, who in 1900 
introduced into the United States the spin. 
ning of real silk on the cotton system, died 
Oct. 1 at his home in Pawtucket, R. I. Mr. 
Aspinwall founded the Joy Chemical Co. in 
1918 and served as its president until his 


= 


retirement two years ago. Surviving are his 
widow, a son and three daughters. 


Emile H. Erhard, 64, a former vice- 
president and general manager of Stafford 
Loom Mfg. Co.. Boston, Mass.. died 


at his home in Pasadena, Calif. Surviving 
are his wife, a daughter and a brother. 


James A. Hayes, a pioneer in the na- 
tion's rayon industry and who retired sev; 


eral years ago as plant manager of Ameri- 


can Viscose Co., Philadelphia, Pa., died 
Oct. 1 at his Summer home in Boothbay 


Harbor, Me. His wife, a son and a daughte: 


Survive. 


Clay W. Roberts, 62, who operated th« 
Roberts. Braiding Co, at Columbus, Ga., un- 
til his retirement sometime ago due. to ill 


health, died Sept. 21. He was the son of the 


late John S. Roberts, who also was a man. 


ufacturer of shoe laces, tape and narrow 
goods. Surviving are his mother, three sis- 


ters and a brother. 


Eugene Pettibone, 64, of Waban, 
Mass., vice-president and manager of the 


engineering department of American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Co., 
textile industry through his activities with 
his firm and with the National Safety Coun- 
cil, which he helped organize in 1912, died 
Oct. 10 after a long illness 


William S. Brown, 53, president of 
Houghton Top Co. and secretary of Hough- 
ton Wool Co., Boston, Mass.. died Oct. | 
Mr. Brown was connected with the Hourh 
ton firms for 35 years. Surviving are his 
wife, three sons, a daughter, two brothers 
and a sister, 


CONSTRUCTION, 


NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS, AWARDS, VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


Bese 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—Statesville Cotton 
Mills, a unit of the Seminole Mills division 
of United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc.. 
since its purchase from Burlington Mitts 
Corp, this Summer, will produce filament 
rayon fabrics. Burlington sold the real estate 
only, and Seminole is installing its own 
machinery. The goods will be finished at 
Clearwater Finishing Co., Old Fort, N.C., 
another new U. M. & M. unit now com. 
pleted and in operation 


CARROLLTON, Ga.—Erection of a new 
water tank in Carrollton has made it possi- 
ble for city water to be installed in all the 
Mandeville Mills houses. outside the city 
limits. Approximately 40 houses will be 
affected by the installation. All other com- 
pany houses have water facilities. The job 
iS expect¢ d to he completed this Fall 


EASLEY, 8S: C. 
Greenville. 


McKoy-Helgerson Co. ot 
has been awarded a con 
tract tor construction of an opener room at 
the Woodside Mills plant here. J. E. Sirrine 
Co., Greenville, ts engineer for the project. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—lInitial construction 
has begun on a 20-acre truck terminal sit 
for Carter Fabrics Corp., four miles north 
of Greensboro: The J. P. Stevens unit is 
building the new trucking center at a cost 
of about $100,000. to maintain a fleet of 21 
tractor-trailer trucks to serve Stevens mulls 
in South Boston; Va., Slater, S. C., Greens- 
boro, Stanley and Shelby, N. C. It is expect- 
ed to be completed by next Spring. 


ANDERSON, 5S. C. Textron Southern, 
Inc., has purchased a nine-acre tract here as 
the site for a $250,000 warehouse and ship- 
ping center 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—-Bids were to be re- 
ceived Oct. 20 for construction of a building 
to house the Southern executive offices of 
The Kendall Co. J. N, Pease & Co., Char- 
lotte, is the architect for the project. 


MooresviL_e, N, C.—One hundred and 
fourteen employees of the Cascade Rayon 
Plant of Burlington Mills Corp. were pre- 
sented service pins at a banquet Oct. 14 
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honoring them for their long terms of ser- 
vice with the plant. G. W. 
perintendent 


Byrd, plant su- 
, made the awards. 


PENDLETON, S. C.—Construction of: Ex- 
celstor Mill No. 4, a worsted finishing plant 
tor Deering, Milliken & Co., began Oct. 4. 
The plant is being constructed on Eighteen 
Mile Creek, between Pendleton and Clem- 
son. Daniel Construction Co., Greenville, S 

, has the contract and the plant is expected 
to be completed and ready for operation on 
or before Feb. 28, 1949 


KANNAPOLIS, N. C.—An estimated 20,- 
000 employees of the Cannon Mills Co. 
chain were presented bonus. checks recently 
and took their annual vacation as production 
was curtailed at the firm's plants at Kannap- 
olis, Concord, Salisbury, Rockwell and 
China Grove, N. C. 


RAEFORD, N. C-——White-Tex Mills, Inc., 
producer of carded yarns, recently suspended 
operations for an unannounced period of 
time due to conditions of the textile _mar- 


ket. 


BIDDEFORD, Me.,—Shareholders of Pep- 
perell Mfg. Co. were to meet here Oct. 22 
to consider a reorganization plan by which 
the parent company would be merged with 
a wholly-owned subsidiary, a Massachusetts 
corporation of the same name. Company 
trustees have recommended the plan, it is 
reported. Pepperell operates plants in Bidde- 
ford, Lewiston, Me., Fall River, Mass., 
Lindale, Ga., and Pepperell, Ala. 


STATESVILLE, N. C-—The plant of Dottie 
Lou Mills, Inc., has heen offered for sale 
by Statesville Associates, Inc., through Na- 
than M. Platt of Paterson, N. J. Bev-Wyn 
Products, Inc., of New York, operated the 
mill in the manufacture of 40s single yarn 
until several weeks ago. 


New ORLEANS, La.—M. Lowenstein & 
Sons., Inc., of New York, has entered into 
a contract to acquire controlling interest in 
Lane Cotton Mills Co. here, producer of 
colored yarns. Acquisition of control of the 
firm will mark Lowenstein’s first venture 


into the colored yarn field, the firm in the 
past having confined its activities to making 
cotton. goods and finishing and. converting 
cotton and rayon fabrics. There are 227,700 
shares of stock of Lane outstanding, and 

is understood that the purchase price is 
about $14 a share. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Directors of 
lington Mills Corp.. Sept. 29 declared an 


extra dividend of 50 cents per share on the 


corporation's common stock and the regulat 
quarterly dividend of 3714 cents per share 
on the common, both payable Dec. 1 to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi 
ness Nov. 1. This declaration brings the 
total common dividend which will be paid 
in the calendar year 1948 to $2 per share. on 
the common stock as compared with $1.50 
per share paid in the calendar year 1947 
Also declared were the regular quarterly, 
dividends of $1 a share on the corporation's 
four per cent Cumulative. preferred stock: 
871 cents per. share on the 344 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock and 87! cents 
per share on the 3 per cent second pre- 
ferred stock These are also payable Dec. 1 
to stockholders of record Nov. 1. 


Boaz, ALa.—Machinery of Boaz Mills, 
Inc., 1s being liquidated by the Crescent 
Corp. Customers are being notified that all 
orders on hand are being completed. The 
mill, which makes cotton. yarns from 4s to 

has approximately 6,000 spindles. 


SPRAY, N. C.—Fieldcrest Mills, as part 
of Good Neighbor Month which is - being 
observed in the tri-cities of Leaksville, Spray 
and Draper, N. C., during October, has de- 
clared. “open house” at all its plants and 
visitors are being taken on guided tours 
during the month. 


PENROSE, N. C.—Naumkeag Steam Cot- 
ton Co. of Salem, Mass., plans construction 
soon of a branch mill and finishing plant 
here to cost about $3,000,000. An official 
of the firm said the new plent-would be a 
complete integrated unit consisting of card 
ing, spinning, weaving, finishing and a sheet 
and pillow case factory. There will be about 
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COTTON RAYON WOOL : SILK NYLON 


Plans and designs for all types of ~ AUTO M ATIC 
projects related to the textile 
industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 
tion studies, machinery layouts, AIRCHANGER 


air-conditioning, power and water 
filtration plants,and other phases 
of textile engineering. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


IWCcoRPORATED. 


OVrchtiecis and On gin eoers 


4 ATLANTA Maintains 
desired relative 


TWENTY-NINE YEARS’ NATIONWIDE EXPERIENCE nidity re- 
IN INDUSTRIAL AND TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT gardless of out- 


door weather. 


COOLING—VENTILATING 
MOISTENING—HEATING 
; : HUMIDIFYING INSTALLATIONS Concentration of power in modern textile 


ENGINEERING AND SERVICE | 
_ mills calls for more humidification. This, and 


% D UJ STR IAL heat factors involved, in turn call for prede- 
Cooling & Moistening Co Inc termined, mechanical ventilation, varying from 


PHONE 7719 - - - - - - - CHARLOTTE, N.C. season to season, from hour to hour. 


The Parks Automatic Airchanger admits 


: h outdoor air, automatically, to keep 
YOUR PLANT just enoug 
‘ "hee tae Damage ‘humidifiers at full capacity during hot dry 


weather, restricts outdoor air in cold weather. 


humidity at all times; cooler mill. 


Laboratories Approved 


The MODERN STORED- 
PRESSURE Extinguisher 


instantly smothers the blaze 

with a heavy gas produced by 
a fluid of carbon tetrachloride 
and carbon dioxide scientifi- 
cally blended into the most 
effective fire extinguishing 
agent. The extinguisher is non- 
corrosive and does not require 
annual refilling. The fluid is 
effective for years. 


Light in weight—operates instantly 
P sises with a “twist of the wrist” 


| In Use in Many of the South’s Larger Mills 


STOP-FIRE, INC. Parks-Cramer Company 


Subsidiary of Union Parts Mfg. Co., Inc. 


127 Ashland Place Brooklyn 1, N. Y. Fitchburg, Mass. | Charlotte, N.C 
Southern Repr.: L. B. McWilliams, 2124 Green Street, | PARKS 
Phone 3-7424, Charlotte, N. C. | Certified Climate 
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R maybe you're the type who prefers to 
“talk turkey,’ In any event it adds up to the 
same thing when it comes to that all important 
little gadget we call a heddle. 

It’s a little gadget, it’s true, but mighty im- 
portant when it comes to figuring big profits. 


Pioneer heddles are demonstrably superior. 
They last longer. They do their job day and 
night, day in and day out with an absolute 
minimum of attention. 

Let us prove our statements on your 
looms. Just write, wire or phone 
fora mill-experienced 


Pioneer representative. 


NATION’S LEADING MANUFACTURERS 
OF COTTON HARNESS 


HEDDLES COTTON LOOM REEDS FOR 


FRAMES HARNESS ALL WEAVES 
FRAME PARTS MAIL EYE COMBS OF ALL 
SALVAGES HARNESS DESCRIPTIONS 


of ATLANTA. 


P. Box 116, Station A Telephone RAymeond 21306 


MILL NEWS— 


HEDDLES 


HEDDLE--: REED COMPANY. 


28,000 spindles and 700 looms which the 
company expects to operate on a three-shift 
hasis employing about 400 to 500 people, 
said. 


CHILDERSBURG. ALA. — H. W. Butter- 
worth & Sons Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., 1s 


| Suilding 60 rayon spinning machines for the 


| ew plant of Beaunit Mills, Inc., at Chil- 


| nillion pounds of viscose filament. It is’ 


lersburg. Each Butterworth machine will 
have 128 spinning positions and will be 
quipped with a Butterworth patented tra- 
erse drive system. The new Beaunit plant 
in which the machines will be installed is 
cheduled to have an annual capacity of ten 


xpected to be in operation by Jan. 1 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Arkwright Mills 
has started production at its new No. 2 


_plant in the Camp Croft industrial area. 


Two. hundred looms have been placed in 
operation and an additional 100 are to be 


installed soon. Full capacity ts scheduled for 
| Jan. 1, 


LEXINGTON, N. C.—The Lexington Ray- 


on Plant of Burlington Mills Corp. .on Sept. 


24 completed a mullion consecutive man- 


hours of operation without a lost-time acci- 


dent and in recognition of this outstanding 
accomplishment has been awarded a safety 
fxg and plaque by Liberty Mutual Insurance 


New Ga.—The New Holland 
plant of Pacolet Mfg. Co, has been awarded 
the Liberty Mutual Insurance Co.'s accident 


prevention flag in recognition of an out- 
| Standing safety record of 3,899.474 man- 


hours without lost-time accident: The 


| record extended from March, 1947, to May, 
948, 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—John J. McCloskey 


'of Philadelphia, Pa., bought most of the 
‘surplus machinery of the Athens, Tenn., 
_plant of American Textile Woolen Co. at 
-an auction in Knoxville recently. The Phila- 


‘| delphia firm bought principally looms and 


| pickers, it iS reported. 


CHESTER, S. ©€.—The Bahnson of 


| Winston-Salem, N. C., has been awarded 
| the contract for installation of an air condi- 
tioning’ system at the Springsteen unit of 
| Springs Cotton Mills here. Springsteen will 
be the first completely air conditioned unit 
of the Springs chain. 


Macon, Ga.—Callaway Mulls, Inc., liti- 


gation, which involves a plan for reorgani- 


zation of the firm, is scheduled to be brought 
to trial Noy, 1 in Bibb Superior Court. The 
| major issue will be disposition of funds held 
_in escrow, following Sale of the cotton stock 
_of the concern. 


CLEVELAND, O.—Industrial Rayon Corp. 


Oct. 12 reported third quarter net income of 
| $3,094,220, equal to $2.03 per share of 
common stock. Third quarter 1947 earnings, 
'exclusive of income from sale of patents, 
_amounted to $1.75 per share. Earnings for 


the nine months ended Sept. 30, 1948, 


amounted to $5.87 per common ‘share; this 


| 


compares with $5.05 per share for the first 
nine months of 1947, exclusive of income 
from the sale of patents. Earnings for the 
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first nine months of 1948 included only a 
fraction of a cent per share from patent 
sales, as compared with $1.89 per share 
from patent sales in the comparable pertod 
of 1947 when total earnings were $6.94 per 
share. | 


CLINTON, S. C.—A water filtration plant 
is under construction to serve Clinton Cot- 
ton Mills and Lydia Cotton Mills here and 
a sewerage disposal plant recently has been 
completed at Lydia as part of a general im- 
provement program costing approximately 
$275,000. 


Rock Hitt, $. C. — Gold-Tex Fabrics 
Corp. has spent about $500,000 in improv- 
ing its facilities since the corporation. pur- 
chased the plant about two years ago from 
Cutter Mfg. Co. The modernization pro- 
gram has included every department in the 


mill with the biggest single improvement 


being a completely new dye house. 


Daas, N. C.—A building and improve- 
ment program at Morowebb Cotton Mills, 
which started last February, has been com- 
pleted at a cost in excess of $100,000. As a 
result of the expansion, the capacity of the 
plant has been increased from 7,100 to 
11,000 spindles and from 15,000 to 25,000 
pounds production per week. Morowebb is 
a division of the Macanal Textile Corp. 


Rock Hii, C.—About 1,000 persons 
currently are employed at the Celriver Plant 
of Celanese Corp. of America near here in 
the production of Celanese filament yarns. 
The number of employees will be steadily 
increased as construction progresses and ad- 
ditional manufacturing equipment is put 
into operation. The entire plant is expected 
to be completed next year. 


PULASKI, VA.—Jefterson Mills, Inc., ny- 
lon throwing plant, recently announced 
plans for an immediate expansion of its 
facilities at a cost of about $500,000. The 
present floor space of 60,000 square feet 
will increased to about 122,000 square feet 
with the productive space increased by 60 
per cent. The boiler room also will be ex- 


panded and new offices constructed. Biber- 


stein & Bowles of. Charlotte, N. C., are 
architect engineers for the project. The 
building contract has been awarded to C. M. 
Guest & Sons of Greensboro, N. C., and 
Anderson, 


New York, N. Y.—Net sales and earn- 
ings of United Merchants and Manufactur- 
ers, Inc., for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1948, were the highest in the company's 
history, according to the company’s annual 
report being issued to stockholders Oct. 15. 
Total net sales for the fiscal period under 
review amounted to $256,085,413, including 
inter-company sales of $44,546,960, an in- 
crease -of 11 per cent over the previous 
record high reported for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1947. Net sales for the 
latter period totaled $230,194,945, includ- 
ing $50,107,604 of inter-company- sales. 
Consolidated net income amounted to $22.,- 
042,248, equivalent after preferred dividend 
requirements, to $5.64 per share on the 3,- 
890,315 shares of common stock outstanding 


_ On June 30, 1948. There are presently out- 


Standing 4,280,255 common shares as a re- 


sult of a ten per cent stock dividend paid 


July 30, 1948. Net profit for the fiscal year 
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MILLS 
NORTH 


SLASHING | P | | 
WEA VE-WEtLL RODUCTS of unsurpassed quality and | 
performance, plus an experienced know!]- 
SHUTTLE ‘ edge that knows howto recommend their 
GREASE-RITE use for practical results—is convincing | 
e more mills, day by day, that NORTH is 
FINISHING . the place to turn for service and supply 


FINISH-RITE 


PRODUCTS : when changing conditions require new 
* _ and highly specialized products to meet 
— the problem at hand. Our men are trained 


for use with any ; | 


make of machine, in practice; notin theory. Our products 
for setting twist 
ae pass the same exacting test. 


conditioning yarns 


Among the nation’s largest manufac- 


turers of dressings for all warp yarns 


N 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA - P.O. Box 123, Sta. A Phone RAymond 2196 
MARIETTA, GEORGIA + P.O Box 92 + Phone Marietta 250 
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MILL NEWS 


ended June 30, 1947, amounted to $21,- 
132,358, or $5.36 on each of the 3,898,125 
shares of common stock outstanding on that 
date. Net working capital totaled $42,015,- 
449, an increase of $5,548,930 for the year. 


ATHENS, Ga.—Athens Mfg. Co. has an- 
nounced the presentation of diplomas to a 
large group of employees who have been 
graduated from a school where they were 
taught how to boost their incomes and the 
mill’s capacity by simplifying their jobs. 
The first job following these lessons has 
already provided the workers with an 18 
per cent pay increase with less work. The 
plan also cuts down on the mills’ cost of 
operations. The “‘simplification of work’ 
course will be taught to other employees by 
those graduating from the school directed 
by company engineers. 


Rock S. C.—-Rock Hill Printing & 


Finishing Co., since the end of the war, has 
spent about $2,000,000 in general plant im- 
provements and expansions. A printing de- 
partment, a new transportation building, an 
addition to the packing division, a new tur- 
bine room and boiler room were included 
in the expansion program. The land area ot 
the plant now embraces 30 acres and the 
plant proper contains 900,000 square feet 
of floor space. Approximately 600. persons 
have been added to the plant's payroll in the 
past three years. 


New York, N. Y. — Stockholders. of 
North American Rayon Corp. and American 
Bemberg Corp. will meet Nov. 7 to vote on 
creation of a new series of stock for each 
company in order that the shares now held 
by the Attorney General, when sold, will be 
restricted as to acquisition and ownership 
to American nationals only. | 


w 


ELBERTON,. Ga.—Contract for construc- 
tion of an addition to the Elberton Division 


of United Rayon Mills, that will double the 
space of the plant, has been let to Fiske- 
Carter Construction Co. of Spartanburg, S. 
C. The new addition will be located adja- 
cent to the old plant and both will be air 
conditioned. The mill produces drapery and 
upholstery fabrics. Robert & Co., architec 
tural engineering firm of Atlanta, Ga., drew 
the plans for the addition. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Hugh Pinnix Real- 
ty Co. here is handling the sale of about 600 
houses in the village of the Republic Cotton 
Mill, Great Falls, S. C., subsidiary of J. P. 
Stevens & Co., Inc., with priority being 
given employees of the mill. The realty firm 
announced that it recently has sold 160 
houses and lots for Lily Mills Co. at Shelby, 
N. C.; 180 houses for the Steele Plant of 
Burlington Mills Corp. at Rockingham, N. 
C.; 50 houses for Burlington's Phenix Plant 
at Kings Mountain, N. C.; and’ 50 houses 
tor Oxford (N. C.) Cotton Mills, another 
Burlington subsidiary. 
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Handling Of Chlorine 
Explained In Booklet 


“Mathieson Chlorine” is the title of a 
new booklet published by Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp. The 36-page booklet is intended 
primarily to provide information on the 
proper handling of liquid chlorine. Subjects 
covered include the shipment and storage of 
liquid chlorine with data on chlorine cylin- 
ders, ton containers, and tank cars, methods 
of handling dry and moist chlorine, and 
safety in the use of chlorine, including first 
aid for chlorine exposure. The booklet also 
contains detailed information on the physi- 
cal propertues ot chlorine, including tables 
and charts listing the vapor pressure, den- 
sity, specific volume, viscosity, specific heat 
and surface tension of liquid chlorine at 
various temperatures, Copies of the booklet 
are available on request to the company 
headquarters at 60 East 42nd Street, New 


Special Textile V-Belt 
Announced By Goodyear 


V-belt for individual 
motor drives on spinning frames and simi- 
lar equipment is announced by Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co.'s mechanical goods divi- 
sion. Known as the Goodyear Textile Spe- 
cial, the new belt is being made in sizes to 
fit standard B section V-belt sheaves. De- 
velopment of the special belt follows. ex- 
tensive testing and research at several textile 
mills, according to J. F. Taylor, manager of 
Goodyear's V-belt department. 


A special textile 


Taylor said the belt is designed especially 
to withstand the severe overloads resulting 
from high starting torque to which frame 
drives are subjected. Tension members, the 
load-carrying components inside the belt, 
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are constructed to provide over 100 per:cen: 
increase in breaking strength and to ‘give 
under shock loads, Taylor said. Tests show 
that life expectancy of the belt is greater 
than conventional V-belts, Taylor added. He 
attributed this to the extra thickness of the 
outside cover and improved belt design, 
assuring even distribution of the wearing 
surface on sheave grooves. Greatest use ot 
the new belt is expected on equipment re- 
quiring multiple V-belt drives. 


Howell Heads 
Office In Charlotte, N. C. 


Ralph Howell. left, 
has been appointed 
' manager of the new 
Southern office of Nor- 
Cross Corp., located at 
123 North Popla 
Street, Charlotte, N. 

C. The Norcross home 
q ofhce is in Water- 
ls town, Mass. The new 
sales office will handle 
sales and service of Norcross products in 
the Southern territory, particularly — the 
hrm’'s recording viscometer for control of 
warp and yarn sizing. Mr: Howell formerly 
was with Frank G. North. 


Inc., for 16 
years, 


Sun Chemical Corp. 
Building New Plant 


Construction has been started on its new 
plant in Wood River Junction, R. I., the 
Sun Chemical Corp. announced recently. 
The new construction will house the War- 
wick Chemical Division of the corporation, 
consolidating the facilities of the plant in 
West Warwick, R. I., and the present plant 


in Wood River Junction. 
Chemical. Division 


The Warwick 
manufactures — tcxtile 
chemicals, including the well-known water 
repellents Norane and Impregnole as well as 
metallic organic chemicals and 
waxes. It is expected that the new plant 
facilities will be in operation in the early 
part of 1949. 


Stearates, 


Improved Air Line Filter 
Offered By M-B Products 


M-B Products of Detroit, Mich., is offer- 
ing to the industry its new and improved 
M-B automatic air line filter. This piece 
of equipment, the firm claims, is being used 
advantageously for the protection of its M 
B Amoskeag pneumatic roll picker Model 
A-VT and similar portable air-operated 
equipment and, also, for the protection of 
the air cylinders on the blow-off of knot- 
ting devices on Barber-Colman  spoolers, 
Abbott winders and quillers, and blow-off 
hose in weaving and spinning rooms. 

The firm made 


a radical departure from 
general practice in case of the material used 
in the bowl of its filter. The bowl is made 
of transparent plastic and as a consequence 
the filtering clement. and foreign matter 
(watér, oil, scale, dirt, etc.) filtered from 
the air are clearly. visible, eliminating all 
guess work as to when the filtering element 
should be cleaned or the bow! drained. This 
plastic material withstands temperatures up 
to 150° and a burst test of 500 pounds 
Dirt can be removed from edges of filtering 
element by removing vent plug from head 
and opening drain cock in bottom of the 
bowl, then blow out with air nozzle. The 
base and bowl can be removed by removing 
one nut, then filtering element can be taken 
out by removal of another nut in case it 
should be necessary for replacement. Gen- 
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Do You Have 
WATER, DIRT OR SLUDGE ~ 
IN YOUR AIR-LINES? 


New M-B 
AUTOMATIC 
AIR-LINE FILTER 


is equipped with RIBBON TYPE FILTER- 
ING ELEMENT... Removes solids 
10 microns (.00039) and larger. It is a 
radical departure from general practice, 
bowl being a transparent plastic. Conse- 
quently all foreign matter filtered from 
the air-line is clearly visible, climinating 
guess work as to when filtering element 
should be. cleaned or bow! drained ..... 
There is NO WATER, DIRT OR OIL in 
compressed air that has passed through 
this filter ..... This piece of equipment 
gives maximum protection to air-operated 
controls on Slashers and Humidifiers, also 
Blow-off of the Knotting Device on Bar- 
ber-Colman Spoolers, also Abbott Wind- 
ers and Blow-off hoses in Weaving and» 


Spinning Reoms ..... This new Filter 
affords our “Amoskeag’’ Pneumatic ROLL 
PICKER, Model A.V.T., or similarly oper- 
j ated equipment, maximum protection. 
| Representatives in Principal Write for Literature 7 
Cities 
‘ PRODUCTS 
130-134 E. Larned St. 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


TEXTILE manufacturers have been 


astonished over the remarkable paral- 
lel between HENLEY stocks of pa- 
pers and textile industry paper needs. 
But it results from our study of those 


DEPENDABLE ae needs and a resolve to be always pre- 
4 who can ¥o depend ? ! 
mill men. Daily they send to 


us information regarding the 
different conditions encoun- 


| to our High Point Office 


with vour work. 


H. B. CABANISS 


Box 188, Monroe. N. C. 
M. H. CRANFORD N LEY 
Box 204, Chester, S.C. 
D. R. IVESTER F 
Box 882, Clarkesville, Ga. 


PARKER PAPER CO. 


Company 


TERLING RING TRAVELER £0 Charlotte, N.C. HIGH POINT, N. C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Southern Paper Products Division, Asheville, N. C. 
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eral sales and service office of M-B Products 
is at 1430-134 East Larned Street, Detroit. 
Mich., and the export office is located at 
44 Whitehall Street, New York City 


A. M. A. Offers Checklist On 
Productivity Publications 


The American Management Association 
has published a checklist of 61 studies pro- 
viding information on increasing productiv- 
ity in factories and ofhces for productian 
executives, pérsonnel directors, and office 
managers. Case histories, analyses, and rec- 
ommendations by nearly 200 experts on pro- 
ductivity are presented in the studies. The 
checklist, “Increasing Productivity in Fac- 
tory and Othce,” provides a complete listing 


of studies related to employee productivity 
as undertaken by the production, personnel, 
marketing, finance, insurance, office admin- 
istration and packaging divisions of the 
national management group, supplemented 
by research projects and special publica- 
tions sponsored by all the divisions jointly. 
The list is available on request to the asso- 
ciation at 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
18, N.Y, 


Hydromatic Control Valve 
Is Described In Bulletin 


A new publication issued by Cochrane 
Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., describes the Hy- 
dromatic single control valve, now. standard 
equipment on Cochrane Zeolite softeners 
and pressure filters. With the Cochrane 
Hydromatic valve, all the normal functions 
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and Special Reeds 
of all kinds 


EXPANSION COMBS 


Phone 5678 


GREENSBORO LOOM 
REED COMPANY 


for Beamers, Warpers and Slashers ‘ 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Finest Quality Reeds for 
COTTON, WOOL, RAYON 
and SILK WEAVING 
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Box 1375 


of a valve nest are said to be integrated 
and controlled by one single valve: The 
power for operation of the valve members 
is provided by the raw water itself, which 
results in smooth operation, as it confines 
the force required for positioning, either 
manual or automatic, to a miniature disc- 
type pilot valve. This permits gradual open- 


ing and closing of valve members, eliminat- 


ing hydraulic shock and disruption of the 
bed within the container. The valve lever is 
easily moved with.one hand, close attention 
by the operator is not required and damage 
due to careless operation is eliminated, it is 
claimed. Principal features of the Cochrane 
Hydromatic valve are: four normal and two 


standby positions for flexibility; pilot actu-: 


ated for smooth operation; integral rate 
controls for compactness; flexible bellows 
valve for friction-free operations; and tight 
seating for reliable service.. Bulletin No. 
4460 describes this valve and may be ob- 


tained by writing Cochrane Corp., 17th and. 


Allegheny Avenue; Philadelphia 32, Pa. In 
Canada, address Canadian General Electric 
Co., Ltd., 212 King Street West, Toronto 1, 
Ont. 


Duramite pH Finish 
Described In Folder 


Duramite Chemical Co. of Winston-Sa- 
lem, N. C., recently has issued a six-page 
folder describing its line. of Duramite pH 
chemical resistant coatings. According to the 
folder, Duramite has been used and approv- 
ed in many industries, including textiles. 
Further information concerning the product 
may be obtained from Duramite Chemical 
Co.. 616 West Street, Winston-Salem, 


Report Outlines Media 
For Informing Employees 


In order to help executives of Metropolt- 
tan Group-insured companies find better and 
more effective ways of telling their em- 
ployees about the company, the Policyhold- 
ers Service Bureau has made a study of the 
various media which may be used for that 


EROLEUM 


NON-OXIDIZING RUST PROOF METAL PRIMERS AND FINISHES 


Only products that meet specific requirements 
and overcome inherent difficulties can be 
entirely satisfactory, 


SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


204 CITIZENS BANK BUILDING 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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purpose. Findings of the study have just 
been released in the report, “Telling Em- 
ployees About Business Operations: The 
Company.’ After outlining the things em- 
ployees want to know, this report studies the 
various media for keeping employees in- 
formed, illustrating the use of each with 
examples borrowed from companies having 
advanced employee relations programs. 

Among the media‘ studied are: the em- 
ployee publication; booklets and bulletins; 
manuals; letters to employees; posters; in- 
terim reports; suggestion systems; contests; 
meetings; motion picture .and slide films; 
plant tours; education courses; radio broad- 
casts; and newspaper statements. 

This report is the latest in the Metropoli- 
tan's series on keeping employees informed. 
Others in the.series include “Contents of 
499 Employee Magazines’ and ‘Telling 
Employees About 
Profits.” both of which were released ear- 
lier in the year. Executives who would like 
to see this report may obtain a copy. by 
writing to the bureau on their business let- 
terhead. Address Policyholders Service Bu- 
reau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Courts & Co. Branch 
| In Larger Quarters 


Business 


Courts & Co., Atlanta, Ga., announces 
removal of tts New York office to 52 Broad- 
way where larger space enables them to ex- 
pand present clearing operations and render 
more comprehensive facilities to their East- 
ern connections. This move will also aug- 
ment brokerage and investment services 
available through their 19 offices located in 
the South. Operations of the New York 
ofhce will be under the direction of Paul 
D. deGive, Reginald L. Auchincloss and 
David S. Paterson, all of whom have been 
with Courts & Co. for some time past. 


Starting Switches For 
Fractional H. P. Motors 


A new. line of manual starting switches 
for use with fractional-horsepower motors 
has- been announced by General Electric's 
control division. The new switches are fur- 
nished in five different types: with general- 
purpose enclosure; without enclosure; a 
combination unit and selector switch; with 
cast iron enclosure for wet locations, and a 
similar type for dusty or hazardous loca- 
trons. The switches are desirable for use 
with fractional-horsepower motors driving 
blowers, pumps, ventilating systems, small 
machine tools, and a wide variety of similar 
applications. An important feature of all 
five types is a molded: base of moisture-re- 
sisting material which mounts and encloses 
the mechanism and contacts. This particular 
construction serves not only to protect the 
operating parts from dust and physical con- 
tact, but to direct the heat concentration to 
the sturdy bimetallic tripping device, thus 
assuring that the action of the overload ts 
quick and positive. Another feature is the 
action of the switch handle, which moves 
to the off position on overload, thus giving 
positive indication that the power is shut 
off. The wheel-type movable contact cleans 
as it rolls against the stationary contacts, 
and, in addition, recedes into a recess in the 
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base, thus effectively snuffing the arc. All 
parts of these switches are rust-resisting, 
readily accessible wiring terminals on the 
tops of the units facilitate easy wiring, and 
the screws for. fastening the molded back 
cover are attached to the cover to prevent 
their being lost, the firm claims. 


Dia mond Alkel Cc rec tes 
Technical Service Division 


Broadening the scope of its customer ser- 
vice activities through a program dedicated 
to the increasingly efficient utilization of 
alkalies and related specialized chemicals by 
leading U. S. industries, Diamond Alkali 


Co., Cleveland, O., Oct. 14 announced the 


creation of a new technical service division 


headed by Walter C. Bates, manager, and 
Dr. George F. Rugar, assistant manager. 
The new organizafion is designed to cover 
what the company describes as ‘all phases 
of service work connected with the sale and 
use of Diamond-made alkalies, co-products, 
and derivative specialty chemicals.” 

In making this announcement, C. C. 
Brumbaugh, general manager of Diamond's 
research and development department, said 
that while the newly-formed division has 
been set up as an integral part of the re- 
search-development organization located at 
the company's Painesville plant, it will 
function as a separate unit manned by a staff 
of 21 technical people recruited from the 
companys pure calcium products division 
technical staff, the research product devel- 


Here in a handy, 14-page, letter- 
size booklet are the quick facts 
and figures on steel strapping. 
Tables of tempers and finishes, 
of pounds per thousand feet, of 
feet per pound, of strength of 
strapping and seals, number of 
seals per 100 lbs. and weight per 
1000 seals. Large, clear photo- 
graphs and drawings with dimen- 
sions. Short, factual descriptions 
of various types, sizes and finishes 
of strapping, seals, tools and ac- 
cessories ... and related products 
such as corrugated fasteners and 
box fasteners. 


This comprehensive 


\ CATALOG 


belongs in 
-\your reference 


This coupon will start this cata- 
log to your desk. Fill it in and 
mail it NOW. 


STANLEY ] 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


"HARDWARE HAND 
ELECTRIC TOOLS « STEEL STRAPPING 


The Stanley Works, Steel Strapping Divi- 
sion 201, Lake St., New Britain, Conn. 

| Please send me your catalog, ‘Stanley Steel 


Strapping System’’. 
Name 


Company | 


Address 
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opment group, and technically trained per- 
sonnel previously associated with the sales 
department in Cleveland. | 

‘The title of this new group—technical 
service division—signifes the principal pur- 
pose for which the division has been ex- 
pressly established and organized,’ Brum- 
baugh said. Improvement of present prod 
ucts and development of new chemicals as 
they may affect either Diamond customers 
or the company’s sales and operating depart- 
ments. logically tall within the range of 
work now being undertaken by the, new 
department, he further explained, Thes« 


‘aration of technical literature 


two main functional classifications include 
such allied responsibilities as quality con- 
trol changes, modification of materials, ex- 
ploration and development of additional 
uses for existing products, discovery of ap- 
plications for new products, market analysis 
and sales promtion of chemicals in_pilot- 
scale or initial production stages, and prep- 
on new ot 
improved products. 


Management Techniques 
Outlined In New Book 


Managerial Control Business 1s. the 
title of a book just off the press written by 
the staff of the Trundle Engineering Co., 


SUNRAY ROUWO-END 
TRUCKS PROTECT THE 
HANDS / 


See Our 


Steel Loom Fixers 
Work Benches 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


AUTOMATICALLY 
DEFLECTS ITSELF 


Three to Five Weeks Delivery 


STEEL + FIBRE + ALUMINUM 
MONEL + STAINLESS 


SUNRAY CO. 


PHONE 4669 


which has its main offices in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and published by John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York. The book is a survey of 
management techniques and is the result of 
28 years of management engineering experi- 
ence. “As the various members of our staff 
wrote their respective contributions to this 


book,” says George. T. 
of the company, “they weren't thinking 
about style. They were trying to do a 
straightforward reporting job, based upon 
many years of practical experience in the 
held in which they had been engaged. So 
the book simply presents in. one package 
what we in our organization have learned 
over the years.” 


Trundle, president 


Explain Operation Of 
Sodium Zeolite Softener 


Operation of the Allis-Chalmers sodium 
zeolite water softener is explained in.a new 
bulletin released by the company. Described 
are construction features of the softener and 
salt tanks, control valves, meters, backwash 
and rinse controls, and piping and accesso- 
ries. Portrayed in the bulletin is a diagram 
matic arrangement of a dual sodium zeolit« 
softening system. Listed are equations ind: 
cating the reactions which occur when nor 
mal raw water salts pass through a com- 
pletely regenerated sodium zeolite softene: 
is well as sodium zeolite regeneration te- 
Action equations, 

According to the bulletin, one of the 
most effective methods of removing hard 
ness trom water is by means of a sodium 
zeolite softener. Copies of the bulletin 
28B7107, are available upon request from 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., South 70th Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


A. M. A. Pamphlets Outline 
Problems Under Labor Act 


Management and labor problems and ex- 
perience under the Taft-Hartley Law and 
new patterns of employee relations in th« 
United. States and abroad are presented in 
three pamphlets published by the American 
Management Association. The publications 
present viewpoints of federal othcials, labor 
ofhcials and company management. Among 
the authors are Paul M. Herzog, chairman, 
National Labor Relations Board; John L 
McCaffrey, president, International Harves 
ter John = Bugas, Ford Motor Co. s 
industrial relations vice-president; Hines H 


In addition to these qualities, 
eliminating the ply separation which is a common cause of failure in the conventional ply type of 
Fabric Harness Strapping. 


What Do You Require In HARNESS STRAPPING 


Low stretch—Stretch of RUSCO Harness Straps is nearly negligible. 
Tense Strength—Strength of RUSCO Straps is unsurpassed. 


Resistance to oil and moisture—-RUSCO Straps are Neoprene Impregnated 


It Adds Up to Longer Wear with RUSCO 


RUSCO offers a 


Your own test on a few looms will show how well RUSCO meets your Harness Strap requirements. 


Cut and punched to individual specifications or. furnishéd in Roll Form by 


Carolina Belting Co., P. 0. Box 1377—Greenville, $. ¢.-26 Augusta St. 


flexible 


Interwoven construction Detinitels 
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Baker, executive vice-president, Humble O11 
and Refining Co.; Lee Pressman, formet 
general counsel, C. I. O.; and Harvey W. 
Brown, international president, Internation- 
al Association of Machinists. 

“Industrial Relations Under the Taft- 
Hartley Law’ (Personnel Series No. 12, 
$1.25) includes discussions of management 
policy under the new labor relations act, an 
account of how labor and management are 
meeting the new legislation, the place of 
the new law in the perspective of labor re- 
lations, the new responsibilities of the N. 
L. R .B. “Problems and Experience Under 
the Labor-Management Relations Act’’ (Per- 
sonnel Series No. 115, $.75) includes an 
outline of the problems of administration, 
management with the law, and the job of 
the new Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. “New Patterns of Employee Rela- 
tions’ (Personnel Series No. 117, $1) deals 
with top management planning for em- 
ployee relations, the significance of world 
labor trends to: American industrial rela- 
tions, and features a summary of what labot 
expects of management. 


Brooks Develops Jet 
Control To Stop Smoke 


Electric eye smoke indicators have now 
been adapted to control over-fre air to pre- 
vent smoke in coal. burning furnaces. This 
equipment is described in Bulletin No. 20-A 
recently issued by Brooke Engineering Co.. 
Inc., 4517 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 44, 
Pa. A light beam projected across a boiler 
or furnace flue shines on a photo-tube which 
measures smoke density. When this density 
increases beyond a predetermined amount, a 
red warning light flashes and a timer relay 
circuit is closed, it is stated. This starts the 
over-fire jets which remain on for the period 
of time for which the time relay circuit is 
set. Upon completion of the time cycle, the 
jets are turned off. If smoke returns the 
entire cycle is repeated, it is claimed. Man- 
ual push button operation of jets is also 
provided. 


The Brooke automatic over-fire air ject 
control is said to be of extremely rugged 
construction suitable for the most severe 
boiler room operation. Outstanding advan- 
tages claimed for the system are: light 
source and eye box all aluminum construc- 
tion completely dust-tight; sealed lens and 
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Specializing in specialties has developed 


the keen precisicn workmanship that 


characterizes the “Champion” Line on 
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gasketed covers; tripod support on light 
source for adjusting light beam direction; 
and built-in voltage regulator for precision 
indication. 


New Chemical Featured 
At Chicago Exposition 


Glyoxal, a new chemical forindustry, was 
featured in one of the panel displays in the 


Trail Blazers Exhibit of the National Chem- 
ical Exposition which opened in the Chicago 
Coliseum Oct. 12. Glyoxal promises to rev- 
olutionize several important industries, re- 
placing their time-honored ways with new 
process, giving benefits of better products 
and lower costs. Already the shrinkproofing 
of spun rayon fabrics with Glyoxal has 
opened up a wider market for the rayon 
industry; for new dresses, shirts, underwear 
and other rayon goods can be washed in the 
usual way at home without fear of shrink- 
age or stretching. Samples from these new 


NEW! 


les be supplied with cabinets instead of drawers or 
a combination of drawers and cabinets to suit your 
individual needs and space allotments for your spin- 


ning room, weave room, card room or shop. 


All steel construction with 2” oak or 4” 


be removed from your plant. 


FURTHER INFORMATION AND SPECIFICATIONS 


ON REQUEST 


MATERIAL HANDLING COST CAN BE REDUCED 
WITH THE PROPER EQUIPMENT 


metal top, 
suitable for mounting a vise and grinding wheel. 

Roller suspension, individual drawers are locked and 
master keyed and can be assigned to your fixers for 
their tools and supplies. The old style tool boxes can 


A NEATER, MORE CONVENIENT 
WORK BENCH AND TOOL CHEST 


—WE SELL- 
CASTERS 

Colson 

Devine 

Bassick 

Faultiess 

HAND and PLATFORM TRUCKS 

Colson 

American 

Fairbanks 

Orangeville 

HYDRAULIC and HAND LIFT 
TRUCKS 
Yale & Towne 
STEEL LOCKERS and SHELVING 
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Lyon 
INDUSTRIAL PNEUMATIC 
TIRES, WHEELS and CASTERS 
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THE SUNRAY CO. 

Roving-Battery Filling and 

Yarn Trucks 
EXCEL TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. 

Roving-Doffing-Lap and 

Conditioning Trucks 
BROWN TRUCK and TRAILER 
CO. 

Special Fabrications of Racks 
and Boxes, both stationary and 
portable. 

KING CHEMICAL CO. 

Floor Seal 

Floor Conditioning Machines 

Hand Soaps and Dispensers 

Scrubbing Compounds 

C. R. DANIELS CoO. 
Canvas Baskets and Trucks 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


TEXTILE SPECIALTIES & EQUIPMENT 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


1504 E. WORTHINGTON AVE. 


TELEPHONES: 5-2946 & 4-7637 


processes for manufacturers were featured in 
the Trail Blazers display, along with several 
other important uses for this new chemical. 
Outstanding among the commercial develop- 
ments resulting from the availability of 
Glyoxal has been a process for shrinkproof- 
ing spun rayon fabrics of the regenerated 
cellulose type. Rayon fabrics treated in this 
manner undergo a maximum shrinkage loss 
of two per cent in 40 launderings. The 
process is revolutionary in. rayon. shrink- 
proofing methods since no resins are added 
to the material and an actual reaction of 
Glyoxal with the fibers of the cloth takes 


place. Characteristic of this treatment fs a 


cloth of improved “‘feel’’ and “hand,” ex- 
cellent dimensional stability, and. low chlo- 
rine retention. 


Armold Hoffman Brochure 
Shows Firm’s Activities 


Activities of Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Inc., manufacturer of chemicals for the tex- 
tile industry, are outlined in an attractively 
llustrated brochure recently distributed by 
the firm. Pictures are the concern’s plants at 
Dighton, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., and Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; and branch ofhces at Boston, 
Charlotte, Cincinnati, Philadelphia and New 


Yark. 


Process Locks Mildew 
Preventative In Fabric 


A process which will lock an effective 
mildew preventing chemical into fabrics was 
announced Sept. 30 by Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. The new process, a 
modification of an old method for fire- 
proofing textiles, can’ be applied as a mill 
finishing operation. It was developed in co- 
operation with Morgan Linen Service Co., 
St. Louis, 

Basis of the treatment is a concentrated 
solution of sodium pentachlorophenate, a 
water soluble fungicide sold under the trade 
name Santobrite. The treating bath is pre- 
pared by adding eight ounces of an approx- 
imately 30 per cent solution of the chemical 
to about 40 gallons of water. Fabrics to be 
treated are rinsed in this solution for five 


*T. M. Reg. 


U. S. Pat. Off. 


“You can count on VP counters” 


They Are 
Rugged 
Accurate 


WE MANUFACTURE 
RESET AND NON-RESET 
SINGLE-DOUBLE-TRIPLE 


Hank Clocks 

Pick Counters 
Ratchet Counters 
Rotary Counters 
Slasher Counters 
Tenter Counters 


Twister Counters 
Inspection Table Counters 
Sewing Machine Counters 
Yardage Counters 

Folding Machine Counters 
Special Counters 


INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


Dependable 
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minutes. Somewhat similar to the house- 
wife's “‘bluing,”” the slight acidity of the 
souring rinse converts the water soluble 
chemical in the fibers into a fixed mildew 
inhibtor. It will remain in the fabric until 
re-washed, when the high alkalinity of the 
initial sudsing operation re-dissolves the 
chemical. By eliminating the need for a 
strong bleach solution arising from mildew 
stains, the life of fabrics is increased as much 
as 60 per cent, it is-said. 


Versa-Mil Machine Tool 
Unit Performance Data 


A machine tool unit that may be com- 
bined with a wide variety of standard ma- 
chine tools to aid the functions of precision 
milling, drilling, boring and grinding is 
being produced by Versa-Mil Co., 30 Church 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. Versa-Mil may 
be mounted on the compound or Carriage 
of a lathe; where it will perform such 
diverse operations as milling keyways, faces, 
splines, gears and threads; drilling, reaming, 
boring, routing; grinding, external and in- 
ternal, cylindrical, taper: and flat surfaces: 
and tool grinding. It is adapted for mount. 
ing on 12-inch to 36-inch lathes. A Versa- 
Mil and a lathe will substitute for other 
more expensive machine tools, it 1s claimed, 
or supplement overloaded tools, balancing 
out the shop load. 


=" 


With other machine tools, such as plan- 
ers, boring mills, horizontal millers and 
turret lathes, Versa-Mil will eliminate han- 
dling time and simplify set-up, the company 
states, as the work piece may be retained 


on a single machine for a series of opera-. 


tions including milling, boring and grind- 
ing. For example, large castings mounted on 
a planer may be planed and then milled, 
drilled and ground without moving from 
the planer bed. The delays of waiting for 
additional. machine tools to be free are 
avoided. W ide flexibility 1S provided in 
range of work and spindle speeds. In its 
simplest form, the basic or ‘power unit,” 
equipped with either a one-half horsepowe: 
or three-quarter horsepower motor has spin- 
dle speeds 33 to 295 r.p.m. for milling, 
drilling, boring and facing. The power unit 
is 164% inches high, has a steel base six 
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Sraiuless Steel 


MEANS GREATER SAVINGS 


If it’s a pressure chamber (as illustrated), tanks, vats 
or the many metal fabrications used in your plant 
. . . Stainless Steel will mean greater savings. Being 
non-corrosive, Stainless Steel eliminates the possibility 
of wet materials becoming contaminated. Colors 
remain true in successive runs. Lower upkeep, fewer 
repairs and rejections mean greater savings . . . so 


be sure to specify Stainless Steel. 


Engineering facilities geared to industry’s needs, for 
the fabrication of both stainless and carbon steel, are 
available to you. Truitt ... one of the South’s most 
important fabricators of steel, will gladly figure 


your job without cost or obligation. 


TRUIT 


ANUFACTURING COMPANY 
e GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA « 


Fabricators of Solid Stainless Steel and Stainless-Clad Tanks @ Dyeing Vals © 
Washing Tanks © Steam Drums @ Storage Tanks for Acids and Alkalis @ Mechanical Agitators 
e Separators © Stainless Steel Trucks © And Many Other Stainless Steel Products. 
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FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY'S USE— 


inches by 614 inches, and weighs 89 pounds 
to 104 pounds, depending on the motor. 
Wich a one-half horsepower motor, it will 
mill a three-quarter-inch by three-eighths- 
inch slot in steel at a rate exceeding one 
inch per minute. Other units are combined 
with the power unit for additional machin- 
ing operations. Interchangeable milling and 
drilling heads offer speeds up to 5,175 
r.p.m. and 360° of angular settings. 
Grinder heads equip it for cylindrical, 
surface and internal grinding and for tool 
grinding. Grinder speeds range trom 4,140 
to 13,800 r.p.m. with capacities from six 
inches down to one-inch diameter wheels. A 
dividing head will index lathe spindles fot 
milling gears and splines or position work 
for graduating, indexed drilling and angu- 
lar facing. Versa-Mil also serves.as a porta- 
ble machine tool that can be taken to large, 
heavy or stationary work. A feed table, o1 


auxiliary base, incorporates. longitudinal. 


and cross teeds, with micrometer lead 
screws, and provides a means for rigidly 


mounting on machinery or work surfaces. 


Keyways. and faces: can be milled, holes 
drilled and bored, and shafts and flat sur- 
faces ground without the necessity of dis- 
assembly. and moving the work into a ma- 
chine shop. Versa-Mil is built to close pre- 
cision machine tool standards, incorporating 
micrometer lead screws, high precision 
bearings, hardened and ground steel wear- 
ing parts and oil seals for protection of 
moving parts from abrasives and coolants. 
It is being distributed by James W. W1l- 
liams of Spartanburg, S$. ¢ 


Reeves Bulletin Features 
Speed Control Eqipment 


Reeves Pulley Co. of Columbus, Ind., 
recently has issued to the industry its latest 
bulletin, G-488, “Modern Slasher Produc 
tion ‘With Reeves Variable Speed Control 
Equipment.” To speed production, control 
drying time and increase quality of yarn, 
many textile mills are equipping slashers 
with instant, stepless Reeves Speed Control, 
the bulletin. states. Operational — features 
claimed tor the complete Reeves slasher 
drive are: (1) finger-tip slasher control 
from creep to run -speed; (2) quick, accu 
rate control of running. speeds, either man- 
ually or through automatic moisture control 
(3) easy, quick and accurate control of 
stretch; (4) automat speed control of 
beam windup; and (5) trouble-free opera- 
tion; installatian, maintenance and repan 
easily handled by mill maintenance depart 
ments. Copies of Bulletin G-488 may be 
obtained on request to the company 


Fluorescent Dyes Theme 
Of New Calco Bulletin 


‘A Study of Fluorescent Dyes” is the title 
of Calco Technical Bulletin No, 799, cur- 
rently made available to the industry by 
Calco Chemical Division ot American Cya 
namid Co., Bround Brook, N. J. The au 
thors, Henry E. Millson and E. I. Stearns. 
have assembled all known data on fluores 
cent dyes, their properties. and limitations 
The bulletin lists Calco dyes which cul 
rently are available, available in limited 
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GET THE 
RIGHT 
COVERAGE 


We design Group Insurance Plans for Southern 
organizations .. . with benefits to cover loss 
life and sickness for employees; and surgery, 
hospitalization, and maternity for both employees 
and their dependents. 
J. F. FREEMAN, Vice President 
GROUP DIVISION 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
©. F. STAFFORD, President 


Home Office: GREENSBORO, N. C. 


| 
THAN A NEW WALL! , 


One coat of Carmote Mill White seals 


walls and other surfaces against attack 


by humidity, fungi, fumes and other 
causes of costly deterioration. Available | 
in four finishes; durable and non- 
yellowing. 

For assistance in solving your particular | 
paint prcblems contact your regional ; 


representative or write to Carpenter- 
Morton Company, Department R, 
Everett, Mass. | 


CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY 
BOSTON —- NEWARK — CHICAGO — DETROIT — BUFFALO 


takes pleasure in announcing 
an additional distributor for the South... 


_JARRETT’S Inc. Charlotte, N. C. 
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quantities and which are not available in 
commercial quantities at the present time. 


Modern Batt Making 
Outlined In Booklet 


Modern batt making with the Proctos 
completely automatic system ts described in 
an illustrated booklet recently distributed by 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa 
According to the. booklet, in the automatx 
batt making system, designed for the mod 
crate sizé mill, Component stocks are fed by 
hand to the feed table of a Proctor supe 


‘picker. From this point on, until the batts 


cut to size and folded are removed from. the 
delivery end of the garnetts, the system 
works automatically requiring only supe 
visory help. 


Gastonia Firm Ils Named 
General Electric Agent 


Gaston: Electric Co., Inc., 419 West Main. 


Avenue, Gastonia, N. C.,: recently was ap 
pomted an othcial Cren ral Electric agent 
for G-E motors and control. The new agen’ 
now has in stock G-E Tri-Clad: motors anc 
manual and magnetic control 


Acme Steel Takes New 
Quarters In New Orleans 


The New: Orleans, La. othce of Acme 
Steel Co. has moved to néw quarters. The 
new location is 860 -St. Charles Avenue. 
New Orleans 13. Change was effective Sep’ 


| 


Mass. Chemical Firm To 
Open Office In Georgia 


Textile Aniline & Chemical Co. of Law 
rence, Mass., is establishing an office and 
warehouse facilities at Milledgeville, 
to handle its expanding business in_ the 
woolen industry in the South. K. D, Henry, 
formerly associated with Fieldcrest Mills, 
Spray, N.-C., will be manager of the firm's 
new Southern ofhice. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circula- 
tion, etc., Required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933. 

Of Textile Bulletin, published. Monthly at Charlotte, 

N. C., for October, 1948 

State of North Carolina 
County of Mecklenburg 
Before me,.a Notary Public in and for the state 

and county aforesaid, personally appeared Junius M 

Smith, who, having been duly sworn according to 

law, deposes and says that he is the Business Man- 

ager of Textile Bulletin and that the following & 


- to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 


ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in. the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and 
July 2, 1946, embodied in Section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, to wit 
That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor and business managers are 
Publisher, Clark Publishing Co., Charlotte, N. C 
editor. David Clark, Charlotte, N. C.; business man- 
eger, Junius M: Smith, Charlotte, N. Cc. ° 
That the owner is: Clark Publishing Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C 
That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding | per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 01 
other securities are: None 
(Signed) JUNIUS M. SMITH 
Business Manager 
(Signed) MARGARET L. ROBINSON 
Notary Public 
(My commission expires March 14, 1950.) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th da 
ol September, 1948. 
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AODA 


High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


GLENBROOK 


The Premium Kentucky Splint 
unmatched for domestic use— 
now under development in 
Harlan County on the L. & N. 


Railroad. 
COKE 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal— Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsy!- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Pocahontas from Mc- 
Dowell County, W. Va., on the 
Norfolk & Western Railroad. 


High fusion coking coal for 
by-product, industrial stoker 
and pulverizer use from Wyom- 
ing Co., W. Va.,on the Vgn. Ry. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


ANTHRACITE 


Hazle Brook and Raven Run 
Premium Coal. 


Our personnel with the experience gained through long and varied 


marketing activity assures effective servicing of any fuel requirement, 


General Coa 


| Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9, PA, 
BRANCHES: 


BLUEFIELD, W.VA. BOSTON 
CINCINNAT! NEW YORK 


BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 
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Break Ground For New P. T. I. Building 


Ground breaking ceremonies were conducted recently at 
the new site of the Philadelphia Textile Institute at School- 
house Lane and Henry Avenue in Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Theodore B. Hayward of Swift & Co., chairman 
of the P. T. I. Foundation, turned the first spade of earth 
for a building expected to be completed in time to receive 
the Fall class next year. Joining Mr. Hayward in breaking 
ground were Alban Eavenson of Eavenson & Levering Co.., 
Bertrand Hayward the P. T. I. director; Everett Nutter of 
Goodall-Sanford, who is chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors; Mayor Bernard Samuel of Philadelphia, and Col. 
Millard D. Brown, president of Continental Mills, Inc., the 
head of the foundation. Many prominent textile leaders, 


who entered the industry after attending the institute, were | 


present for the occasion, 


Conference Considers Fair Trade Rules 


A tentative draft of proposed fair trade tules for the 


promotion and sale of shrink-resistant compounds for wool 
yarns and fabrics and end-use products treated with these 
compounds were considered last month in New York City 
at a trade practice conference held under the auspices of 
the Federal Trade Commission. The parley followed a 
series of preliminary meetings between representatives of 
wool shrink-resistant processors, wool interests, and wool 
apparel manufacturers. 

Among the suggested rules presented at the conference 
were the following: “The statement that any process ap- 


plied to wool in any of its forms, or that any end product 
composed of such wool is washable by laundering means: 
“Washable—Any wool fabric or end product made of 
wool that is represented as washable may be laundered 
repeatedly by ordinary home or commercial laundry methods 
without visibly changing the color, finish, or appearance of 
the wool product and without destroying the original size 
and fit of the wool product. 
“Limited washability The term ‘limited washability,’ 
‘washable according to directions,’ or ‘washable according to 
specifications’ means that the wool yarns, wool fabric, or 
end product thereof, is washable if specific instructions as 
to methods and means are followed. Such instructions must 
be printed on a tag or label attached to each product in 
plainly visible type which shall be as discernible in all 
particulars as the statement indicating the degree of wash- 
ability. When such directions are foltowed the product so 
washed must show no visible change in color, appearance, 
finish, size or fit. 
“Dismensional changes Where changes occur after 
washing in'the dimensions of wool yarns, wool fabrics or 
end products made thereof, the maximum percentage of 
such changes which will occur after a stipulated number of 
washings must be stated specifically. 
Effect of processes upon wool, wool yarns, wool fabrics 


and end products made thereof—No claims that the applica- 


tion of processes designed to make wool products in any 


form washable adds also to the strength of the fiber, its color 
values or manufacturing facilities, or gives it essential prop- 
erties it does not possess, shall be made unless such claims 
are based upon facts. Such facts shall be deemed valid only 


WATSON- 
WILLIAMS 
SHUTTLES 


BALL. 
BEARING 
TOP ROLLS 


WALTON 
HUMIDIFIERS 


GROB 
HEDDLES & 
FRAMES 


PLASTIC 
HARNESS 
SHEAVES 


BALL 
BEARING 
TAPE 
TENSION 
IDLERS 


attention. 


P. O. Box 1954 


Richard McPhail 
Charlotte, 
North Carolina 


Jehn Littlefield 
P. O. Box 779 


Creenville. S. C. 


All types of Bobbins, wood and fibre head Spools, wood Cones and Tubes. Quality 
products made by reliable manufacturers. Your requirements will have our prompt 


USED MACHINERY 


WATSON & DESMOND 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
Davis E. Williams. Jr. 

P. O. Box 373 

Criffin, Georgia 


Walter F. Daboll 
P. O. Box 701 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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when accompanied by competent scientific data and proof. 
Where such claims are in question they shall be submitted 
to the United States Bureau of Standards and a panel of 
three acceptable commercial textile and textile products 
laboratories for investigation and report.” 


Carolina Yarn Association Elects Kelly 


Henry K. Kelly of Charlotte, N. C., Southern sales man-' 


ager of American Viscose Corp., was elected president of 
the Carolina Yarn Association at the annual business meet- 
ing of the group Oct. 5 in Charlotte. Other new officers, all 
of Charlotte, are Donald R, Jonas of Johnston Mills Co., 
vice-president; Pen Wilson of Pen ‘Wilson Co., secretary, 
and John L. Stickley of William Whitman Co., Inc., treas- 
urer. Retiring officers are Joe H. Mason of Industrial Rayon 
Corp., Greensboro, vice- president: Jack Holbrook of Amer- 
ican Yarn & Processing Co., High Point, N. C., secretary; 
and Walter Brown of E. C. Holt & Co., Burlington, N. C., 
treasurer. | 


No New Trial In Silk Seizure Case 


The U. S. Court of Claims Oct. 4 denied a new trial to 
the nine mills, and other users of raw silk, and to the Fed- 
eral Government, in the silk. requisitioning case decided 
last July 1. Both sides were dissatished with the ruling for 
different’ reasons. Attorneys for the mills have signified 
that they intend to appeal the decision to the U. S$. Supreme 
Court. The nine silk users involved in the litigation are 
Edward P. Stehli & Co., Inc., Interstate Hosiery Mills, 
Liberty Lace & Netting Works, Cooper, Wells & Co., May 


McEwen Kaiser Co., Oscar Heineman Corp., Sakura Mills, 
Inc., Abegg & Co., and Real Silk — Mills. 


Ts Textile Seminar 


The fourth National Textile Seminar will be conducted 


‘May 9-13, 1949, at the Shawnee Inn, Shawnee-on-the-Dela- 


ware, Pa., and again will be sponsored by the Philadelphia 
Textile Institute, it was decided at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the board of governors of the institute. The board 
also approved the addition of 12 members to the P. T. I. 
faculty. 


A. S. T. M. Groups Consider Standards 


International aspects of standardization came in for much 
consideration Oct. 14 at a joint meeting of the Washington 
(D. C.) District of the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials and the A. S. T. M. technical committee D-13 on tex- 
tile materials. This discussion, for the most part, reviewed 
the recent meeting in Buxton, England, of the International 
Organization for Standardization. A clearer definition of 
terms used in the testing of textiles was another topic given 
serious consideration. 

Prof. H. J. Ball of Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute 
spoke on general proceedings and standard test methods 
covered at the I. S. O. meeting, declaring that it generally 
was agreed that the strip type specimen for tensile strength 
testing was the best, but that there was not complete agree- 
ment on the size of the specimen to be used. 

A discussion of the status of an International Secretariat 
as covered at the I. S. O. meeting was presented by J. B. 


IS WHITE WASTE SNOWING UNDER YOUR CARDS? 


JENKIN 


White waste under your cards is yarn that | 
never reaches the market. To eliminate excessive 
waste, check your screens regularly and replace 
those which are worn or damaged with new or 


rebuilt ones from Jenkins. 


Whether you use slat or perforated screens, 
Jenkins quality workmanship assures perfect 
‘‘setting.” Now settled in its modern new plant, 
Jenkins is ready to give you prompt service on 


all orders. 


METAL SHOPS, Inc. 


GASTONIA, MORTE CAROLINA 
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Goldberg of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., New York, who 
pointed out that it is the purpose of the I .5. O. to try to 
effect co-ordination of national standards in any given field 
and eliminate differences among the various national stand- 
ards. William D. Appel of the National Bureau of Stand 
ards, Washington, D. C., gave some observations on textilc 
standardization in Europe. 

Standard atmospheric conditions for textile. testing as 
covered at the Buxton conference was considered by George 
S. Buck, Jr., of the National Cotton Council. Mr. Buck 
said the 68” F. 


upon was Close enough for practical purposes, although the 


and 65 per cent relative humidity agreed 


Americans preter 70° as the temperature. 
A. G. Scroggie of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.. 
Richmond. Va 


man-made fibers and the need for a universal yarn number- 


_ discussed the definition of terms used for 


ing system, declaring that this must be decimalized and 
preferably based on the metric system. He told the group 
that the British and Americans could not reach agreement 
at Buxton on the yarn numbering problem and that until 
some agreement ts reached, this country should continue to 
use our system. Henry Miller, director of the trade practice 
conterénces of the Federal Trade Commission and adminis- 
trator of the wool labeling act’, discussed test methods of 
current interest to the F. T. C. J. 1. Hardy of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture gave a report cn .he international wool 
textile meetings held recently in Amsterdam, Holland, at 
which 17 countries were represen.ed. Mr. Hardy urged 
international co-operation on wool standards. 

Dr. Frederic Bonnet, director of the standards ‘depart- 
ment of American Viscose ¢ orp., outlined the five outstand- 


ing developments in textiles during the last decade as re- 
vealed in a poll of committee D-13 members. Development 
of the ‘‘truly synthetic’ fiber, nylon, ranked first as being 
the most outstanding textile development during the past 
decade. The other outstanding developments as voted by 
the committee, in order of their importance, were: second, 
strong regenerated cellulose type rayon, the tire cord type; 
third, resins and their application to textiles; fourth, me- 
chanical developments spread out under 13 headings; fifth, 
analysis and analytical methods, which Dr. Bonnet said was 
surprising in that it did not rate a higher place in view of 


the great importance of this work so thoroughly brought out . 


during the last war; .and sixth, research. 


Aiken, S. C., Holds Textile Festival 


Aiken, S. C., held its first: annual cotton festival Sept. 
23-25 and visitors to the event saw cloth woven and printed 
at exhibits arranged in the city’s municipal auditorium. The 
festival emphasized the wide variety of textile goods pro- 
duced in Aiken County and the modern facilities of the 
plants in the area. Plants exhibiting at the festival included 
the. Graniteville Co., Seminole Mills of Clearwater, Bath 
Mills and Clearwater Finishing Co. 


Chemical Association Re-Elects Allen 


The 17th annual meeting of the Processing Oils and 
Chemicals Association, Inc., was held at Hotel Claridge, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 15-16. The first day of the meet- 
ing was devoted to a business session, and discussion of 


DURABLE! 
DESCRIBES THESE TWO 


PATENTEO 


PRODUCTS 


Being durable, they are economical. And, the 
name Vogel is your assurance of efficient operation. 


VOGEL NUMBER 10 
SEAT-ACTION CLOSET 


For schools, factories. 
institutions, comfort 
stations, public and 
semi-public places. Will 
withstand hard con- 
tinuous use—free from 


complicated mecha- 
nism. A thorough, 
powerful flush is obtain- 
ed with about 4 gallons 
of water. 


Vogel Number 10 
Seat-Action Closet 


VOGEL PRODUCTS 


Joseph A. Vogel Company + Wilmington 99 - Delaware 


VOGEL NUMBER 14 
SOUTHERN OUTFIT 


A durable, economical 
closet. for Mills, 
tories and all types of 
industrial installation. 
\ real example of 
VOGEL QUALITY 


that will give years of 


economical, trouble- 
free service. 


(lhe Number 14 is not 
Frost-Proof ) 


When installing the Number 14 Closet, 
trap must be set directly under bowl, 
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raw material, credit and other current conditions and future 
prospects in the industry was both interesting and informa. 
tive. J. Everett Allen of Arkansas Co. was re-elected presi- 
dent for the coming year, J. M. McChesney of Leatex 
Chemical Co., vice-president, and H. B. Sweatt, 55 West 
i2nd St., New York City, secretary-treasurer. 


Textile Minimum Pay Set At 87 Cents 
Secretary of Labor Maurice Tobin 14 raised the 


minimum wage for textile workers employed on government 
contracts from 40 to 87 cents an hour. The ruling assumes 


added importance at this time because of the growing gov- 
ernment demand for cloth to be used in outfitting the - 


armed forces. The new minimum rate becomes effective on 
government contracts negotiated on or after Nov. 16. This 
is also the effective date for a new minimum rate ordered 
by Secretary Tobin of 80 cents an hour for learners in cer- 
tain textile industry occupations during their first six weeks 
of employment. 


Modern System Of Record Keeping Urged 


The adoption of statutes of limitations which would per- 
mit the safe destruction of old records was urged by Charles 
H. Dyson, executive vice-president of Textron Incorporated, 
before a session of the 17th annual meeting of the Controll- 
ers Institute of America Oct. 12 in New York City. This 
should be accomplished, he said, by (1) the prevention of 
the ever-reaching retroactive audits going back 20 or 30 
years, and (2) the establishment of orderly retention sched- 


RAYON OILS 
TINTINOLS 
LYNOL 


Offices and Works 
ELIZABETH. N. J. 
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PROCESS COMPOUNDS 


MINOTINTS 


Oil-base fugitive tints for all synthetic and natural fibers. 
Identification — Lubrication — Conditioning 


BRETON OILS FOR WOOL 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Established 1874 


ules for the periodic destruction of books. Speakers heard 
at the panel on Textile and Apparel, conducted under the 
chairmanship of John S. Ragland, comptroller of A. D. 
luilliard & Co., Inc.,. were F. W. Patterson, “Marginal 
Pinch Cards in the Textile Industry; Lewis F. Sawyer of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, “Profits and Prophets;” and 
James E. Watson, Jr., of Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, ‘Futures and Their Relationship to-the Textile In 
dustry.” 


National Cosluince Of Production Men Called 


A national conference in Chicago, IIl., of 1,200 produc- 
tion executives from all industries to discuss developing 
greater employee effort for increased production, to lower 
costs and increase earnings, and to consider closer co-ordina- 
tion between engineers, plant managers and marketing ex. 
ecutives, has been called by the production division of the 
American Management Association for Nov. 18 and 19. 
George S. Dively, A. M.A. production division vice-presi- 
dent and president of the Harris-Seybold Co. of Cleveland, 
said that more than ‘800 companies from all parts of the 
U. S. and from every major industry would be represented 
at the meetings. Subjects for discussion will include .both 
technological and human problems of production. The 


meétings will be held in the Drake Hotel. 


Cluett, Peabody Opens Research Center 


Executives of other companies, heads of several colleges, 
and members of the press were guests Sept. 27 at the formal 
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EASIER THREADING 


OBSTRUCTIONS 


JACK SPOOLER 
CREEL 


TIME SAVING - EASIER TO OPERATE 


Because of radically improved design the operator can 
take an end from the back of this Allen Jack Spooler Creel 
to the front without interference from upright obstructions. 
As a result the operator is able to do the piecing up 30% 
to 50% faster. Steel construction and self-threading guides 
of synthetic sapphire assure long life. Tensions are adjust- 
able for almost every kind of yarn. The creel is adaptable 


for use with frame or cone packages |‘ magazined). 


NO VERTICAL LPRIGHTS 
STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
ECONOMY OF 
FLOOR SPACE 


CUMPANY 


General Offices: 
156 River Road 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Representatives in all 
Textile Localities and 
all Principal Countries 
of the World. 


* 


Good Warps are made 


We make Warper Beams for Cotton and Synthetics «+ Also Loom Beams 
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opening of Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc.,’s new Research 
and Science Building in North Troy, N. Y. As part of the 
day’s program, a luncheon was held at the Troy Country 
Club with Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, New York City, as guest speaker. 


Through the morning and afternoon, guests were taken 


'on conducted tours through the three main parts of the new 


| structure—the offices, the research and development labora- 
| tories. and the pilot plant. (The pilot plant ts where re- 
| search work is completed in plant equipment on a test basis 


| prior to its commercial application in large scale plant oper- 


lations.) Built at a cost of over a million. dollars (construc- 


tion was started a year ago), the building is 187 feet across 


'the front and about 250 feet deep and is of structural steel 


and metropolitan yellowstone brick. 

The opening of the new Research and Science Building 
is significant not only to Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., but 
to the whole industry as well, since a number of the research 
projects planned are directed toward new developments and 
solution of problems that concern the entire textile indus- 
try,” E. C. Pfeffer, Jr., director of research, pointed out. 
The company has long recognized the value of research and 
established a research department years ago, Mr. Pfeffer 
added. The new building had been in blueprint form for 
many years, but final construction was delayed because of 
the shortage of essential building materials following the 
war, it was explained. With the new building being com- 
plete, now the company has extensive facilities for large 
scale projects, Mr. Pfeffer said. : 

The company’s research division is divided into four 
functiondl groups. Three of these are groups responsible 
for fundamental research, chemical process research, and 


textile research. The fourth is the standards testing labora- 
| tory which ts responsible for the maintenance of the quality 


of all raw materials entering into the manufacture of Arrow 
products or in use by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., plants, it 
was explained. The research division has two service sec- 
tions, the machine shop and the drafting room, which 
supply. mechanical drawings and machinist services to the 


_research divisions and to the standards testing laboratories. 


These service groups also work on mechanical developments 
requested or suggested by the manufacturing division. 

“In the past, our company has made important contribu- 
tions to the textile industry, one of the most noteworthy of 
these being the mechanical compressive shrinking process 
invented by Sanford L. Cluett, a vice-president of the com- 
pany.. Cotton cloth processed through compressive shrink- 
ing machines bear the Sanforized label, a trademark known 
around the world,’ Mr. Pfeffer said. Research projects 


/now in progress by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., are those 
‘concerned with the stabilization of rayon fabrics, the stabili- 
| zation of woolen fabrics, the development of crease resist- 
|ance in cotton fabrics, improvement in the lustre and ap- 


| pearance of cotton fabrics. These projects are ‘the type 


which result in chen /cal processes to acc omplish the desired 
objective, 

Textile research projects currently being conducted in- 
clude those concerned with the development of improved 


means of processing fibers, and in general, those directed 


toward the development of improved methods of manufac- 
turing spun yarns. Also, several interesting projects con- 
cerned specifically with the company’s manufacturing and 
merchandising activities are in progress. 
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New Bale Tie Coating Exhibited 


A coating for steel cotton bale ties which will prevent 
rust and may eliminate complaints formerly made against 
asphalt-coated ties, was described to representatives of cot- 
ton spinning mills, gins and warehouses, shippers, steel 
mills, oil companies, and the paint industry at a meeting 
held by the National Cotton Council at Memphis, Tenn., 
Oct. 1.. A product of wartime research, the new protective 
liquid for totton bale ties is colorless. It is available in 
quantity from at least two concerns and can be applied with 
equipment now being used at steel mills for coating. The 
coating will resist extreme climatic and weather conditions. 
Samples of bale tie steel and of bundles of bale ties coated 
with the material were shown the industry representatives. 
Representatives of the cotton industry agreed at the meeting 
that coated ties are preferable to uncoated ties, but that any 
protective material should be thoroughly tested before being 
put into general use. Asphalt coating has been used for ties 
in the past because of its low cost and rust-protective quali- 
ties. Textile mill complaints that both asphalt coated and 
uncoated ties had caused fiber staining resulted in the coun- 
cil’s industry-wide conference to adopt an acceptable tie. 
Because there are indications that the new coating material 
may be suitable for general use in the manufacture of bale 
ties, representatives of the cotton mills decided to submit 
the liquid to tests on cotton and cotton cloth to see if the 
fabric would be damaged should some of the coating get 
into the fiber. It was indicated, however, that the coating 
will not rub off the tie onto the bale. The spinning mill 
representatives will announce the results and conditions of 
the tests on the materials and to notify the coating and steel 


suppliers as soon as possible. If the tests result favorably, 
the cotton industry representatives indicate that a part of 
the 1949 crop may be packaged in bales with ties coated 
with the new material. 


Among those attending the conference were F. S. Love, 
Charlotte, N. C., secretary of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association; Dr. V. B. Holland, Kannapolis, N. : 
C., Cannon Mills Co.; Claude L. Welch, director of pro- 
duction and marketing; Dr. Burt Johnson, cotton technolo- 
gist; and Hal C. Dilworth, educational specialist, all of the 
Nattonal Cotton Council, Memphis. 


A. S. M. E. Textile Meeting Dec. 3 


The 27th annual meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers’ textile division will be held Dec. 3 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York City, it is announced 
by Arthur B. Studley, sales executive of SKF Industries, 
Inc. The 600-member division, of which Mr. Studley has 
been chairman since 1947, conducts studies of vital prob- 
lems in the textile field and disseminates information in 
reports to both members and the industry at large. 

The year's one-day program, Studley said, will be de- 
voted to the presentation of seven papers. Those who will 
appear before the meeting, and the subjects they will dis- 
cuss, aré: Myron Curtis, director of engineering, Warner & 
Swasey, weaving machine developments; Dr.. Raymond B. 
Seymour and George Schroder, present status of bonded 
fabrics; Kenneth Fox, president, Lowell Textile Institute, 
textile education: Harold Hindman. president, Instron En-. 
gineering Corp., Instron tensile tester; Fred D. Snyder, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., electromechanics in the 


NEW REINER KAY LOOM 


The following is a partial list of prod- 
ucts that can be made on this new 
Reiner combination knitting and weav- 
ing loom: 


@ ELASTIC CORSET FABRICS (one or two-way 
stretch, full width section or ribbon) 


SUSPENDERS 

HOSE WELT TOP 

SHOE CLOTH (elastic) 
UPHOLSTERY FABRICS (elastic) 
SWIM SUITS (elastic) 


DRESS FABRICS (cotton, rayon, wool, worsted, 
linen, etc.) 


DRAPERY FABRICS 

CURTAINS 

VEILINGS 

FUR FABRICS 

BRUSHED FABRICS (full width or narrow) 
GLASS FABRICS (full width or narrow) 
ASBESTOS FABRICS (full width or narrow) 
All fabrics can be made with or without filling. 


The Reiner Kay loom can also be supplied as a 
plain, single needle bar Raschel machine. 


ROBERT REINER, Inc. 


WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 


990-564 GREGORY AVENUE - 


> Ask for a Demonstration at our showrooms in Weehawken < 


10 Minutes From Times Square. Take bus Nos. 61, 67, 167 
from the Times Square Public Service Terminal at 260 
West 42nd Street, New York City. Get off at Pleasant 
Avenue, Weehawken, New Jersey. From there turn left 
and walk through the underpass up to Gregory Avenue. 
Telephone UNION 7-0502. 0503, 0504, 0505. 
From New York City Call: LOngacre 4-2217. 
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textile industry; Victor Sepavich, Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, strain gauge as applied to loom study; R. L. 
Lincoln, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., electrostatic 
air Cleaning in the textile industry. 


— 


Alabama Executive Group To Meet Nov. 6 


The Alabama Textile Operating Executives will hold 
their Fall meeting Nov. 6 at the Tutwiler Hotel in Birm- 
ingham. C. H. Moody is chairman of the group. New 
methods of opening cotton will be discussed during the 
session on carding and ways to increase spinning operations 
will be considered during the period on spinning. The 
meeting is held as an open forum. 


Research Institute To Meet Nov. 18-20 


Better textiles through basic research will theme the 19th 
annual meeting of the Textile Research Institute, Inc., at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City Nov. 18-20. 
The three-day forum will be divided into a scientific day, an 
institute day, and laboratory open house day. The complete 
program for the event follows: | 

Nov. 18, 10 a. m.—Dr. Walter M. Scott, director of 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, will speak on “Recent Developments in 
Cotton Research.’ Dr. Robert W. Work, technical director. 
chemical division, Celanese Corp. of America, Summit, N. 
]., will speak on “The Effect of Variations in Degree of 
Structural Order on Some Physical Properties of Cellulose 
Acetate and Cellulose Acetate Yarns.” 1:15 p. m.—Lunch- 
eon. 2:30 p. m.—Dr. Richard H. Wilhelm, Princeton Uni- 
versity, will speak on “Transmission, Reflectance and Ab. 
sorption of Near Infra-Red Radiation in Textile Materials.” 

Nov. 19, Institute Day, 10 a. m—Theodore Felner, 
merchandise counselor, Macy's New York, will speak on 
“What New Textiles Are Needed.” Angeline Dougherty, 
director, Vogue merchandise service, Vogue, will speak on 
Fibers and Fabrics of the Future.” Pierre Sillan, Glen 
Raven (N. C.) Cotton Mills and Glen Raven. Silk Mills, 


Columbia 


serves the Souths Vextile industry 
through its District Office at CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


kor Information and Prompt Service 
Write, Wire or. Telephone 
J. R. SIMPSON 
Southeastern District Sales Manager 
307 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N.C. 
Telephone: 3-0450 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION, FIFTH AVENUE AT 
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BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PA. . 
St. Louis 
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will speak on ‘Fibers in New Fabrics.” Dr. Milton Harris, 
Harris Research Laboratories, will speak on “Basic Research 
Benefits Textile.’ H. Wickliffe Rose of American Viscose 
Corp. and chairman of the board, T. R. I., will speak on 
Textile Research Institute Progress.’’ Maurice Holland, 
research counselor, will speak on “Our Better Future from 
Research. 

Nov. 20—-Laboratory Open House Day, will be devoted 
to inspection of T. R. I.’s laboratory facilities at Princeton, 
N. J. 


Paper Profits Created By Inventories — 


Inflated inventory values have contributed heavily to the 
paper profits of the cotton textile industry, the Textile In- 
formation Service reports on the basis of figures compiled 
over a 19-year period. The information servicé points out 
that from 1929 to 1947 the industry showed inventory gains 
in ten of those years but the score for the period would be 
on the red side except that inventory values have risen 
considerably since the war as the effects of inflation became 
more noticeable. For instance, in 1946 more than 22 per 
cent of the industry's profits that year appeared in inventory 
gains, 

Inventories usually go up in value during periods ot 
inflation and rising prices such as the nation is now expert- 
encing in all lines of goods, products, foods and services. 
An increase in the value of inventories—stock on hand of 
baled cotton and other fibers, stock in the process of man- 
ufacture and unsold goods—helps to create profits, at least 


‘on paper, the service states. But when the pendulum swings 


from inflation to deflation, inventory losses are to be ex- 
pected. While the provision of last in-first out in many 
inventories tends to reduce the impact of a reduction in 
values, nevertheless the current gains, the agency empha- 
sizes, Should be regarded as a-source of reserves for inven- 
tory losses in time of declining prices. 

The industry started to show ‘profitable’ inventories in 
1933, the year the Agricultural Adjustment Act put a mini- 
mum price floor under raw cotton for the benefit of the 
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cotton growers. Today cotton inventories represent a book 
value three times the price of cotton before the war, the 
information service observes. This gain is reflected in book- 
keeping profits, though of course to be realized in cash, the 
mill would have to sell its inventories of cotton or goods. 

Since the industry is at or near the peak of the current 
inflationary spiral, during which inventory gains are to be 
expected, observers believe the gains of recent years will be 
replaced by inventory losses if and as the éffects of inflation 


Robert T. Stevens, president, J. P. Stevens Co., New York, 


and George E. Westburg, vice-president, Berkshire Fine 


Spinning Associates, Inc., New York. 


C. C. C. Reduces Prices Of Older Wools 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture has announced that 
the Commodity Credit Corp. has reduced sales prices of its 


stocks of older wools. acquired under 1943 to 1945 price 


support programs. This action, effective Monday, Oct. 18, 
is in line with the U. S. D. A. policy to expedite the move- 
ment of older wools into trade channels and does not affect 
sales prices of 1946 to 1948 wools owned by C. C. C. The 
price reductions are confined to wools of the 1943 to 1945 
programs, and are graduated in accordance with the age of 
the wools. Sales prices for the 1943 and 1944 program 


subside. 


Industry Can Mobolize On Short Notice 


In a report published in a ‘recent issue of Ouartermaster 
Review, Charles A. Cannon, president of Cannon Mills Co. 
of Kannapolis, N. C., stated that rehabilitation of the cotton 
textile industry has stepped up the efficiency-and productive 
capacity of the mills to a port where mobilization can- be 
greatly facilitated. Mr. who is chairman of the 
textiles and knitted goods group of the Quartermaster Asso- 
ciation, declared that the industry is working closely with 
the Army Quartermaster Corps and other military agencies 
to prepare plants, machines and employees for national 
industrial mobilization 


wools are being reduced eight cents, while wools for the 
1945 program are being reduced five cents per clean or 
scoured pound. The reductions made in prices for the 1943 
to 1945 wools are designed to reflect the current values of 
wools of these program years and to stimulate the liquida- 
tion of the remaining inventories of these wools. 


Cannon. 


Carlisle Re-Named By S. C, Cotton Group 


Approximately 100 persons were in attendance at the 
first annual meeting of the personnel division of the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of South Carolina held Oct. 8-9 
at Myrtle Beach, S. C. Howard B. Carlisle, Jr. 
industrial relations for Pacific-Mills, with offices at Lyman, 
S, C., was re-elected chairman of the division, and J. W. | 

Jelks of Winnsboro Mills of U. S. Rubber Co. was named ; 


at short notice. Other members of 
the advisory group with Mr. Cannon who are working to 
complete mobilization for the cotton textile industry's facilt- 
ties include Col. W. D. Anderson, chairman of the board, 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga.; Russell Fisher, president, Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Boston, Mass.. 
Ellison McKiussick. president, Alice Mfg. ‘Co., Greenville, 

William A. Ruffin, Mills. Ne 


director of 


Erwin Durham. 


MODERN MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
ENGINEERED TO FIT YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


TECHNOLOGY, or industrial 
: Cleveland Tramral science, means human progress 

: Conve in. substituting mechanical 

yore equipment for hand labor. In 

" | no field are the potentialities 


E-P Electric Trucks 


3 greater than the field of MATE- 
Barrett Lift. Trucks, 
Portable Elevators 
Nutting Trucks, 
RN Rubber Wheels, Casters 
S360 
Kewanee Coal Conveyors 


S.R.& V.G.BROOKSHIRE $ 


OTHING BUT GUARANTEED E EX. 


Is Your 
Materials Handling 
ACCIDENTAL or ENGINEERED? 


221-227 Builders Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Phone 2-5026 MODERN HANDLING PAYS FOR ITSELF 
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Doubling and Tacking Machine 


Takes the goods in the open width and doubles the two selvages 
together with the face inside as they pass over the Doubling Frame. 
As the goods pass under the Tacking Machine head, the edges are 
stitched with a loose, elastic chain-stitch about 44” long, leaving 
the goods in tubular form. 


9 


Ask us more about it 


PINS and LAGS 


CARDING 
ABEATER 
Wy) TAG 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 75 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production by making 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- - 
pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & €0., 303 3rd Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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vice-chairman. The executive committee of the division ts 
composed of Annette Duchein of Spartan Mills, Spartan- 
burg; J. H. Frick of Greenwood Cotton Mill; John E. Toole 
of Dunean Mills, Greenville; Dave T. Roadley of The 
Kendall Co., Paw Creek, N. C.; R. B. Stuckey of Bath 
Mills, Inc.; J. M. Oeland of Monarch Mills, Union; and 
G. H. Sumerau of Graniteville Co. Speakers appearing on 
the program were State Labor Commissioner Fred Ponder 
of Columbia; Major James Hunter, state director of selec- 
tive service; Julian Bush, director of the South Carolina 
Employment Security Commission; James Reed, chairman 
of the South Carolina Industrial Commission; and Charles 
W. Coker of Hartsville, vice-president of Sonoco Products 


Co. 


Alabamans Hold Public Relations Parley 


Public and industrial relations, and means of improving 
them, was. the chief topic for consideration at the first 
public relations institute of the Alabama. Cotton Manufac- 


turers Association held recently in Birmingham. E. R. 


Lehmann of West Point Mfg. Co., chairman of the associa- 
tion's public relations committee, presided at the meeting. 
Speakers heard during the institute included R. K. Argo of 
Alabama Mills, Inc., Birmingham; Dwight M. Wilhelm, 
executive vice-president of the association; Dr. P. A. Aus- 
tin, director of the medical department of West Point Mfg. 
Co,; and Guy B. Arthur, Jr., personnel administration con- 
sultant at Toccoa, Ga. ‘Ofhcers of the Alabama association 
are C. M. Elrod, chairman of the board; B. G. Stumberg, 
president; Paul A. Redmond, Jr. 
as D. Russell, treasurer. 


Statistical Data Released By Bureau 


September rayon shipments totaled 89,600,000 pounds, a 
decrease of five per cent from the level of shipments. in 
August but 91/4, per cent above deliveries in September, 
1947, according to the current issue of the Rayon Organon, 
statistical bulletin of the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
Deliveries for the first nine months of the year totaled 
$17,000,000 pounds, an increase of 17 per cent over those 
in the January-September period last year. 

Compared with September, 1947, filament yarn shipments 
were up 11 per cent and staple and tow shipments were up 
five per cent. Filament yarn totaled 68,300,000 pounds, of 
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which 44,400,000 pounds were viscose-+-cupra and 23,900,- 
000 pounds acetate. Staple plus tow was shipped to the 
extent of 21,300,000 pounds (14,700,000 pounds viscose 
and 6,600,000 pounds acetate). 

For the nine-month period, filament yarn deliveries 
amounted to 617,900,000 pounds (407,600,000 pounds 
viscose and 210,300,000 pounds acetate ). Staple and tow 
shipments in the same period totaled 199,100,000 pounds 
of which 135,100,000 pounds were viscose and 64,000,000 
pounds acetate. Compared to 1947's first nine months, 
viscose++-cupra yarn deliveries were up seven per cent; 
acetate yarn 331% per cent; viscose staple 17 per cent; and 
acetate staple 56 per cent. 

Producers stocks at the end of September amounted to 
15,400,000 pounds comprised of 7,500,000 pounds - of 
viscose-++-cupra yarn, 3,100,000 pounds of acetate yarn and 
4,800,000 pounds of staple plus tow. 


The Organon’s annual review of the cotton situation 
indicates that for the United States, the ¢urrent season's 
crop will total 14,900,000 running bales, the seventh largest 
on record and 28 per cent above the 1947 crop. Consump- 
tion on the other hand will be in between 8,000,000 and 
8,500,000 bales, as against 9,300,000 bales last year. -Ac- 
cording to the Organon, prospects for the export of Ameri- 
can cotton in the 1948-1949 season are for a total of 4.000.- 
000 bales as against the low 2,000,000. bale level in the 
1947-1948 season. There can be no doubt. however. that 
the carryover by July 31, 1949, will show an increase above 
the carryover on July 31, 1948, which w as 3.100.000 bales. 

The extent to which the government will become in- 


volved in cotton loans this season is indicated by the fact 
that the Commodity Credit Corp. will be called upon to 
finance an estimated 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 bales of the 
bumper crop at the loan rate of 30.74 cents per pound, 
calling for an expenditure of well over $450,000,000 and 
possibly up to $700,000,000. Spot price for 43-inch cotton 
for the season just ended averaged 4.2 cents per pound 
above the average season parity price, but as the crop moves 
to market, it is expected that the spread will narrow con- 
siderably. | 

Cotton is already moving in the government's 1948 loan 
stock at a very substantial rate. Through Sept. 16, the C. 
RE reported loan entries on current season crop of 215,- 
243 bales, without repossessions: It 1s noteworthy, according 
to the Organon, that the loan entries so far this season are 
only about 65,000 bales under the total amount of cotton 
entered during 1947 and well above the 142,500 bales put 
into the 1946 loan. In 1943, when a total of 3,600,000 
bales were placed in loan, entries up to Sept. 27 of that 
year amounted to 166,000 bales. 

With the United States leading the procession with a 
cotton crop 28 per cent larger than a year ago, total world 
production of cotton this year will be in the neighborhood of 
28,000,000 bales, the Organon estimates. In the season just 
ended, world production’ was estimated at 23,200,000 bales, 
3,000,000 bales above the preceding year but 5,600,000 
bales under the average crop in the 1934-1938 period. The 
increase for the past season was due chiefly to expanded 
production in the United States, the Soviet Union and 
China. The United States with a crop of 11,600,000 bales 
produced 50 per cent of the total world output, as compared 


They're Exactly Right! 


Skilled workmanship and quality materials insure that all 


Kluttz parts are machined inside and out to exact tolerances 
...and this means that vour bobbins run smoother and last 


longer. 


KLUTTZ CAST IRON RING HOLDERS are unsurpassed for 
smoothness, roundness, and durability. Available in sizes to 


fit any spinning frame. 


KLUTTZ CAST IRON BOBBIN GEARS have the clean-cut, 
properly beveled teeth that make them run as true as 
higher-priced cut tooth gears. 


KLUTTZ CAST TOOTH PLATE and SPLIT GEARS run 
true. 
JOHN H. FOARD 


NEWTON, N. C. 
Carolina Rep. 


HARRIS MFG. CO. 
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Box 1982, Atlanta 1, Ga. 
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with 43 per cent in the 1946-1947 season and 44 per cent 
in the fi e-year period 1934 through 1938. 

The world consumption of cotton in the 1948-1949 
season is difficult to appratse, the Organon points out. On 
the one hand, consumption in the United States and India 
great producing areas appears to be declining, but ts offset 
by increased consumption in Europe and East Asia. Com- 
plete recovery ts still being retarded by war damage, labor 
shortages, insufficient fuel and power, foreign difhculties 
and inflationary pressures. Consumption in. some areas is 
being held back by the high cost of food which cuts into 
consumer purchasing power for textiles and apparel. On 
the favorable side, there remains a large unfilled demand 
for cotton textiles in many parts of Europe and East Asia. 
The course of world cotton consumption in the present 
season may greatly depend upon the success of the European 
Relief Program and other similar programs as well as the 
future trend of food prices. Based on these considerations, 
it does not appear likely that world cotton consumption in 
1948-1949 will exceed the 26,500,000 bales consumed | 
the 1947-1948 season. 

World carryover of commercial cotton is likely to increase 
with the coming year, according to the Orgavon, owing to 
the fact that production will exceed consumption. Carryover 
on july 31, 1948, was estimated at 13,800,000 bales, 3,- 
100,000 bales under the stocks of the preceding year. The 
present world stock ts ‘statistic ally strong, as tt represents 
a little more than six months’ consumption at the 1947-1948 


rate. The Organon goes further into the cotton situation 


with an analysis of domestic consumption showing that 
while it is still well above the average of 7,300,000 bales 
used in the seasons 1938-1939 and 1939-1940, the Ameri- 
can. consumer's need to purchase cotton textile apparel 
products at current levels was. deteriorating, being mainly 
affected by the rising cost of living. Manifestation of the 
situation appeared in recent months in the form of curtailed 
mill operations, pressure for reduction of prices on many 
basic cotton cloth constructions, declining mill margins, 
greater gray cloth stocks, and increased inventories of soft 
goods‘ in the hands of manufacturers, wholesalers and _re- 
tatlers. 

For even a longer period, the export demand for Ameri- 
can cotton textiles has declined as a result of dollar shortages 
in foreign countries and the increased output of cotton 
fabrics by competitor nations. Full impact of these factors 
was not felt during the past cotton season, the Organon 
held, but the brunt may. fall upon the current crop year 
unless there is an upward swing in the level of both domes 
tic and export demand for American cotton textile prod- 
ucts. The mainstay of the country’s raw cotton export 
business during the current season will be the Economic 
Co-operation Administration. In view of the increased 
domestic supply, it is probable that the E. C. A. will encour. 
age larger takings than the 2,500,000 bales that were esti- 
mated up to the start of the current season and will adopt a 
more lenient attitude toward requests for larger quantities 
of finer grade cotton. The cotton export situation will also 
be benefited by new lines of credit rec ently set up for Japan, 
Germany and other occupied areas. 


Experiments to process rayon from eucalyptus gum fibers 
are being conducted in Australia by Prof. George Jayme, a 
German scientist. Professor Jayme said rayon was already 
being produced from spruce fiber. 
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Armstrong Patents Lap-Resistant Cots 


Patents covering the development of lap-resistant syn- 
thetic rubber cots for use in the textile industry were granted 
Oct. 5 to Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. Hailed as of 
major importance in the textile industry, the development 
is the result of research into comparatively new and only 
partially developed fields of scientific knowledge. Arm- 
strong’s research laboratories began study of the ‘‘lapping 
up’ of synthetic rubber cots several years ago when it was 
discovered that the problem was reducing the usefulness of 
the roll covers substantially. | 

Contrary to the popular belief in the industry that ‘lap- 
ping up is caused by static electricity, the experiments 
showed that lapping ts related to electrokinetic phenomena 
in which positive and negative electrified particles, or 1ons, 
which are present in water, cause ‘moisture to cling to the 
surface of the fibers and the cots. The presence of moisture 
on the surface of cots and fibers ts inevitable under the 
operating conditions of modern textile mills where a high 
relative humidity, usually about 60 per cent, is maintained 
to. prevent accumulation of electric charges and to make 
fibers more suited to drafting. 

When the cot and the fiber are pressed firmly together, 
as in the drawing operations, the water film becomes com- 
mon to both of them, and it is believed through electro 
kinetic forces the cot and the fiber tend to bond or cement 
together, thus causing lapping of the fiber around the cot. 
Armstrong's ‘research resulted in the conclusion that the 
lapping property of synthetic rubber roll covers can be 
largely overcome by the addition of certain electrolyte mate- 
rials to the synthetic rubber. Electrolytes are those materials 
When 


these electrolytes are incorporated into the synthetic rubbers 


which dissociate into 10ons when dissolved tn water. 


from which roll covers are made the covers become resistant 
to ‘lapping up” under normal conditions of use in textile 
mills. 

The electrolytes, the research. showed, supply the neces- 
sary electric charges to reduce the electrokinetic potential 
between the cot surface and the film of water to zero or 
substantially zero, which, it is believed, destroys the adhe- 
sion between the cot and the water film and thus prevents 
lapping. Quite a number of electrolyte materials were tested 
in an eftort to find the most efficient and satisfactory ones 
for use in synthetic rubber roll covers. The electrolytes 
finally approved were those which are not injurious to the 
synthetic rubber in which they are used; they disperse 
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WET TWISTING 


U. S. “SPECIAL BRONZE” 


U. S. “Special Bronze’ Twisters are something 
truly different and better for wet twisting. This 
alloy is tougher, more resistant to the peculiar 
conditions of wet friction—and often GIVE 20 to 
35% GREATER LIFE than the ordinary bronze 
travelers of just a few years ago. Use ‘these 


MODERN travelers for MAXIMUM service. 


Every Jextile 
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Speed up TEXTILE 
DRYING and DEHYDRATING 


with 
NALCO LAMPS 


INFRA 
RED 
Production goes up—costs go down 
—with Nalco Infra-red Lamps on 
the job to step up your drying and 
dehydrating operations. By doing a 
thorough. job—-FASTER—Nalco ra- 
diant heat Lamps can save you 
time and money at these and other 
“bottleneck” points: | 


Nalco Infra-Red Lamps may be 
had in either inside  silvered 
(self-reflecting) type, shown at 
left, or clear glass type (for use 
with reflectors) shown at right. @ DRYING: Rayons, printed cloth 

materials, glue, 


on textiles. 


impregnations 


e DEHYDRATING: Textiles, san- 
forizing machines, thread, rugs 
and carpets in final operations, 
wool blankets on 
machines. 


sanforizing 
Naleo Infra-Red Lamps are 


available in banks or strips. 


Write for your copy of “‘Drying Problems Made Easy."’ 


1057 Tyvler St. ot 


. Leuis 6.: Mo. 


LTD-- 
CORN SUGARS SYRUP 


RAPIDS, }OWA 
s. C. 


LANTA, GA. 
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uniformly in the synthetic rubber, and they reduce the 
attraction between the synthetic rubber and fiber being 
drafted. 

In order to make roll covers lap-resistant, Armstrong has 
incorporated a suitable electrolyte in all of its synthetic 
rubber roll covers with very satisfactory results. 


LU. S. Patent No. 2,446,840 has been issued to Mrs. Nora 
Martin Leister of Gastonia, N. C., executrix of the estate 
of the late William P. Leister of Gastonia, N. C., for an 
apparatus and method for treating textile fibers. This 
apparatus is designed to operate in combination with a 
beater chamber in a picker used in the preparation of textile 


fibers such as wool, cotton and the like. The object of the 


invention is to provide means whereby as a web of fibers 
is brought through the feed rolls in a picker into the beater 
chamber, a fluid, such as air or oil, can be projected onto 
the web of fibers immediately before the beater teeth engage 
the web, and this fluid is forced with sufficient velocity to 
tear the end of the web away from the main portion of the 
web after it has passed through the feed: rolls and_project- 
ing the torn fibers into the beater chamber to thereby more 
thoroughly disintegrate the fibers and result in a. more 
ethcient parallelization of the fibers. This means for feed- 
ing these blasts of air to the web of fibers comprises a 
plurality of openings in the feed rolls and these feed rolls 
have mounted in the same a. system of pipes which are 
provided with perforations whereby when the perforations 
in the revolving feed rolls coincide with the perforations in 
the pipes mounted within the feed rolls, jets of compressed 
air will be forced through the perforations in'the feed rolls 
and thereby these jets: of air strike the fibers immediately 
ifter they have passed through the feed rolls in the form 
yf a web. 

Richard R. Cone of Gastonia, N. C., was granted Patent 
No. 2,444,553, assigned to. Threads, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., 
yn an apparatus for singeing yarn, cloth and similar textile 
materials. The apparatus comprises a conventional creel 
having drop wires through which the ends of yarn are 
passed and the ends are passed through a reed and across a 
set of burners and then the yarn is carried onto another set 
of burners spaced some distance away from the first set of 
burners. After the yarn passes the second set of burners, it 
passes over a roller and is then reversely directed beneath 
the last burner unit and is wound onto a suitable warp beam 
in the form of a chain warp. He has provided means for 
automatically stopping the movement of the yarn upon any- 
one of the ends breaking. When the machine stops, means 
are actuated to shut off completely the supply of fuel, such 
as gas, from the burner units and thus the flame is extin- 
guished. At the same time the fuel is shut off, compressed 
fluid is blown across the burners to automatically extinguish 
any flame which may sfill be present owing to residual gas 
or lint and the like. He has also provided means for auto- 
matically igniting the burners when the yarn ts again caused 
to move in a forward direction and the second burner is so 
designed as to singe that portion of the warp disposed 
between the two singeing units which has not been properly 
singed by the first burner, after which the second burner 
shuts off automatically. 

Plasticbilt Corp. of Greenville, S. C., has received a patent 
on one device and has patents pending on another one. 
Robert L. Carroll, president, said that the company applied 
for ten claims on a reinforced, precision plastic bobbin for 
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textile use, and was awarded all of them. The other device 
is a control tension cake-holder, also made of plastics. Jesse 
R. Moss, vice-president and general manager, did most of 
the work on the new developments. 

The plastic bobbin has been steamed for 48 consecutive 
hours without losing its balance, it is said. It also helps to 
steady the spindle and keeps it from wearing out as soon as 
it ordinarily would, the firm says. | 

The plastic cake-holder’s adjustable and designed to hold 
several sizes of rayon cakes. Rayon is put on cake-holders 
after dyeing or sizing to be wound onto cones. The Plastic- 
bilt cake-holder has a curved surface so that the rayon does. 
not fall to the foot of it and get snarled, officials said. Mr. 
Carroll said that mill tests have recently been run on the 
cake-holder for 24 hours. They show that a regular type 
holder wastes: over 21/, pounds of rayon during that time, 
while the Plasticbilt holder wastes only 21/, ounces. The 
breaks per pound were nearly twice as many with the reg- 
ular type holder as they were with the Plasticbilt holder, he 
said. 


World Wool Situation Found Satisfactory 

The International Wool Study Group met in London, 
England, the week of Oct. 8 to review the international 
wool situation and concluded that there is no immediate 
wool problem which makes international governmental 
action necessary or desirable. This was the group's second 
meeting. Composed of both producing and consuming 
countries, the group surveyed the world wool situation with 


- respect to production, consumption, and stocks of apparel 


wool, and found the outlook to be generally satisfactory. 

The group reports that at its meeting from Oct. 4 to Oct. 
6, the members reviewed the changes which have taken 
place in the world apparel situation since their first meeting 
in April, 1947, which continued the survey begun by the 
International Wool Conference in November, 1946. They 
heard statements from the different delegations about the 
position in their respective countries, with special reference 
to any problems arising therein and. to any matters of inter- 
national interest. 

The group reports that members noted with satisfaction 
that estimated world stocks of apparel wool on June 30, 
1949 (about 2,750 million pounds greasy weight), will be 
no more than two-thirds of what they were in June, 1947, 
and that about 75 per cent of these stocks will be held com- 
mercially, as compared with 55 per cent in June, 1947. 
Stocks of wool in governmental ownership on June 30, 


PEGCED and GLUED BRISTLES Stay Put! 


LONGER LitrE—opiral card brusnes, refilled tne Gastonia way, last 
from 10 to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are 
used—for STAPLES WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia 
first dips the bristles and fiber in glue, then they are permanently 
pegged in. : 

BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls, Gastonia 
paints them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, 
glossy finish. Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight 
is paid one way. 


J. T. HARRELL, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY 


Phone 1708 GASTONIA, N. C. 


We make 


LONG Blade Spindles 


From 


SHORT Blade Spindles 


by new perfected 
method of electric. 
welding, and guar- 
antee all spindles 
not to break under 


running conditions. 


We also change 
Acorn and Whorl 
sizes to mill speci- 


fications. 


Manufacturers of 


All Type Fluted Rolls 


COMBERS—SPINNING—LAP MACHINES 


DRAWING ROLLS 
A SPECIALTY 


We also arrange pres- 
ent drawing frames for 
long synthetic staple 
up to and including 
three-inch. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS 
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Saves Refinishing 


The improved Simpson Cut-off Winder pays for itself as it 
operates. Saves refinishing up to 50 yards of cloth normally 
spoiled at completion of one roll, and beginning of another. 
Pneumatic cut-off and winder. Saves time, labor and material, 
Heavy lifting eliminated. Made in 50” and 60” widths, or 
special widths if desired. 

H. W BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY 

Serving the Textile Industry Since 1820 — 
Office and Works: Philadelphia 25, Pa 


Main 


Butterworth 


Textile Mills Prefer @& 


Gondor, RUBBER PRODUCTS 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 
ENDLESS BELTS « V-BELTS 


Long lasting’ quality and engineering characterize Condor 
Rubber Products. Textile Mill men buy Condor Rubber-Covered 
Rolls, Endless Belts, V-Belts, etc. in complete confidence. I 


you are not a “Condor Customer’ standardize now on. this 
complete Textile line: 

Transmission Belts Acid Hose Oilless Bearing 

V -Belts Fire Hose Material 

Cone Belts Vacuum Hose Rubber-Covered 
Air, Water and Loom Strapping Rolls 


Steam Hose Sand Roll Covering Rubber-Lined Tanks 


ROLL COVERING FACTORIES 
North Charleston, S.C. — Passaic; N.J.— Neenah, Wis. 


hap 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION « PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
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RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN inc. 


1949, are expected to be no more than 660 million pounds, 
or about 22 per cent of the current annual rate of produc- 
tion. The group estimated world stocks of apparel wool on 
June 30, 1948, at 3,551 million pounds, of which 1,172 
million pounds were held by governments and 2,379 million 
pounds were held commercially. Stocks held by the United 
Kingdom-Dominion Wool Disposals, Ltd. (“the Joint Or- 
ganization’), have dropped from 1,438 million pounds as 
of June 30, 1947, to 1,029 million pounds as of June 30, 
1948. Stocks held by the U. $. Commodity Credit Corp. 
have dropped from 541 million pounds as of Oct. 1, 1946, 
to less than 100 million pounds by the end of August, 1948. 

While the group observed that there will be an estimated 
excess of consumption (3,755 million pounds) over pro- 
duction (2,965 million pounds) in 1948-49 of 27 per cent 
(790 million pounds), it was remarked that the current 
excess of visible consumption over production was partly 
due to the filling up of pipelines, especially in Europe, 
which might be regarded as practically completed now. 
Several producing countries indicated that their production 
had declined, but the group expressed reassurance at indica- 
tions from othérs (and from Australia in particular) ofa 
probable upward trend of production in the future. It was 
estimated that total world wool production in 1948-49 was 
likely to be between two and three per cent better than the 
preceding year, while numbers of sheep in Australia, which 
were 102 million in 1947, were estimated at 104 to 105 
million in 1948. 

The group commented on the rise in prices of wool since 
April, 1947, and on the difference between the considerable 
rise in price of fine wools as opposed to the less. significant 
rise in price of the lower grades. It was noted, however, 
that there already was a tendency to reduce the call on 
supplies of high grade merino wools by an increased con- 
sumption of lower grades. This is already having its eftect 
on prices. The group agreed to continue to meet from time 
to time in its present form in order to review the world 
wool position. 

The United States Government will contribute $20,000 
annually for four years to conduct basic research in wool at 
the Textile Research Institute at Princeton, N. J. This was 
announced: by Charles F. Brannon, with Sen. Joseph C. 
Mahoney (D., Wyo.) and F. Eugene Ackerman, executive 
director of the American Wool Council. 

The combined government and industry research program 
will cost a minimum of $75,000 a year. It was first proposed 
in January at a meeting of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation as a means to find better uses for medium grade 
wools which are in greatest supply in the United States and 
in other wool-producing countries, British wool growers, 
represented by the International Wool Secretariat, have 
agreed to allocate $30,000 annually for four years, with 
the remainder of the $75,000 annual cost furnished by 
American wool-growing and textile groups. 

Through the co-operation of the A. French Textile School 
and Georgia textile mills, the Georgia Tech Engineering 
Evening School is offering this Fall again textile courses for 
people in industry. The two subjects, textile raw materials 
and yarn manufacture, are taught on Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings by James. I. Teat, a textile engineering graduate 
and former faculty member of Georgia’ Tech, and now 
weaving department overseer at Whittier Mills. 
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Two S. T. A. Divisions Plan Meetings 


Two divisions of the Southern Textile Association have 
meetings scheduled in the immediate future. The Eastern 
Carolina Division will hold its Fall meeting Oct. 30 at the 
Erwin Auditorium in Durham, N. C., and the South Caro- 
lina Divisionai meeting will be held Nov. 6 at Clemson 
College. The meeting of the Eastern Carolina Division will 
be divided into discussion sessions on opening, picking, 
drawing, spinning, slashing and weaving. The parley of the 
South Carolina Division will be featured by papers by L. 
W. Howell of Howell-Wilson Associates on ‘Causes and 
Cures of Bobbin Rejects at the Spooler,” and W. W. Muss- 


‘man of Riegel Textile Corp.,. Ware Shoals, $. C., on “Su- 


pervisory Training.” 

Officials of the Eastern Carolina Division are G. E. Moore 
of J. M. Odell Mfg. Co., Bynum, N. C., chairman; E. C. 
Horner of the same firm, vice-chairman; and J. R. Meikle 
of Patterson Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C., secretary. 


‘ South Carolina Division ofhcials are James B. Lybrand of 


Mills Mill, Greenville, S. C.,.general chairman; David H. 
Roberts of Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., secretary; R. 
A. Taylor of Norris Cotton Mills Co., Cateechee, S. C., 
carding and spinning chairman; and W. F. Howard of 


Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C., weaving: chairman. Football 


games convenient for attendance during the two meetings 
are: at Durham-——Duke vs. Georgia Tech at Durham or 
Wake Forest vs. N. C. State at Wake Forest; at Clemson- 
Furman vs. Clemson at Clemson or the University of South 
Carolina vs. Maryland at Columbia. 


Spinner-Breeder Conference Is Held 

Problems of mutual interest were discussed when the cot- 
ton spinner met the cotton breeder at the fifth annual Spin- 
ner-Breeder Conference conducted last month in Greenville, 
Miss. The three-day session, which originated in Greenville 
four years ago with less than 35 spinners and breeders in 
attendance, attracted approximately 300 representatives who 
heard an imposing panel of authoritative speakers. 

Citing the history and accomplishments of previous spin- 


ner-breeder conferences, Dr. George |]. Wilds, president of, 


Coker's Pedigreed Seed Co. of Hartsville, S$. C., keynoted 
the meeting with the statement that, given time, the breeders 
can supply the mills with any type of cotton they desire. 
Hugh Arrowsmith of the British raw cotton commission, 
however, told the conterence that American cotton is the 
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E. Lorper Co. 
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TE, Aprons 


Kentex Aprons are made by skilled craftsmen who 

are apron-building specialists... with the experi- 

ence, the most modern machinery and the engi- : 
neering, ‘know-how’’to build more uniform aprons 
at no higher cost. They are custom-built—of finest 
bark-tanned or chrome leather—to fit your exact 
requirements. 

If you are looking for absolute uniformity 
between all aprons in the same shipment, and 
with your previous , 
orders, let us send | 


4, KENTEX 


you free samples 
of KENTEX Preci- 


sion-Built Aprons. 
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EAST POINT, GEORGIA 
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ROY 
Heavy Duty 
Bare Cylinder Grinder 


For truing up Card Cylinders before 
clothing or redrawing. 


Grinding your bare cylinders or doffer 
with this machine eliminates excessive 
grinding of newly applied wire. 


B. $. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 


Factory Worcester, Mass. 
Representatives in the South 

Charlotte, N. C. Office and Warehouse Tel. 5-3845 

Greensboro, N. C. Odell Mill Supply Co. Tel. 2-2114 

Charlotte, N. C. Textile Mill Supply Co. Tel, 5125 

Columbus, Ga. J. W. Davis Tel. 3-7055 

Dallas, Tex. Textile Supply Co. Tel. 7-4729 


J. E. SERKINE CO. 


GREENVILLE « SOUTH CAROLINA 


TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS - DYE HOUSES 
BLEACHERIES - STEAM UTILIZATION - STEAM POWER PLANTS 
WATER + WASTE DISPOSAL - APPRAISALS + PLANS - REPORTS 


BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO. 


20 years experience repairing 


Flyers, Cap Bars, Twister Racks 


RAYFIELD -STEWART, INC. 


Textile Spindle Repair Specialists 
Plant and Office 


1314 West Second Ave. Phone 5-1692 Gastonia, N. C. 


“worst packed cotton’’ imported by the United Kingdom. 
This condition, he added, can be easily corrected by low- 
cost improvements in packaging. Mr. Arrowsmith’s address 
was a feature of the closing session of the event. 
Described as the most important development in_ the 
marketing of cotton in recent years was the lint identifica- 
tion program of the Mississippi Seed Improvement Associa- 
tion. This program drew especial praise from Malcolm E. 
Campbell, dean of the School of Textiles at North Carolina 
State College. 
Included among the many speakers at the conference, in 
addition to those noted, were W. T. McKinney, president 
of the sponsoring Delta Council; Dr. J. W. Neely of Stone 
ville ( Miss.) Pedigreed Seed Co.; Posey Brown of Bobshaw 
Seed Co., Indianola, Miss.; Dr. C. H. Rogers of Coker's 
Pedigreed Seed Co., Hartsville, S$. C.; James B. Dick of the 
Delta Branch Experiment Station, Stoneville, Miss.; Early 
C. Ewing of Delta & Pine Land Co., Scott, Miss.; C. P. 
Owen, president of the Mississipp! Seed Improvement As- 
sociation, Robinsville, Miss.; Otto Goedecke of Otto Goe- 
decke Cotton Co., Hallettsville, Tex.; W. J. Martin of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; P. S. 
Howe, president of American Thread Co., New York; and 


Robert B. Evans of the Southern Regional Research Labora- 


tory, New Orleans, La. 

Presiding at each day of the three-day event, in order, 
were Dr. H. W. Barre of the Department of Agriculture, 
Beltsville, Md.; C. C. Smith of the Staple Cotton Co-opera- 
tive Association, Greenwood, Miss.: and Malcolm E. Camp- 
bell, dean of the School of Textiles at N. C. State College. 

During the event those in attendance made inspection 
tours of seed-breeding farms, the Delta branch experiment 
station, United States fiber and ginning laboratories and 
other points of interest in the area. A cotton style show 
staged by the Cotton-Textile Institute and the National 
Cotton Council was another feature. 


Synthetics Threaten Jap Silk Industry 


Although the market for Japanese silk in the United 
States has been almost completely taken over by nylon and 
other synthetics, and the U. S. in pre-war days was the 
largest single importer, reports from Japan are that farmers 
and raw silk manufacturers appear unaware of their ulti- 
mate market problems and are striving only to increase 
production. Production is now at about ten per cent of the 
1938 level, itis said. In pre-war days the silk industry 
accounted for 58 per cent of Japan's export business and 80 
per cent of that 58 per cent total went to the United States. 


Textile School Deans Hold Meeting 


The National Council of Textile School Deans held it: 
semi-annual business meeting recently at Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville, N. C. Discussions during the three-day session 
were devoted mainly to administrative matters. Leslie B. 
Coombs of Fall River, Mass., dean of Bradford Durfee 
Technical Institute, is president of the council. Parti ipating 
in the administrative discussions were Dr. Hugh M. Brown, 
dean of Clemson Textile School, Clemson College; Dr. F. 
M. Feiker, dean of the School of. Engineering, George 
Washington University; Franklin W. Hobbs of. Boston, 
Mass., chairman of the board of directors of the Textile 
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Foundation. and Mr. Coombs. Charles H. Eames, dean 
emeritus of Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute, also was 
heard during one of the sessions. 


Textile Industry Responds To European Needs 


Through the gifts of wool and cotton manufacturers in 
America, approximately one and a half million yards of 
fabric have gone abroad to be made into needed garments 
for more than 117,000 persons and to bring a message of 
good-will from Americans. The American Friends Service 
Committee announced recently that through gifts which tt 1s 
receiving from the textile industry, it has already sent abroad 
approximately 575,000 gross pounds of.textiles with a value 
of approximately $530,000. These textiles have been 
shipped to nine countries—Austria, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Hungary, India, Japan, Poland and China—and have 
been not.only a gift of American friendliness but a means 
of self-help as most of the material was made up by workers 
abroad. 

This gift from the textile industry got under way in April, 
1947, when Herbert Hoover'told a group of cotton manu- 
facturers in New York that all types of fabrics were needed 
in Europe and urged their co-operation in helping meet this 
shortage. The American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


and the National Association of Wool Manufacturers both. 


responded to the plea. The textile program was also en- 
dorsed by the. Textile Distributors Institute, Inc., Thread 
Institute, Inc., National Association of Finishers of Textile 
Fabrics, Underwear Institute, National. Federation of Tex- 


tiles, Inc.. Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers Association. 


National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, National 
Knitted Outerwear Association. The American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee has received, packed, shipped and distrib- 
uted the fabrics. 


Jap Cotton Spinning Industry Nears Goal 


The Japanese cotton spinning industry will be rehabili- 
tated by the end of 1949 to the extent of the four million 
spindles licensed by $. C. A. P. as its interim target, accord- 
ing to the All Japan Cotton Spinners Association. At the 
end of June, 1948, the installed spindles were 3,259,580, 
of which 2,253,038 were active. The 3,259,580 installed 
spindles represents rehabilitation up to 81 per cent of the 
interim goal, the association reports, with the total being 
distributed among 16 companies including six companies 
newly established or re-established since the end of the 
war. The association predicts that by the end of 1949 19 
other companies will be established newly or re-established, 
and the four million spindles will by then be completely 
installed. 


Offer Report On Ramie In German Textile Field 


The importance of ramie fiber in the textile field in Ger- 
many and other European countries is clearly demonstrated 
in a report on the German use of ramie, now on sale by the 
Ofhice of Technical Services, Department of Commerce. A 
full discussion of the German ramie industry and its largest 
plant at Emmendingen, Baden, is included in the report, 
which was prepared by J. P. Kottcamp and W. J. Wyatt 
under the auspices of the U. S. Field Information Agency, 
Technical, 


The report on the German ramie industry summarizes 
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CHEMICALS 


FOR 6 / vears 
Unvarying Quality 


Soda Ash 
Chlorine 


Specialty Cleansers 
Sodium Bicarbonate 
Caustic Soda Ammonium Chloride 
Sodium Nitrite Potassium Carbonate 
‘Caustic Potash 


Calcium Chloride 


Para-dichlorobenzene 


Ammonium Bicarbonate 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


aTi.ry 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y: 


SERVICE 
TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR OVER’% CENTURY 


Surveys—Reorganizations—New Plant Developments 
for Cotton, Wool, and Synthetic Yarn and Cloth Proc- 
essing, Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing and Finishing. 


% Plant Appraisals ye Mechanical and Operating Surveys — New 
Methods Scheduling and Planning 
Work Load Studies, Job Analysis and 
Evaluation, with Incentive Plans ¥& Stand- 
ard Cost Installations ¥& Cost Control 
Methods 


Labormeter 


Burden-meter Waste-meter 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


10 HIGH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
318 MONTGOMERY BLDG., SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY COMPANY 


513 South Tryon 412 Manget St 
Charlotte 2. N Marietta. Ga 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO 
Fade-Ometers, Launder-Ometer:s 
Weather-Ometers 
MACBETH CORP 
Color and Cotton Classing Lamps 
and pH Meters 
B. H. BUNN CO 
Package Tying Machines 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO 
Swing Guiders. Expanders, Weft 
Straighteners 
VENANGO ENGINEERING CO., Inc 
Peckage. Hosiery and Skein 
Dyeing Equipment 
WILLIAM CRABB & CO 
Pins and Lags 
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interviews with past and present directors of the Emmen- 


dingen plant, and gives an account of the present condition 
of the plant. It traces the processing cycle through decorti- 
cation, degumming, filling, combing, spreading, drawing, 
spinning and twisting. Twenty- two samples of process 
materials and finished products are briefly described. These 
samples are available for inspection at the Office of Tech- 
nical Services in: Washington. Also included in the report 
are a discussion of English ramie products, a brief history 
of the use of ramie which dates back to ancient times, notes 
on the technical characteristics of: the fiber, 
bibliography. 

The report (PB 88810, Report on the Ramie Industry of 
Germany, 41 pages including illustrations) sells for $1.25. 
Orders should be addressed to the Office of Technical Ser- 
vices, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
accompanied by check or money order payable to the Treas- 
urer of the United States. An earlier O. T. S. report on the 
same subject (PB 79430, Si/k and Ramie Yarn Production 
in Germany, 31 pages, photostat $3, microfilm $2) is avail- 
able from the Library of Congress, Photoduplication Ser- 
vice, Publication Board Project, 
Orders should be accompanied by check or money order 
payable to the Librarian of a 


and a brief 


Washington iy 


Flyer Blocks Seine Made Of Nylon 


Development of a textile machine part made from nylon 
plastic that eliminates the need for lubrication in operating 
speeds as high as 15,000 revolutions a minute was an- 
nounced at Arlington, N. J., 
machine part is a flyer block. 
required lubrication on the spindle, and the whirling of 
the flyer at 8,000 to 15,000 revolutions per minute tended 
to throw oil on the yarn. The fact that the nylon block 
requires no lubrication’ eliminates this cause of yarn spoil- 
age. 

The block is mounted to rotate on a spindle above a 
spool on which has been wound the yarn which is to be 
twisted. In the block are mounted stiff wires which project 
beyond the flange of the spool and are looped at their ends 
to form eyes through which the yarn is threaded. When 
the yarn is unreeled from the spool by being pulled from 
above, the flyer must follow the yarn around and around the 
spool, and is thus rotated at high speed on the spindle. 

The molded nylon block comes from the mold with a 


smooth hole to fit. the spindle and requires no finishing 
operation. 


recently. The new nylon 


The flyer is assembled by springing the looped 
wires into grooves molded in the block. When wires wear 
out they are readily replaced. 

Injection molding permits rapid, large-scale production. 
The tough nylon piece will not bend out of shape, is ex- 
tremely resistant to breakage, 


and does not bind on the 
spindle, 


Because of the molded construction, all blocks of 
a single type are uniform in size and weight. Furthermore, 
the nylon block is lighter in weight than any other flyer 


block of comparable size. The new part also has a smooth 


finish with no sharp edges, and no special tools or jigs are 
needed for rewiring. The nylon blocks are now being made 
in three sizes and in two colors- 


identification. 


black and natural——for 


Nylon plastic when used as a bearing material frequently 
requires no lubrication under light loads and high speeds— 
as in this instance—or moderate loads at low speeds. When 
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lubricants are necessary, either oil or water may be used. | 


The nylon flyer blocks are manufactured by the M. J. Mc- | 


Hale Co. of Scranton, Pa. 


Increased E. R. P. Purchases Are Expected 


Procurement of textiles under the European Recovery 
Program should increase sharply in the remaining months 


of 1948, according to a special survey of the United States | 
textile export situation, just completed by The Export Buyer | 
magazine. The survey pointed out that in the first four | 
months of the program (April-July, inclusive), the Eco- | 


nomic Co-operation Administration had fitvanced purchases 


of $55,000,000 worth of raw cotton for E. R. P. countries | 


and only $2,100,000 for all other fibers and textiles. 


The survey further points out that the original tentative | 
estimate for the first year of operation of E. C. A. indicated | 
financing of $86,000,000 worth of fabrics and yarns from | 
United States suppliers, exclusive of fibers: The reason’ 


given for the delay in textile procurement is that E. R. P. 
countries have used their dollar allotments under the E. C. 
A. program thus far for procurement of merchandise more 


urgently: needed than textiles. Publisher of The Export | 
Buyer magazine is Commodity Research Bureau, Inc., 82 | 


Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Individual Fibers Traced By X-Ray 


A new laboratory process developed at the Institute of | 


Textile Technology, Charlottesville, Va., outlined at the | 


recent meeting of the American Chemical Society in Wash- | 


ington, D. C., may result in a refinement in textile mill 


production control techniques.. Charles H. Lindsley, Earl | 
K. Fischer and Joseph H. Brant, all of I. T. T., reported | 


they had developed experimental equipment to be used in 


microradiographic studies of single fibers of cotton, wool | 


or rayon. ‘This technique provides a possible means for 
tracing individual fibers through processing operations,” 
they explained. 


Soft X-rays, ‘known as Coins rays, can be used to form | 


shadowgrams on fine-grain photographic plates of. single | 
textile fibers as well as yarns and fabrics, according to the | 


|. T. T. researchers. Their experiments were performed | 


with a Machlett AEG 50 X-ray tube equipped with a | 


beryllium window using Eastman 548-0 plates with a re- 


solving power of 500 to 1,000 lines per mm., they stated. | | 


They found that single cotton, rayon wool and other fibers | 


clearly are resolved at five kilovolts. At higher voltages | 
(up to 17 ky.) natural fibers give faint shadowgrams, they | 
added. When fibers are impregnated with ten to 20 per! 
cent lead sulfide, they reported that single-treated fibers can | 


then be distinguished in masses of untreated fibers. 


United Kingdom Textile Output Listed 


The output of cotton yarn in the United Kingdom in the 


first half of 1948 totalled 439 million pounds. This repre- | 
sented an annual rate of 878 million, a marked improvement | 
over the 1947 rate of 740 million pigs The production | 


target for cotton yarn has been fixed at an annual rate of | 
1,000 million pounds, to be reached as soon as possible. | 


| 


Cotton yarn output during the first three weeks of June 
averaged 18.20 million pounds weekly—a_ post-war record | 


but the average for the month was brought down to 17.2 
million pounds weekly by a sharp fall during the Ssirthy | 
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Can you name at least 12 uses of - 


<x silicates in a textile mill? The answer 
- is found in this handy new bulletin 

_ just off the press. Here in our 12 page 
illustrated booklet is the most 
complete reference on silicate uses in 
- a mill. The latest information is 

. included on continuous peroxide 
bleaching, scouring operations for 
rayon and wool. It’s available to you 


free. Fill in the coupon below or 
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week in June, reflecting the beginning of the vacation 
period. Increased output will be more than ever necessary 
in the autumn to offset the seasonal loss of production. 

Allowing for seasonal fluctuations, production of wool 
tops (combed wool ready for spinning) has increased 
steadily in recent months, and is now about 15 per cent 
higher than a year ago and just above the average for 1937. 
Tops provide the raw material for worsted yarn production, 
which in the second quarter of 1948 was 19 per cent higher 
than a year earlier. It was, however, still 19 per cent below 
the pre-war rate, and must expand another 12 per cent dur- 
ing the second half-year to reach the goal of 17 million 
pounds a month. The rate of deliveries of finished cloth 
has increased rather more slowly and is now about 13 per 
cent up on this time last year. Production of rayon and 
nylon in the second quarter of 1948 totalled 19.3 million 
rounds, 15 per cent above the 1947’ rate and 37 per cent 
ibove 1939. 


See British Industries Moving To Canada 


It is expected that many British firms, including those in 
he textile lines, such as knit goods, hosiery, etc., will estab- 
l'sh branch plants in Canada within the next year or so when 
Sritain’s present prohibition of the export of canital is 
solved through insurance companies, banks, etc., help‘ng in 
‘uch plans. If such financial arrangements can be completed, 
it is reported that up to 100 British firms will come to 
Canada for such purposes. One large insurance company in 
Canada has started the ball rolling by depositing British 
securities with its British affiliate and then loaning Canadian 
funds to British companies against the sécurities. If others 
follow, this industrial migration may reach large scale 
proportions. 


Farbenindustrie Dye Color Catalog Available 


One of the world’s most complete dye color catalogs, 
prepared by I. G. Farbenindustrie of Germany, is now avail- 
able to interested American firms on a no-charge loan basis, 
John C. Green, director of the Office of Technical Services, 
Department of Commerce, announced Sept. 17. The cata- 
log, consisting of 57 volumes, contains dyed samples of 
bleached and unbleached cotton, rayon, silk, weighted silk, 
silk and cotton, etc. Dyes used include Napthol A. A., 
Indanthrene, immedial, substantive, chrome, acid, Celliton, 
Palatine, Rongalit, Sirius and other types. Concentrations 


Established 1838 


MERROW 


High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines for Use 
on Knitted and Woven 
Wear of All Kinds. 

Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and RKe- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Stret Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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of the impregnating and developing baths are given as well 
as the fastness properties of the dyes and notes on the choice 
of suitable dyestuffs for various purposes. Most of the text 
is in German. 

A list of the specific volumes, indicating the contents of 
each, appears in the August, 1948, issue of the Brbliograph) 
of Screntific and Industrial Reports available from the Office 
of Technical Services at $1 per copy. Mr. Green asked 
firms interested in borrowing the collection to write to him 
in care of the Office of Technical Services, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Each firm will be en- 
titled to a. 30-day loan on a first-come first-served basis, with 
shipping charges to and from the firm to be paid by the user. 


Devices Developed For Testing Fibers 


The United States Department of Agriculture recently 
has released a two-page report, called a research achieve- 
ment sheet, which describes seven devices for determining 


the fineness, shape,- length, surface structure and other ° 
characteristics of fibers. The devices were developed by Dr. 


John I. Hardy, research scientist of the Bureau of Animal 


Industry, and are adapted to a wide range of agricultural 


and industrial uses. Most of the devices were, first used in 
the study of wool in connection with livestock research but 
soon proved valuable, also, in industries working with mo- 
hair, cotton, fur, bristles, paper, leather, cork, silk and othet 
fibers. Copies of the sheet are available on application to 
the Co-ordinator of Research Publications, Agricultural Re- 


‘search Administration, U. $. Department of Agriculture, 


Washington 


The United States Tariff Commission recently has pub- 
lished Volume 9 of the Summaries of Tariff Information, 
entitled ‘Cotton Manufactures.’ The summaries have been 
made as brief as possible in order to keep the whole project 
within practicable bounds. They contain for the various 
commodities statistical data on United States production, 
imports, and exports, tariff rates and other information 
pertinent to an understanding of the conditions of compet: 
tion between imports and domestic production. 


A leading dealer in used textile machinery reports that 
25-year-old combers, which fetched $1,500 to $2,000 during 
peak wartime demand, now bring $250 to $300. Old cot- 
ton cards,. turned over for $3,000 to $4,000 until fairly 
recently, now are dewn to $1,500 to $2,000. he Says. 


The choice of particular 
textile mills for dependable 
service, backed by the ex- 
perience of 118 years. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: Watson and 
Desmond, Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C., John W. 
Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
Ss. C., Walter F. Daboll, Jefferson Blidg., 
Greensboro, N. C. WESTERN REPRESENTA- 
TIVE: Arthur J. Bahan, P.O. Box 245, La 
Porte, Indiana. NORTHERN REPRESENTA- 
TIVE: Guy C. Burbank, 32 Beaconsfield 
Rd., Worcester 2, Mass, 


WOOL SILK COTTON 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. Co. Millbury, Mass. 
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SOAPS OILS 


Your rayon warps will be smoother, stronger, cleaner, 
more resilient and more resistant to atmospheric action if 
you use Laurel Rayon Size. Unlike ordinary. sizes, Laurel 
Rayon Size penetrates and envelops the yarn—binds the 
filaments together. It reduces chafing and breakage, in- 
creases elasticity, equalizes variations in yarn tension. 
Does not shed. Removed quickly and easily in regular scour. 
Laurel Rayon Size gives high loom efficiency. Leaves cloth 
soft, smooth with good appearance and with minimum defects. 


Sizers and weavers throughout.the industry tell us Laurel 
Rayon Size simplifies and speeds the weaving process. If you 
are not now using Laurel Rayon Size, savé time and costs by 
sending for a trial order today. Available for immediate 
delivery. Our Laboratory Technicians will gladly recom- 
mend a formula that will meet your exact requirements. 


FINISHES 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons + Established 1909 


Tioga, Thompson & Almond Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
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KNOXALL 
Roller, Slasher and Clearer Cloth 
Endless Blankets 


Rayon Slasher Jackets 
Endless Revolving Clearers 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 


185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 1-352! 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
WILLIAM J. MOORE 


1 Pendleton Street 
Greenville 7646 
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SELLING AGENTS 


For Southern Cotton Goods 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 
Selling Aga 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON LOS' ANGELES 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Spinning Activity Figures Reflect Gain 


The Census Bureau has reported that the cotton spinning 
industry operated during September at 121.0 per cent of 
capacity, on a two-shift, 80-hour week basis, compared with 
119.6 per cent during August this year, and 114.3 per cent 
during. September last year. 

Spinning spindles in place September totaled 23,832,000, 
of which 21,302,000 were active at some time during the 
month, compared with 23,805,000 and 21,352,000 for Au- 
gust this year and 23,807,000 and 21,410,000 for Septem- 
ber a year ago. 

Active spindle hours for September totaled 9,998,000,000 
or an average of 420 hours per spindle in place, compared 
with 10,019,000,000 and 421 for August this year, and 
9 427,000,000 and 396 in September last year. 

Spinning spindles in place Sept. 30 included: in cotton- 
growing states 48,408,000, of which 16,840,000 were ac- 
tive, compared with 18,388,000 and 16,830,000 for August 
this year, and 18,118,000 and 435 for September a year ago, 
and in New England states, 4,938,000 and 4,053,000 com- 
pared with 4,931,000 and 4,112,000 and 5,127,000 and 
4.199.000. 

Active spindle hours for September included: 1n cotton- 
growing states, 8,411,000,000 or an average of 457 per 
spindle in place, compared with 8,442,000,000 and 459 for 
August this year, and 7,883,000 and 435 for September a 
year ago, and in New England states, 1,465,000,000 and 
297, compared with 1.450,000,000 and 294 and 1,417,000,- 
000 and 277. : 

Active spindle hours for September and the average per 
spindle in place, by states, follow: Alabama, 841,000,000 
and 462; Connecticut, 129,000,000 and 265; Georgia, 1,- 
109,000,000 and 438; Maine, 242,000,000 and 373; Massa- 
chusetts, 777,000,000 and 288; Mississippi, 49,000,000 and 
398: New York, 72,000,000 and 266; 
547,000,000 and 428; Rhode Island, 
54: South Carolina; 


North Carolina, 
192,000,000 and 
2,894,000,000 and 512: Tennessee, 
247,000,000 and 443; Texas, 88,000,000 and 365; Virginia, 
280,000,000 and 431: and all other states, 231,000,000 and 


) 


Latest Repert Indicates Reduced Acreage 


A 1948 cotton crop with a record value of about $2,736,- 
000,000 has been Feported by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

The crop was placed at 15,079,000 bales, a decline of 
140,000 from the official forecast of a month previously. 
It still ts one of the of all times. It 
46) by 3,065,000, 

At current prices the lint has a value of about $2,322,- 
000.000. 


The previous record was $2.348.000.000 for the 
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L919 crop. Last year $ crop was valued at $2,291,000,000. 

The department said the reduction in its latest estimate 
reflects dry weather in Texas, Missouri, and some sections 
of the Southeast, where the yield per acre is not turning out 
quite as high as expected. 


Lower Textile Prices Not Expected 


Pointing out that cotton prices are still above the levels 
of a year ago and are now resting on the newly-raised gov- 
ernment loan supports, the Cotton-Textile Institute in an 
analysis of the current situatton issued Sept. 14 declared 
that “It does not seem logical to expect that lower prices for 
textiles will occur because of any further reduction in cot- 
ton prices. The survey ‘discloses that the increase in loan 
prices over 1947 ranges from $13.15 to $42.40 per bale. 
These loan prices, it is emphasized, have already been de- 
termined and will apply to this year’s entire crop. 

The analysis states “The large government estimate of 
cotton production has reportedly caused cotton textile buyers 
to withhold purchases in anticipation of lower prices. It is 
understandable that an estimated yield of 15,079,000 bales 
of cotton as compared with 11,851,000 bales last year would 
lead to expectations of lower yarn and cloth values. How- 
ever, the market for cotton is not free and many important 
factors have to be taken into consideration. 

The government loan or support price this year is 30.71 
cents. F. O. B. Memphis, for Middling |3-inch as compared 
to 27.93 cents last year which is 23/; cents per pound or 
$13.75 per bale higher. On the higher grades, the loan 
rate increase 1s even more pronounced, amounting, for ex- 
ample, on the strict middling 1,3,-inch to $32.65 a bale and 
on strict middling 11/-inch to $42.40 per bale. These 
sharp increases in the loan rate are bound to be a powerful 
sustaining force in the cotton market. Last year’s loan was 
ineffective over the greater part of the year, bringing in 
only 280,000 bales. But this year the situation is radically 
different. So attractive are the new rates that it is agreed on 
all sides that government and private loans will remove five 
to six million bales from the market. This means that the 
amount of cotton available from the current year will be 
brought down to nine or ten million bales until the market 
advances sufficiently to extract the loan. holdings. With 
domestic consumption plus exports, estimated at 12 to 12! 
million bales, it is obvious that a beartsh situation is not 
likely to develop. The ettectiveness of this season's. loan 
cannot be discounted. Many mills and buyers of textiles 
are discovering that, despite the large indicated increase in 
the crop, the cost of cotton is greater than it was at this time 
last year.” 


Ginst Aid fo Production 


Often one of the foremost and easiest steps 
toward maximum spinning and twisting pro- 
duction is NEW RINGS. Replace worn rings with 
the same style of DIAMOND FINISH rings, for 
a noticeable improvement. For very substantial 
gains, install our auto-lubricated speed rings 
wherever applicable. 


WHITINSVILLE ("4582 


SPINNING 
Makers of Spi nning and 


o 
‘Swister Rings since 1573 


J.W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


+++ 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Custom Cut 


GEARS 


SILENT CHAIN 
DRIVES 
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VEE CORD DRIVES 


SPROCKETS 
SHEAVES 
COMPOUNDS 


USON 
OMPANY 


ORTH CAROLINA 


E 


GASTONIA, 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplie: 


who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


‘ervice, equipment, parts and materials, and belier: 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Mer.: L. 5S 
C.: Sales Mer.: S. R. Roane 


Ligon, Greenville, S 


ACME STEEL CO., 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. Southeastern Reprs.: 
F. H. Webb, Megr., 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Royal C. Camp, 
P.O. Box 2948, Greensboro, N. C; C. A. Carrell, 603 Stewart Ave., 5.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.: E. E. Drewry, 4179 Cliff Rd., Birmingham. Ala.; G. R. Easley, 
P. O. Box 1087, Greenville, S. C.; T. A. Kennedy, 34 W. Lock Lane, Richmond, 
Va.: W. G. Polley, Signal Mountain, Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. C. Sharpe, P. O. 
Box 2463. Orlando, Fla.: J. W. Webb, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
J. EB. Tyler, 326 St. Paul Pldce, Baltimore, Md.; N. C. Brill, 407 Shell Bidg., 
Houston. ‘Tex.: J. C. Brill, 309 Magazine St., New Orleans, La.; D. C. Jorgen- 
sen, 2140 Ingleside Ave.. Apt. C-1, Phone Ivy 1673-J, Macon, Ga.; I. J. Gor- 
don. 1910 Mae St.. Orlando. Fla.: Marcus M: Brown, P. O. Box 205, Charlotte 
N. C. The Philadelphia Office, 401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa 


AIR ENGINEERING CO., 115 W. Catherine St., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
E. J Severs, C. H. White 


ALLEN CO., THE, 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. 5. 


Wooten, Fort Mill, 8. C 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div.. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 
Hugh Puckett, Sou. District Mgr. Reprs.: John D. Hunter, Paul F. Haddock, 
R. S. Meade, Q. M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 8. 22nd St., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Jack B. Button, 1409 Garland Drive. Greensboro, N. C.; 
C. B. Suttle. Jr.. 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.: C. P. Kirchen, 10 South 
St.. Mobile. Ala.: T. O. McDonald, 531 Masonic Temple Bidg., New Orleans, 
La. 


AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, INC., 15 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y¥. Sou. 
Repr.: Ira L. Griffin, P. O. Box 1576, Charlotte 1, N.C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 


C., and Atlenta, Ga. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Dallas, N. C. L. W. Ingle, 
owner. 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 


Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Henry K. Kelly, Mgr. 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works, 1355 West 3ist St.. Chicago 9, Ill. Dist. 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham, Ala.; Armour 
& Co.. 1816 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Armour & Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.: Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeake & Ohio Bidg., Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa Sou.. Office. 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C., J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mer. 


ARNOLD. HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Trycn St., Charlotte, N. C., W. Chester Cobb. Sou. Sales Mgr. Technical 
Service Men: Dwight L. Turner, 160 N. Park St., Statesville, N. C., Phone 40-J; 
W. L. Mills, 2213 Friendly Rd., Greensboro, N. C., Phone 3-6282; Philip L. 
Lavoie. 19 Polk St., Sylacauga, Ala.; John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Green- 
ville, S. C., Phone County. 7614; Donald A. Barnes, 1010 Margaret Ave., Ma- 
rietta. Ga., Phone 1335-M. Plant Manager: A. H. Noble, 2130 N. Tryon St., 
Chariotté 2. N. C.. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., 1201 South Graham St., Charlotte; N. C. Sou. 
Offices. 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., 5.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.* Texas Repr.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


ATWOOD DIVISION, Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
618 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agent, Frederick Sails 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drewery 
St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, lll. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., 
ville. S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


Green- 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT (U. 8S. Gutta Percha Paint Co.), Providence, R. I. 
C. L. Park. Sou. Dist. Mgr., 1640 N. Emory Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; Thomas 
C. Roggenkamp, 118 Altondale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; L. K. Palmer, P. O. Box 
1123, Spartanburg, S C.; William M. Moore, 601 Pear! St., Lynchburg, Va.; 
Alfred G. Malone, P. O. Box 3763, Orlando, Pla.; P. R. Singletary, 3083 Pied- 
mont Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Mgr., D. S. Quern, P. O. Box 183, 
Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reprs.: J. D. Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. 
C.: J. R. Hopkins, 403 Diggs Bivd:, Warner Robbins, Ga. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Repr.: W. C. Hames, 185 
Pinecrest Ave.. Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; William J. Moore, 1 Pen- 
dleton St.. Greenville, S. C., Phone Greenville 7646. 


BLACKMAN-UHLER CO., 180 Ezell St., Spartanburg, S. C. W. B. Uhler, 
Paul C. Thomas: Rock Hill, 8. C., P. C. Blackman, Jr., Box 1076. 


(7° S. Pront. St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
N. C. Sou. Megr.: Russell C. 
Willard E. Smith, Charlotte, 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. 
Young. Reprs.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga.; 
N. C. 
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Charlotte, N.. 


We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 


this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers, 


BROOKLYN FIBRE BROOM CO., Brookiyn, N. Y. 
Box 841, Greenville, S. C 


Sou. Repr.: John Batson, 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: Greenville, 8. C., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin. Ga., Belton C. Plowden; Dallas. 
Tex.. Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.' Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply. 
Co.; Spartanburg, S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 


BULLARD CLARK CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn, E. H 
Jacobs Southern Division Plant, Warehouse and Office, Box 3096, South Blvd... 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Exec.. Edward Jacobs Bullard, Pres., and C. W. Cain 
V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., both of Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B 
Hendtrson, Box 133, Greer, S. C.; L .L. Froneberger, Jr.. 1020 Westovér Ter- 
race, Greensboro, N. C.; W. D. (‘‘Chip’’) Clark, 399 Lofton Road. N.W.. At- 
lanta, Ga.; Prank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville; Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart. W. 
A. Bentel, W J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly. D. H. Gunther. 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells. care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lawrence Newman. care of 
Burkert-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; James A. Brittain. 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H..W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Repr.: J. H 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. 


CAROLINA BELTING CO., 26 Augusta St., Greenville. S. C. 
CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., 1000 S. Elm S8t., Greensboro. N. C. 


CAROLINA MACHINERY CO., Steel Creek Rd.. P. O. Box 1922, Charlotte 
N. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 


— N.C. Sou. Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St.. Dallas. 
ex. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte. N. C. Peter S 
Gilchrist, Jr. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte. N. C. Sales 
Reprs.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S. C.: J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and. Morton Sts., New York City. 


Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau. S. E. Mer., Clinton 
Sales Co., Inc., 918 Mortgage Guarantee Bldg., Atlanta 3. Ga.. Tel. Walnut 
8998; Boyce L. Estes, 343 Mimosa Dr.. Decatur. Ga. Sou Reprs.: Grady Gilbert 
Box 342, Phone 3192, Concord, N. C.: Jack M. Gibson. 900 Woodside Bldg 
Phone 2-8022, Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Forrest Abbott Co., 117 E. Court St.. Greenville, S. C.: 
ag yg Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rap 
ids. N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave.. New York, N.Y. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8S. C.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Allen Simpson, Mer.:; 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala.. L. Hawley 
Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRABB & CO., WILLIAM, 303 Third Ave., Newark. N. J. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 


Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester. Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Greenville. S. C., 1000 Woodside Bldg. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336: 
Dallas, Tex.. O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: New York, N. Y¥., 200 
Fifth Ave.. F. C. Bryant. , 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Repr.: John E. Humphries 
P. O. Box. 834, Greenville, 8S. C.; John H. O'Né@ill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta. 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515. Spartanburg, S. C.; James H. Carver 
Shelby, N. C. 


DAVIS MFG. CO., INC., FRANK, 1139 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I UB. A 
Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville. S. C.; R. E. L. Hold 
Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE, Dayton 1, Ohin Textile Accessory Reprs.: 
J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 846, Greenville. S. C.: William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta 
Ga.; T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C.: E. L. Howell P.O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.; J. R. Eawards, 401 Peachtree Rd., Spartanburg 8. C. 
V-Belt Reprs.: J. M. Hubbard. Dist. Mgr.. The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring 
St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. G. Crim. 412 N. Laure! Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: F. 
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‘Made their way by the 
way they are made’ 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO. 


Phone 2-3037 .GREENSBORO,N.C. P.O. Box 1536 


Manufacturers of Dependable 


LOOM BEAMS 
| 
HOPPERS 


Salisbury Iron Works 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Ite GASTONIA 
MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Industrial, Textile, Electrical and | 
Plumbing Supplies & Equipment 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


Specializing In 
RENECKING STEEL ROLLS 
ilso We Manufacture 
WATER ROLLS and FLUTED ROLLS 


CREASMAN STEEL —_ MACHINE CO. 


Wilkinson Blvd. Gastonia, P. O. Box 2416 
Telepho 
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a BIG reason why 


more and more Textile Mills are 
insisting upon these proved products 
IDAHO 

POTATO STARCH 


* Magic Valley Processing Co., 
OF IDAHO 


sietenenis * St. Anthony Starch Co., Inc., 
* Menan Inc. 
POTATO & TAPIOCA DEXTRINES 
 _RAPIDOGEN GUM 


‘FRED BLOCK 


TAPIOCA FLOUR. SAGO FLOUR 
LOCUST BEAN GUM | 
CASEIN...ANIMAL GLUE 


* SOLE DISTRIBUTOR 


AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, ine. 


_ “America’s Largest Distributor of Potato Starch” 
15 PARK ROW + NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 


LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP jem 


_ (PATENTED) 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


G. Tanner. 1549 Marianna St., Memphis, Tenn.; D. C. Greer, The Dayton 
Rubber Co., 240 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; K. C. Sparks, P. O. Box 23568, 
Birmingham, Ala.;: W. E. Wayland, 515 Third Ave., North, Jacksonville Beach, 
Fla.;: E. W. Watson, 516 Riverside Dr., Bossier City, La. Textile Jobbers: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.; Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham. Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville, N. Cc. Sou. 
Service Repr.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DICKSON & CO., W. K., 4044 8S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. K. Dickson. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 
DODENHOFF CO., INC., W. D., Greenville, 5. C 


H. Harr:son, 
DOLGE CO., THE C. B., Westport; Conn. Sou. Reprs.: William 
551 Wilton St., Marianna, Fla.; L. G. Strickland, R, F. D. 4, Durham, N. C.; 
George E. Bush, 800 Magnolia Ave., Charlotte, N. C. New England: John H. 
Barlow. 43 Potters Ave., Providence, R. I 


‘DRAPER CORP., Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Branch, 
Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H 
Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St. S W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Oldham, England; Boston, Mass 
DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., 328 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


N NEMOURS & CO., E. 1., Organic Chemicals Dept., Main Office, 
vo Mtn ag Mb D. C. Newman, Mgr. Sou. District; Charlotte Office, 414 5. 
Church St., R. D.. Sloan, Mgr.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mer. Reprs.: E. P. 
Davidson. W. I. Pickens, M. D. Haney, Jr., H. H. Field, H. B. Constable, N. R. 
Vieira. W. R. Ivey, I. F. Chambers, B. S. Nicholson. J. T.. Hasty, ghee See 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; T. R. Johnson, Greenville. S. C.; J T. McGregor. 
Greensboro. N. C.: J. A. Kidd, High Point, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., Hickory, 
NC. Atlanta Office, 1206 Spring St.. N. W.. A. B. Owens, Mgr. Reprs.: W. F 
Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., J. H. Stradley, W. A. Howard. Gayle Rogers, J. L. 
Fesperman, Jr., John S. Gardner; ©. H. Asbury, Chattanooga, Tenn.; M. 8S. 
Morrison, Jr.. Knoxville, Tenn.; A. W. Pickens, Columbus, Ga.; J. E. Dempsey, 
Orlando, Fla.: J. A. Verhage, Memphis, Tenn. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118°> W. Fourth 
St.. Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.; Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. 
Co. Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; P. W. Coleman, 
Box 1393. Greenville, S. C.. Phone: 2-3327; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 
St., Dallas 1, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
Bidg:, Greenville, S. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FABREEKA PRODUCTS CO., INC., 222 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office: 
P. O. Box 1168, Spartanburg, S. C. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 223 
S Mint St.. Charlotte 2, N. C.. Stenley D. Berg; 245 Piedmont Ave Atlanta, 
Ga.. A. G. Laughridge. 


FERGUSON GEAR CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co. Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


GASTONIA COMBER NEEDLING CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., Linwood Ave. and Second St., 
Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1209. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., Division Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 40 Rector 
St. New York. N. Y. Sou. Sales and Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood 
Ave. S.E.. Atlanta. Ga.: 2000 Race St.. Baltimore 30, Md.; 818 Tuckaseege Rd.. 
P. O. Box 970, Charlotte 1, .N. C.; 3909 Capitol Ave., Houston 3, Tex 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N.C. D. B Smith, 
Sou. Sales Mer.: F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.; ‘AH. G. Thompson, 
Asheville. N. C.; Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta, Ga.; H. C. Mills, Jr., Raleigh, 
N. C.: Guy H. Sowards, Greenville, S. C.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Bluefield, 
W. Va.: E. H. Chapmen, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; J, E. Camp- 
bell. Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.; New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mgr. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., 356 Franklin St., Worcester 4, Mass. Salesmen: W 
F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany Rd., Charlotte 3, N. C.; D. A. Ahlstrand, 692 Ken- 
nesaw Ave.. N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; Sam P. Dixon, 2530 Randolph Place, Canter- 
bury Gardens, Birmingham 9. Ala.; Edward Pickett, Jr., P. O.. Box 1527. New 
Orleans, La.; . T. Pinckney, Jr., Box 1331, Memphis, Tenn. Distributors. 
Hugh Black, P. O. Box 1437, 29 Pendleton 8t., Greenville, 5 C.; Peerless Sup- 
ply Co., Shreveport, La.; Weaks Supply Co., Monroe, La.; Columbus Iron Works 
Co.. Columbus, Ga.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Tennessee Mil) 
& Mine Supply Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Battey Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; Fulton 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Cam- 
eron & Barkley Co., Charleston, S. C., and Savannah, Ga McGowin, Lyons 
Hardware & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; Ross Wadick Supply Co., New Orleans, 
La.: Brown Roberts Hardware & Supply Co., Alexandria, La. 
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GREENSBORO LOOM REED OCO., Greensboro. N. C 
McFetters, Mer., 


Phone 5678. 
Phone 2-0205; Reymond F. (‘'Dick’') Coe, Phone 3-4193. 


Geo. A 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C 
GRIFFIN & SON, IRA L., P. O. Box 1576, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


GULF OIL CORP. Ur ra., Pittsburgh, Pa. Div. Office. Atlanta. Ga. C. T. 
Timmons, Greenville, S. C.;: W. G. Robertson. Jr.. Spartanburg, S. C.; R. G. 
Burkha:ter, Charlotte, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: G. W. Burkhal- 
ter, Greensboro, N. C.; 8. E. Owen, Jr., Hendersonville, N. C.: R. L. Winchell. 
Raleigh, N. C. Div. Offices, Boston, Mass.: New York, N. Y.;: Philadelphia, 
Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, Ohio. 


HAKT PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18. N. Y. 


Hi & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin. Mgr.: 


Charlotte, N. C., Office, 1201 Johnston Bldg., Herman J. Jones, Div. Mgr.; J. T. 
Miller, Service Repr. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE .CO. (Div. of Southern States Equip- 
ment Co.), Hampton, Ga. A 


HENLEY PAPER CO (formerly Parker Paper Co.). Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.; Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte. 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., JOHN, 72 Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. Sou. 
Repr.: Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 Lehigh Ave.. Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Salés Mgr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3+2916. Sou. Reprs.: L. L. Brooks, 506 Cedar Rock St., 
Pickens, S. C., Tel. 3041; J. W. Byrnes, 701.N. Jacinto St.. Houston a, SOx. 
Tel. Preston 7151; G. J. Reese, 546 McCallie Ave., Chattanooga. Tenn.: C. L 
Elgert, 10 E. Lexington St.. Baltimore 2. Md.. Tel. Saratoga 2388; T. E.. Hansen, 
Rt. No. 2, Box 157, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620: “J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree 
Rd.. N.E.. Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660: F. P Hunt, Secretarial 
Exchange, 902-904 Dermon Bldg., Memphis, Tenn., Tel. 37-9626: A. N. Jackson, 
is01 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.. Tel. 3-2916: S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1907 or 30242 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C.. Tel. 3654: J.:c Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875. Boston. 


ey Sou. Repr.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2064, Phone 3-3692. Charlotte 1, 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta. Ga.: Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 8. Linwood St., Gastonia. N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 


Agent; Southwestern Repr., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg., 
Austin, Tex. 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Sales Repr.: Ira L. Griffin, P. O. Box 
1576, Charlotte; N. C. Telephone 4-8306. 


HUNT MACHINE WORKS, INC., 200 Academy St.., Greenville, 8. C. 


HYSTER CO., Portland 8, Ore. Sou. Repr.: L. S. Teague Equipment Co., 921! 
Lynch Blidg., Jacksonville 2, Fla. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C., A. W. Kincaid, Mer. 
INDUSTRIAL AIR CO., Needham, Mass. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 S. Tryon St.. Char- 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White. 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY COMPANY, Clinton, 8S. C. 


JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., 831 Moretz Ave.. Phone 6450. Charlotte, N. C.. 
P. QO. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Mgr, 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bldg.., 
Greenville, S. C. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, S. C.. Charlotte, N. C. Bou. 
Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; E. Hays Reynolds, Greenville, 8S. C.: 
Luke Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte 3, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, 
Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KIMMEL MACHINERY CO., LEON, P. O. Box 1316. New Spartanburg Highway, 
Greenville, S. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287, 
Charlotte, N, C.; J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville. Ss. C 


LANDIS, INC., OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 7, N. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Cherlotte, N. C.: W. R. Sargent, P. 
©. Box, 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LeBLOND MACHINE TOOL CO., THE BR. K., Cincinnati 8, Ohio. Sou. Reps. : 
Norfolk, Va., The Henry Walke Co.; Charlotte, N. C.. The Henry Walke Co.; 
Atlanta, Ga., The Henry Walke Co.; Jacksonville, Fla., Parquhar Machinery 
Co.; Birmingham, Ala., Moore-Handley Hardware Co.: Memphis, Tenn., Bert L. 
Sylar & Son; Chattanooga, Tenn., Bert L. Sylar & Son. 


LEWIS MACHINERY CO., W. D., P. O. Box 826, Gastonia, N. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. New England 


Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, FISKE BROS. REFINING CO., 129 Lockwood 8t.. 
Newark 5, N. J. Sou. Repr.: J. Pred Welch, 1317 Lafayette Ave.. Charlotte 
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HEATING | 
HUMIDIFYING 


WEAVERS + KNITTERS + SPINNERS « CONVERTERS 


reedels checked. 


Meinhard, Greeff « Co. 


Suenue, 


Werk 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
» E. F. Skinner, Johnston Building, Charlotte, N.C., Charlotte 25449 


COTTONS, RAYONS, MIXED GOODS 


Dependable, rapid and economical. Effective over a 
wide range of processes, temperatures and speeds. 


Particularly suitable for continuous de-sizing. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 
180 Madison Avenue * New York 16 — 


JOHNSTON MILLS CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Mercerized 


Bleached 


Combed Carded 
Dyed 


Spinners Processing Co. 
Spindale, N. C. 


Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia 


Reading, Chattanooga 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


DESIGN — MANAGEMENT — FINANCE 


Water Supply Business Surveys 
Sewerage Treatment 


Methods and Systems 
Cost and Expense Reduction 


W. K. DICKSON & CO. 


404% S. Tryon St. Phone 7696 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Waste Disposal 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty 


Travelers 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS — AMERICAN —- WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
H. B. ASKEW, So. Agent 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


N. C.: James B. Tiernan, 1514 Vineville Ave.. Macon, Ga.; Leo A. DeJean, 
850 Gladstone Blvd., Shreveport 38, La. Distributors: Tidewater Supply Co., 
Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Asheville, N. C.: Columbia, 8S. C.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Rich- 
mond, Va.: Roanoke. Va.; Chears Bearing Co., Atlanta, Ga.;: S. Donald Fortson 
Co., Augusta, Ga.: C. W. Farmer Co., Macon, Ga.: John D. Robinson Co., 
Savannah, Ga.: Georgia-Alabama Supply Co., Inc., West Point, Ga.: Noland 
Co., Ine., Chattanooga, Tenn.;: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Tafel Elec. 
& Supply Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Turner Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; Jefferson 
Brick Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; R. J. Tricon Co., New Orleans, La. 


LUTTRELL & C©O., C. E., Greenville, 8. C. 
MAGUIRE & CO., {NC., JOHN. P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York. N. Y. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passaic, N. J. Factory: North Charleston, S. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham; Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia—-American 
Mchy. Supply Co., Atlanta: Bibb Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—-Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville. North Carolina—-Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte: Dillon Supply Co.., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg: Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup. Co., Chattanooga: Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnsen City: Power Equipment Co., Knoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 
ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS co., THE, Cleveland, O. So. Reprs.: Chal 
H. White, 239 Hillside Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: W. P. Russell, Box 778, Atlanta, 
Ga.: Byrd Miller, 908 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


M-B PRODUCTS, 130-134 E. Larned St., Detroit 26, Mich. Wilson F. Hurley, 
P. O. Box 1443, Greenville, S. C., Virginia and South Carolina Repr.; J. W. 
Davis, P. O. Box 745, Columbus. Ga., Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana Repr.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte 1, N. C., North Carolina 
Repr.;: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, Tex., Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Texas Repr. 


McKEE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Repr.: 
Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, S. C. 


McKELVIE MACHINE CO., Gastonia, N. C. Henry McKeivie. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P..O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter 5S. 
Coleman, P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C.; S. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O. 
Box 1351, Greenviile, S. C.;: Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O. 
Box 4334, Atlanta, Ga. 


MEDLEY MFG. CO., 400—32nd St., Columbus, Ga. Phone 2-1695-6. 


MEINHARD, GREEFF, & ©O., 51 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: 
E. F, Skinner, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg. S. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., 
Dalles, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Repr.: (including Canada) C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Repr.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 
MITCHAM & CO., N. Marietta St.. P. O. Box 271, Gastonia, N. C. 


MONARCH ELEVATOR & MACHINE CO., Greensboro, N. C. (Freight and 
Passenger Elevators). Service Branches: Charlotte, N. C.: Augusta, Ga 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., INC., Spartanburg, 8. C. Paul C. Thomas, Pres.- 
Treas.;: J. W. Ivey, Vice-Pres. and Sales Mgr. Reprs.: J. J. Blake, K. T. Moore, 
T. J. Boyd, Spartanburg, S. C.; W. E. Nash, Asheville, N. C. ; 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr. Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford, C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bldg.. Greensboro, N. C.: H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; J. K. Boykin, American Savings Bank Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Jackson, County Club Apts.. Columbus. Ga.: A. Jones, 
508 Cotton Exchange Bldg., New Orleans, La.; Henry A. Cathey, 403 E. Frank- 
lin St., Room 210, Richmond, Va. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Office 
and. Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Gen. Mgr., L. E. Taylor. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Mgr., H. B. Askew, Charlotte. N. C.. Sou. Reprs.: J. K 
Sumner, P. O. Box 1607, Charlotte, N. C.; Donald C. Creech. P. O. Box 1723. 
High Point, N. C.: Prank S. Beacham, P. O. Box 281, Honea Path, S. C. 
James B. Poteet, P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.: W. Harry King, P. O. Box 272, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


NATIONAL STAROH PRODUCTS, INC., 270 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office: 17 Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Mgr.: L. E. Klempner, At- 
lanta. Ga. Sou. Reprs.: W. J. Bonner, 17 Edgewood Ave.. Atlanta, Ga.; H. PF. 
Taylor, Jr., Hotel Troy. Troy, N. C.: J. W. Foster, 17 Edgewood Ave., Atianta, 


Ga. Warehouses: Continental Carriers, Inc., 882 Marietta St. N.W., Atlanta, . 


Ga.; Carolina Bakers Supply, Charlotte, N. C. 
NEISLER MILLS CO., INC., 40 Worth St.. New York, N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y¥. Sou 
Office and Warehouse: 224 W. First St.., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7191. Falis 
L. Thomason, Sou. Agt., 224 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.; W. C. Taylor, ‘Box 
1161, Greensboro, N. C.; F. W. Phillips,. Box 782, Greenville, S. C.; F. D..Jac- 
oway, Box 28, Atlanta. Ga.: James E. McNeely, Jr.. Box 82, Gastonia, N. C.: 
James A. Sorrell, Jr., Box 1062, Nashville 2, Tenn 
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NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: John B. Batson, P. O. Box 841, 
Greenville, S. C. 


NOONE & CO., WM. R., 105 Washington St.. Boston Mass. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


NORTH AMERICAN ELECTRIC LAMP CO., 1014 Tyler St.. St. Louis 6, Mo 
Southeastern Repr.: Carl H. Henry Co., 170 Ellis St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


NORTH, INC., FRANK G., 1378 Murphy Ave., S.W., P. O. Box 123, Station 
“A. Phone Raymond 2196-2136, Atlanta, Ga.: Marietta, Ga., P. O. Box 982. 
Phone 250. Frank G. North, Pres. and Treas.: Mark W. Mayes, V.-Pres. Reprs.: 
R. E. Howell, Sales Engineer, Marietta, Ga.; Emile LeClair, Atlanta, Ga.; 
J. Cantey Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.; Raymond J. Payne, Carolinas, P. O. Box 
6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Phone 4-7331. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Charlotte, N. C.; Lynchburg, Va. 


PARST SALES CO,. 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEASE & CO., 119'2 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta. 
Ga., J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 
N. C.: Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou 
Reprs.: F. Homer Bell, 2624 Forest Way, N.E., Atlanta 5. Ga.; Kenneth B 
King, 1601 E. Seventh St., Charlotte, N. C. Textile Distributors Southern 
States Chemical Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc.. F. H. Ross & 
Co., Inc.,. Southern States Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Southern States 
Chemical. Co., Greenville, S. C.; Southern Textile & Chemical Products Co 
High Point, N. C.:; Marlow-Van Loan Corp., High Point. N. C.: Tayler Salt & 
Chemical Co., Norfolk, Va. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. Jos. F. Freeman, Vice-President in Charge of 
Group Department, Greensboro, N. C. 


PIONEER HEDDLE & REED CO., INC., 1374 Murphy Ave., 8.W., P. O. Box 


116, Etation A, Telephone Raymond 2126, Atlanta, Ga. Frank G. North, “hair- 
man of the Board; Mark W. Mayes, Pres. and Treas.; E. LeClair, Sales Megr.: 
Glee B. Thompson, S Cantey Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.; Raymond J. Payne. 
Carolina Repr., P. O. Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Tel. 4-7331. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bldg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mgr. 


PNEUMAFIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 
PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., 2001 N. Tryon St.,. Charlotte 2, N. C. 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


PROCTOR &. SCHWARTZ, INC., 7th Ave. and Tabor Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Sou. Office: Wilder Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 


Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
mercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: John H. Foard, Box 574, New- 
ton, N. C. 


REINER, INC., ROBERT, 550-64 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
John Klinck, 304 W. Forest Ave., North Augusta, 8S. C. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons 88 Forsyth St., &.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305, C. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, S. C.; A. 8S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.; L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem. 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co:, 301 N. Merket St., Dallas, Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. 


©. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C.; R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro. 
N. C. 


ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, INC., Atianta, Ga. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 5S., .Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office: Liberty Life Bldg.. 
Charlotte 2, N. C. Soti. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro. N. C. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.;. Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ROYCE CHEMICAL CO., Carlton Hill, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Irving J. Royce. 
2908 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt., F. Robbins Lowe 
and C. P. Clanton, Selling Agts.; Atlanta, Ga., Miles A. Comer and H. M. 
Walsh, Selling Agts.; Greenville, S. C., Charles S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agt. 


SALISBURY IRON WORKS, INC., Salisbury, N. C. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam St., New York 13. N. Y 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte, N. C., A. T. Hanes, Jr., Mer. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.: W. L. Whisnant 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Repr.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main St., Pawtucket, R I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only) 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel. Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St 
Dallas, Tex.; Welling LaGrone, 13 W. Fairview Ave., Greenville, S. C. 
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WE MAKE 


Textile Machine 
Parts and Supplies 


WE ERECT 


_ Move, Overhaul 
and Export 
Textile Machinery 


MITCHAM & CO. 


N. Marietta St. Phone 2098 
Gastonia, N. C. 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boller furnaces lined with CARECO 
lest twe to four times longer thon 


for 


_ REPAIRING 


PLASTI those lined with fire brick. Write fer 
LINING quotation.” 

USED | 

PLACE O CO. 
FIRE BRICK 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO. 


“OVER 50 YEARS IN THE TRADE” 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SPECIALIZED REPAIRS BETTER PRODUCTION 


Spindles Card Feed Rolls 
Flyers © Picker Lap Rolls 
New Flyer Pressers 


Spindles and Flyers Supplied 


Oil Cushion Bearings Rust Proofing 


Phone 668 — Plant: Camp Wadsworth 


Leather Belting 


AND 


Check Straps 


McKEE company 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 


T. J. DIGBY, JR. + BOX 244 + PHONE 640 + GREER, S. C. 
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THE MAGNO-TRONIC FLUORESCENT STARTER 


PROTECTS 
SIMPLIFIES 


REDUCES 


Fully automatic thermal relay with unusually long 
life that eliminates blinking lights and protects all 
auxiliary equipment. 


Replacement of worn-out lamp automatically re- 
stores closed circuit—replacement of starter un- 
necessary. No button to push. 


Magno-Tronic starters provide exact timing in the 
lamp electrode—preheating process preventing ex- 
cessive loss of emission material thereby assuring 
the maximum in the useful life of a lamp. The 
established quality of this starter saves considerable 
time in maintenance and man hours required to 
repair and/or replace an inoperative lighting unit. 


VERSATILE 


The (SP-15-20) for use with either 15 or 20 watt lamps 
The (SP-30-40) for use with either 30 or 40 watt lamps 
The (SP-100) for use with 100 watt lamps: 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR. 


Will operate efficiently over an extended voltage 
range under widely varying temperatures. 


Ask for descriptive literature 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CORP. 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 
SMERY = 


? 
= 
‘et 


. 
5 
> 


STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., 
F. W. Schwettmann, Megr., Lubricating Sales: P. W. Goddard, Mgr., Industrial 
Oil Saies; G. R. Dyer, Megr., National Accounts Dept. State Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Miami, Fla., Tampa, Fla., Columbia, 
8. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, Miss. Industrial Lubricating 
Engineers: W. P. Camp, P. O. Box 988, Columbia F, 8. C.; J. O. Holt, P. O. 
Box 5516, Raleigh, N. C.; L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St., N.E.,. Atlanta, Ga.; G. C. 
Kimbrough, P. O. Box 338, Nashville, Tenn.; W. H. Lipscomb, Apt. 6, 111 
Broadus Ave., Greenville, 5. C.;: R. C. Martens, Rt. 1, Elmore, Ala.; R. O. 
Miller, 15 Miller Ave., Concord, N. C.; C, C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham, 
Ala.: R. L. Parrish, 211 Claire Drive, Thomasville. Ga.; R. A. Smith, P. O. 
Box 1366. Knoxville, Tenn.: E. D. Watson, 218 Georgia Ave., Macon; Ga. 


SIRRINE CO., J. E., Greenville, S. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport; Tenn. Otto R. Cox, Southwest Sales 
Mer., Pelzer, S. C. Tel. 2391. Sou. Reprs.: S. Meservey, 305 E. Ponce de 
Leon Ave.. Decatur, Ga. Tel. Crescent 3774; Ga. and Ala. Repr.: G. H. Spencer, 
P. O. Box 1297, Gastonia, N. C., N. C. Repr.; Jack Alexander, Box 1623, Phone 
"71717, Charlotte, N. C.: part of N. C. and 8S. C. Repr.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. 
Sullivan St., Kingsport, Tenn., Tenn. and Va. Repr.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres., 
Guthery Apts. No. 6; Charlotte. N. C., Tel. 3-9045; O. L. (‘‘Blackie’’) Carter, 
Box 2206. Tel. 5043, Greenville, S. C.: Otto Cox, Regional Repr. Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas, 6 Reed St., P. O. Box 
816. Phone 2391, Pelzer, 


SMITH & SON, E. E., Gastonia, N. C. 


SMITH TEXTILE APRON CO., 1055 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C 


SMITH. YATES D., 1055 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., 40 Rector 
St., New York, N. Y. Sou. Branch: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; Wood- 
ward Allen, Branch Mer. H. W. Causey, Asst. Branch Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Ear! 
H. Walker, High Point, N. C.; Richard Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., S.W., Altanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; E. G. Merritt, 549 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga; J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, S. C.; S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. (N. C. Equipment Co.), Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN KNOTWOOD APRON CO., 11812 W. 4th St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, S. C. 


SOUTHERN RADIO CORP., W. Morehead 8St., Charlotte, N. C 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Main Office and 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greensburo. N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, 
Greenville, 8S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divi- 
sions: Davis L. Datson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta 
Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Shut- 
tles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., 
J..J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mgr. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Benson Devis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mger.: Charlotte N. 
C., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A. 
Mitchell, Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. T. O'Steen, Greenville, 
S. C.: Walter P. Hope, Atlanta, Ga.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little, 
Harrison Bidg., Room 414, 4 S. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel. 
8-7117; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General Taylor St., New Orleans 15, La., Tel. 
Magnolia 5353; H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Bidg., 
Atlanta, Gao., Tel. LAmar 4651; G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St., San An- 
tonio 2 Tex., Tel. Travis 3653; Charles J. Turpie, Jr., 1412 Scott Ave., Char- 
lotte, N. C., Tel. 3-7015: J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 390, 122 Bales Ave., Phone 
9-2812, Chattanooga, Tenn.; T. P. West, Jr.. 7 Mallard St., Greenville, S. C., 
Tel. 3515-M. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann, .Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and 
Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 Mc- 
Donough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shuttles, a division of Stee! 
Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 
Mgr. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
224 W. Second S8t., Charlotte, N. C., Sou. Mgr., W. N. Eline, 2500 Roswel) 
Ave., Charlotte, N. O.; Ala. and Ga. Reprs.: E. 8S. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., 
N.W., Atlante, Ga.; J. E. Hensley, 3011 Ave. ‘‘V,"’ Birmingham, Ala. N. C 
Repr.: W. 8. Gilbert, Charlotte, N. C.; 8. C. Repr.: 8. S. Hockridge, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River. Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: H. B. Cabaniss, P. O. Box 188, Monroe, N. C.: M. H. Cranford, 135 
Walnut St.. Chester, S. C.; D. R. Ivester, Clarkesville, Ga. 

STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


STOP-FIRE, INC., 127 Ashland Place, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. Sou Repr.: L. B. Mc- 
Wiliams, 2124 Green St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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SULLIVAN & CO., 204 Citizens Bank Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 


SUNRAY CO., Airport Road, Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. Eaddy, Pres.: H. O 
Coddington, Gen Mer. Distributors: Wrenn Bros., Charlotte, N. C.; Coleman 
Co., Inc., Greenville, 8. C. 


TERRELL CO., INC., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres., W. 8S. Terell, 
Sales Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses itn all principle cities. 


Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va.;: - 


F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, N. C.: W. P. Warner and C. W. Meadors. Charlotte, 
N. C.; J. &. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.: F G. Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.; L. 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.: J. G: Myers, Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; J. W. Buchanan, Munsey Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: G. W. Wood, 
Charlotte, N. C; J. H. Murfee, Greensboro, N. C.: G. B. Maupin, Greensboro, 
N. C.; W. T. Allen, Greensboro, N. C.: C. T. Hardy, Durham, NC 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point. Ga. 

TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1300-10 S. Mint St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
TEXTILE SHOPS, THE, Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. Eaddy. 

TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery, Place, New York, N. Y. 
S. E. District Office: 3017 S. Bivd., Charlotte 3, N. C., K. M. Slocum, Dist. 
Mer., Tel. Charlotte 2-3063. Sales Reprs.: R. C. Cook, 115 Orchard Road, 


Richmond 21, Va., Tel. Richmond 84-0804° E. O. Eagle. 620 Joyner St., Greens- 
boro, N. C., Tel, Greensboro 6291: G. B. Libby, P. O. Box 517, Taylors, S. C., 


Tel. Greenville 2-2800 


TODD-LONG PICKER APRON CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., INC., P. O. Box 116, Gastonia, N. C. 


U 8S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants. Greenville 8. 
C.; Johnson ‘City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 
S. C.; D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.: A.D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. 8S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville. 8S C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Atheris, Ga.: Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O: Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I... Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agts.: I E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 White- 
head Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Agt. J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., 612 S. Main St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.: Box 278 
Salem Station, Winston-Salem, N: C 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville, S. C.; H. V. Barker, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence. R. I.. with Sou. Office and Sales 
Room at 358-364 W. Main Ave... P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Phone 247. 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, Va. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C 


WALLERSTEIN CO., INC., 180 Madison Ave., New York 16,_N. Y. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CoO., W. Warwick, R. ¥. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, S. C. So.1. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.: Henry 
Papini. 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, III, Box 123, Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: Re- 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 21612 W. Fourth St., Cherlotte, N. C., Clifton E. Wat- 
son and 8. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Walter 
FP. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; R. V. McPhail, Gastonia, N. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll 


703 Jefierson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, 8. C, 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. (LAMP DIVISION), Chamblee. Ga. R. A 
Corvey, Dist. Mgr.; Walter R. McKinney, Branch Mer., 2148 Highland Si.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sales Reprs.: J. W Johnston, 613 Mills St.. Raleigh, N. C.: 
J. H, Vickery, 4332 Devereaux St., Columbia, S. C. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point, Ga 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St.. Boston 10. Mass. Sou 


Reprs.: Ernest Hail. 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.: Marshall Whitman. 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta. Ga. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245, Charlotte, N. C 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Megrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Wi- 
liam EK. Shirley, Box 84, Ware Shoals, S. C. 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS, 1504 E. Worthington Ave., Charlotte 3. N. C 


Hugh 
Wilkin and John Matthews. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., Inc. 


P. O. Box 116 Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1682 


Manufacturers of 
Cotton Banding for Every Textile Need 
Double Loop Hook Bands—Single Loop 
Tie Bands—Cotton Rope 


W. LEE SMITH, Mer 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 
RUBBER LINED PIPE AND FITTINGS 
RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE MFG. 


Belle Sewice = FROM A SOUTHERN MILL 


NORTH CHARLESTON, S.C. 


Lighter! 
Self-Stacking! 


DAVIS 
BUBBIN 


Pat. (12/3/40) 


2,223,554 


Time savers, money savers . . . all metal Davis Bobbin Boards are arc 
and resistant welded and are designed so that handle fits snugly into 
socket-like units . . . no weight on transverse cross pieces. 


Comes galvanized or cadmium plated. Write for details. 


Dauis MFG. CO., INC. 


1139 MAIN STREET - PAWTUCKET, R. }. 


Southern Representatives 
JOHN P. BATSON, P. 0. Box 841, Greenville. S. C. 
R. E. L. HOLT, JR.. P. O. Box 1474. Greensboro. N. C. 


BOBBINS, CONES AND PIN BOARDS 
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FOR SALE 


18—7 x 314, Woonsocket Speeders, 160 Spindles each. 
12--Whitin Combers, Model D-2. 


5—Whitin Combers, ‘Model D-2, with one Sliver 
and one Ribbon Lap machines. All 7 machines 
completely rebuilt. 


4-—Collins Tape Drive Twisters, 200 Spindles per 
frame, 33/4,” gauge, 21/4,” ring. 

3—Draper Twisters, Band Drive, 172 Spindles per 
frame, 314” gauge, 21” ring. 

1—Saco-Lowell No. 7 Evener for breaker picker, 
complete with Side Shaft. 


We have a complete line of cast iron and plate ring 
holders. Also pone of Spinning Rings. All rings 
new on one side. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


W. D. LEWIS MACHINERY CO. 


P. O. Box 826 Phone 473 © 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA © 


FISHER FUNCTIONAL 


BUARDS: 


STYLEA OUTSIDE 
Fibre Truck 


Write today for FREE ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE, 


TEXTILE 
TRUCKS 


INSIDE 
ROLL TUBULAR 
REINFORCED 


FISHER 


For Roving, Filling, Doffing, Lap, Platiorm, Battery Filling, 
and Every Mill Need. Fisher Vulcanized Fibre Trucks are so 
designed as to avoid damage to machinery on contact. 
Reinforced at exactly the right places, inside and out. 


“Fisher Functional Textile Trucks.’ 


CO. 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT. TEXTILE 
BOX 244 -- HARTWELL, GEORGIA 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


513 So. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884] 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 
* 


@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State B 


Idg. 


C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


a Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


a> 


SMALL WORSTED YARN MILL 


has opening for man as combination fixer 
and shift foreman. Must be able to fix 
roving frames, Foster winders and twisters 
Require man with high school education, o1 
equivalent; sober; good worker. Excellent 
opportunity for right man, with good chance 
for advancement with uS as plant grows 


Write care Textile Bulletin. 
P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C 


ENGINEER AVAILABLE 


Mechanical engineer and draftsman, capable, 
efficient. and practical, with ten years’ ex- 
perience in cotton, wool and rayon. mills, 
handling boiler plants, air conditioning, 
construction, maintenance, material 
dling, and piping. desires connection with 
Southern textile mill. 


Write ‘“‘Capable,’’. care Textile Bulletin 
P. C. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. N.C 


TROY WHITENEADMACHINTRY Co. 


MAC 


WE REBUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


P. O. BOX 1245 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


PHONE 3-9831 


LOOM 


Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phone 
1316, WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY — GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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NOW s 


THE TIME 


To look over your 
worn belts and 
have them repair- 
ed. We can do 
either or both. No 
charge for estimate. Call today. 


GREENVILLE BELTING C0. 


GREEENVILLE, S. C 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
and Strapping 


Telephone 2218 


WANTED TO TRADE 


We have 43 H & B Cards and 7 1916 Model 
Saco-Lowell Cards. Will trade the 7 Saco- 
Lowell Cards for 7 H & B Cards in _ like 
condition. These cards are in operation. 


Quitman Mills, Inc. 
Quitman, Georgia 


SALESMAN WANTED 


Experienced, for leather belting and spe- 
cialties. State full particulars in letter. 


Write “Belting.” care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


WANTED—Position as overhauler on E. K. L. M. 
Model Loom. 25 years experience, now employed, 
but desire change. Can give good references. 
Write H. C. Starnes, Box 445, Rock Hill, S. C. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent of Yarn Mill 
or Overseer of Carding or Spinning. Have several 
years’ practical experience. Can give best refer- 
ences: Will come on short notice. Write ‘SS. C. 
M.,’’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Char- 
lotte 1, N. C. 


EXPERIENCED WEAVE ROOM OVERSEER AVAIL- 
ABLE: now employed but would like to make 
change; prefer Alabama or Georgia, but will go 
anywhere. Have had 12 years’ experience as over- 
seer—can handle weaving and slashing. Experi- 
enced on all types of Draper looms from E-Model 
to XD-Model, on plain and fancy work. Age 41, 
married; two years college education. Can give 
best of recommendations. Sober and reliable. 
Would like to hear from someone who is looking 
for a man to hustle his job. Write “S-Z."’ care 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
N. C 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE AVAILABLE—~Have been 
connected in sales capacity with well-known man- 
ufacturer of mill equipment for past two years. 
end have wide acquaintance among Southern mill 
operating. executives. Seeking wider opportunity 
Best of references. Write “‘JR-5."" care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N.C. 


WANTED—-Position as Overseer. Spinning, or As- 
sistant Overseer Spinning. Have 16 years’ practi- 
cal experience; can give best of references. Will 
come on short notice. Write “‘“AB-4,"’ care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED by I. C. 8. graduate, position as Over- 
seer or Second Hand in Spinning Department: 
trained and experienced, with good education: 
sober; reliable; hard worker; can handle help. 
Good references. Can come for interview. Write 
or wire ‘“‘Spinner,’’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. 
Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. OC. 


POSITION WANTED — Experienced second hand 
spinning, now employed, would like to make 
change. Capable worker. Good referenees. Write 
""32-B."’ eare Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1328. 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Just Published 


RAYON 
TECHNOLOGY 


Prepared by the Textile Research Department 
of the American Viscose Corporation 


278 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $8.75 


Brings you modern technological 
methods and techniques for handling 
rayon on machinery originally de- 
signed to handle natural fibers, as 
well as on newly developed equip- 
ment. It shows mill men in all di- 
visions of the textile industry the most 
effective methods for processing 
rayon into yarn, greige goods, and 
finishing fabrics. Designed as a prac- 
tical guide by outstanding technicians 
in the field, this book emphasizes the 
every-day applications of the methods 
described, stressing the HOW of 


rayon handling. 


Order from: 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 
Charlotte, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED 


as Overseer Weaving on Draper X and X2 
or any older model loom; 49 years old and 
am at present employed at samé position, 
but desire to make a change. Willing to go 
most any place. Can furnish good refer- 
ences. 
Write ‘‘CB-7,”’.care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C. 


RATS 


RID RAT... the liquid Rat ex- 
terminator will rid your mill of 
these pests. Nothing to mix. Set out 
in small containers over the week- 
end where rats run. They die—dry 
up and leave no bad odors. During 
the past few years hundreds of 
Textile Mills have used RID-RAT 
with complete success. Cepending 
upon the size of your plant any of 
the below mentioned containers will 
give you cheap protection for over 
a year. 


Case—1 Doz. Pints _..$ 6.00 
—2 Doz. 4/5th Pints 9.50 
Case—4 1-Gal. Jugs _____._.____ 14.00 


QUALITY MFG. CO., INC. 
2601 Selwyn Ave. 
Charlotte 7, N. C. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. O. 
753 Munsey Bidg. Washington, D. C. 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


For Quality and Economy 
Textile Mill Brooms _ 
Dye House Brooms 


ask 


JOHN P. BATSON 


Box Ml Greenville, 8. C. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Your opportunity to learn a trade by actual 
shop experience and instruction in one of 
the country’s largest. and best-equipped 
training institutions of its kind. Plumbing, 
Electricity, Drafting, Shoe Repair, Auto 
Mechanics. Part-time employment can be 
arranged while training; also assistance in 
obtaining Hving accommodations in Kansas 
City, Mo. For information write Mr. S. M. 
Glasgow, South Carolina representative for 
National Trade School of Kansas City, Mo., 
at Montreat, N. C. Approved for veterans’ 
training under the G. I. Bill. 


REPRESENTATIVE AVAILABLE 


Manufacturer's Agency covering Georgia 
and Alabama wishes to add another good 
account. If you desire representation in this 
territory on commission arrangement reply 
at once. Highest type experienced sales rep- 
resentation assured. 


Write “‘Agency,"’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


AN EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for a 


cloth room overseer in a South Carolina 
mill. Must be experienced in spun rayon 
and filament goods 


Reply to “‘IJ-8,"’ care Textile Bulletin. 
P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—Assistant Overseer of Spinning, 
large Alabama mill. 


WANTED —Assistant Overseer of Carding, 
large Alabama mill. 


WANTED—Assistant Overseer of Spool, 
Warp, and Slashing, large Alabama mill. 


Write “‘D. M. C.,"’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


BOX 143 


ANDERSON, S. C. 


H. C. FINDLEY 


Textile Machinery & Supplies 
We Overhaul Spinning & Carding Machinery 


PHONE 1354 


CLARK’S DIRECTORY of 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 


Pocket Edition 
Price $2.00 


New 1948 Edition 
now ready for mailing 


CLARK PUBLISHING Co. 
P. O. Box 1225 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Over Fifty Years tn business 


MEN WANTED-POSITIONS OPEN: 


We can place superintendent print cloth mill; rayon cloth mill superintendents; overseers for silk and rayon dyeing and finish- 
ing; overseer cotton weaving and loom fixers for South America; 
laboratory men; chemical salesmen; master mechanics; 
spindles ; salesman for mill supplies for Southern states, etc. 


second hands for cotton weaving; chemical engineers and 
head loom fixers for Southern mills; man to do overhauling and set 


We invite correspondence (confidential) with executives seeking new positions and with employers seeking new personnel. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, inc. 294 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Telephones Liberty 2-6547 and Liberty 2-6548 
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_ HOW TO GET 


PERFORMANCE 
FROM YOUR 
Bs WOOL CARDS 


+ 


re 


0. the athletic field or in the mill, the difference between mediocre 
and top performance in human beings is a matter of leadership. 
Good leadership (proper attention) can also bring out hidden re- 


serves in your wool cards. This was demonstrated during the war, when, 
having exhausted all other means of increasing production, many 
woolen mills asked us to inspect their cards. 3 

By using a more suitable card clothing, changing settings and other 
seemingly minor adjustments, we were able, in some cases, to increase 
production as much as 30% and also to greatly improve quality. 

At best, card inspection can receive only your divided attention, for 
you have many other things to think of. Card inspection is one of our 
specialties. and receives undivided attention by our trained experts. 
They make written recommendations and you make the decisions. 

_ An Ashworth card inspection will cost you nothing and may save you 
thousands of dollars. Write us at Fall River for details. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) 


FALL RIVER*+¢ WORCESTER*?. PHILADELPHIA*+£ ATLANTA#2 
GREENVILLE*#¢ CHARLOTTE+$ DALLAS#¢ (Textile Supply Co.) 


*Factory +Repair Shop Distributing Point 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, Silk,Rayon and Asbestos Cards and for all types of 
Napping Machinery. Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for 
Special Purposes. Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire. Sole Distribu- 
tors for Platt’s Metallic Wire. Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed. 


PIONEERS IN 
CARD CLOTHING 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 
John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P.O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(READY TO SERVE YOU} 


You Get— 


QUALITY SERVICE 
AND ACCURACY 


When you have your Spindles, Pressers, Flyers, 


Steel Rolls & Picker Aprons reconditioned by 


MACHINE COMPANY 


York Road Phone 5-4022 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


xe 


OUR MOTTO QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 
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PERSONALS 


J. C. Edwards, Jr., superintendent of Ex- 
positron Cotton Mills, Atlanta, was elected 
chairman of the Textile Operating Execu- 
tives of Georgia at the group’s meeting this 
month. He succeeds R. P. Hardeman, assist- 
ant manager of the Trion (Ga.) Division 
of Riegel Textile Corp., and follows in the 
footsteps of his father (now retired), who 
once headed the organization. . . . John S. 
Turner, agent for Bibb Mfg. Co. at Colum- 
bus, Ga., is the new vice-chairman; H. T. 
Gilbert, superintendent of Athens Mfg. Co., 
replaces Mr. Turner on the executive ¢om- 
mittee; and Robert W. Philip, vice-president 
and director of research for Callaway Mills 
Co., LaGrange, continues as secretary. 


William S. Johnstone and Raymond L. 
McCauley have beén named sales represen- 
tatives in the Carolinas for H & B American 
Machine Co., and will work out of the 
firm's office at Charlotte, N. C. Mr. John- 
stone formerly was with National Ring 
Traveler Co. in North Carolina and Carte: 
Traveler Co..in South Carolina; Mr. Mc- 
Cauley comes from the H & B sales depart- 
ment at Pawtucket, R. I. 


John W. Robertson has become associated 
with Charlotte (N. C.) Chemical Laborato 
ries, Inc., where he will be engaged in dc 
velopment wark. He comes from LaFranc« 
Industries, where he was chemical director. 
He has many years of experience in the de- 
velopment, manufacture and use of chemi- 
cal specialty products for the textile indus- 
try; other experience includes work in syn- 
thetic resins, applications of radio frequency 
energy to chemical and textile processes, and 
production of organic chemicals and dyes. 
He is a member of the American Chemical 
Society and the American Association ot 
Textile Chemists and Colorists. 


L. E. Bowen, president of Tifton Cotton 
Mills, and Morris M. Bryan, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of Jefferson Mills, Inc., have been ap- 
pointed members of the industrial committec 
of the Georgia Chamber of Commerce. 


H. E. Williams, safety engineer for Field- 
crest Mills, Spray, N. C., has been elected 
head of the textile section of the National 
Safety Council. 


Jarvis Cromwell, president of William 
Iselin & Co., has been elected head of the 
textile section of the New York Board of 
Trade. 


Joseph L. Eastwick, president of James 
Lees & Sons Co., has been elected chairman 
of the board of the Carpet Institute, Inc. 
The Lees firm operates a plant at Glasgow, 


Va. 


Otto L: Schweng, formerly with General 
Aniline and Film Corp., has been appointed 
to the newly-created post of director of mar 


ket research for Diamond Alkali Co., Cleve 
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land, Ohio. His headquarters will be at the 
firm's New York City sales division. 


Marshall H. Rhyne, president of Rhyne 
Mfg, Co., Inc., Mariposa, N. C, has been 
elected 
North Carolina State College Alumni Club. 
R. V. McPhail of Gastonia, a representative 
for Watson & Desmond, was chosen as club 
reporter. 


Luther H. Hodges, general. manager of 
Fieldcrest Mills and vice-president of Mar- 
shall Field & Co., is currently in Frankfurt, 
Germany on a 30-day assignment from Un- 
der-Secretary of the Army W. H. Draper, 
Jr., as special consultant to Gen. Lucius 
Clay. He will investigate operations of. tex- 
tile mills in western Germany. .. . J. Spen- 
cer Love, chairman of the board of Burling- 
ton Mills Corp., is in London attending 
sessions of the Anglo-American Council of 
Productivity, which is working on means to 
increase over-all output of English industry. 
_, . Herbert H. Schell, president of Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co., is in Europe on two 
missions—to attend the textile committee 
meeting of the International Labor Office 
in Geneva, Switzerland, Oct. 26-Nov. 5, as 
an employer delegate from the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce; and to attend 
the council sessions of the Internationa! 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris, France, 
Nov. 13-19, as representative of the N. A. 
M. 


OBITUARIES 


Brown W. Wilson, 48, head of Wilson 
Sales Co., the cotton buying subsidiary for 
American Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. Hol- 
ly, N. C., as well as a director of American 
Yarn, died Oct. 20 at his home in Gastonia, 
N. C. He is survived by his wife, a daugh- 
ter, two sisters and a brother. 


Clinton F. Payne, 66, treasurer and 
general manager of George W. Payne Co., 


textile machinery firm, died Oct. 15 at his 


home in Pawtucket, R. I. Surviving are his 
widow, a son and a sister. 


MILL NEWS 


CAMDEN, S$. C.—The multi-million dollar 
plant for the manufacture of @rlon acrylic 
fiber, to be built near Camden. has been 
approved by the executive and finance com- 
mittees of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
and submitted for ratification to the board 
of directors. Construction is expected to be 
started mext March. Approximately 18 
months will be required to complete it. The 
actual plant and utility buildings will cover 
an area of 20 acres and will include widely 
diversified equipment of the most modern 
type. It will conform to the latest design 
in process development and ease of opera- 
tion. The latest in service equipment for 
employees will be installed. Construction 


president of the Gaston County 


INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THE MONTH ENDED — 


work will be handled by the Du Pont engi- 
neering department; with sub-contracts fot 
such specialties as job conditions warrant. 
The new plant will be erected on a site of 
approximately 800 acres on the Wateree 
River. It is in Kershaw County about three 
miles seuth of Camden and about 23 miles 
northeast of Columbia. Options to purchase 
the tract of land were exercised last April. 
When completed, this plant will require 
approximately 500 men and women. 


New York City—Doirectors of. North 
American Rayon Corp, and American Bem 
berg Corp. have authorized the filing of 
registration statements with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission with reference 
to their shares of stock now held by the 
Attorney General. Registration statements 
were filed on Oct. 19 at the direction of the 
Attorney General in order that he might 
offer the vested shares at public sale. It is 
intended that specific restrictions will be 
placed on these shares which will preclude 
their resale to all but American nationals. 
Special meetings of the stockholders of both 
corporations, as previously anounced, will 
be held Nov. 8, 1948, to consider the nec- 
essary amendments to the corporations 
charters which will create new issues of 
stock containing the required restrictions. If 
these amendments are approved by the 
stockholders, the Attorney General — will 
convert his holdings to the new issues. All 
other stockholders will be given a simila: 
opportunity. It is anticipated that the public 
offering of the vested shares will be made as 
soon as possible after the new issues have 
been created, and it is hoped that the offer- 
ing can be made on or before Nov. 15, 
1948. It also was announced that the board 
of directors of American Bemberg Corp. has 
authorized the expenditure of $2,500,000, 
as an initial step in the conversion of its: 
plant at Elizabethton, Tenn., to the new, 
continuous process developed by the com- 
pany. This authorization covers the installa- 
tion of additional. continuous machines ot 
the type recently installed and now in suc- 
cessful commercial operation. This step wiil 
not result in any increased production. 


BipDEFORD, Mre.—Pepperell Mfg. Co. has 
signed a licensing agreement with Joseph 
Bancroft & Sons Co. of Wilmington, Del., 
under which the former firm is authorized to 
process wrinkle-resistant Everglaze and Sta- 
zenu fabrics. 


McKINNEY, TEx. — The local plant of 
Texas Textile Mills is being rebuilt, but no 
decision has been made as to when full- 
scale operations will be resumed. A tenta- 
tive agreement has been reached with insur- 
ance firms covering damage done by the 
tornado which struck the mill May 3. At 
that time 16,064 spindles and 500. looms 
were operated on denims, awnings and 
work clothing fabrics. At present 200 Mc- 
Kinney workers are being shuttled by bus 
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daily to and from employment in another 
company plant at Love Field, Dallas. An- 
other 80 workers were moved to Waco and 
given employment there. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—Bloom Mills, Inc.,: is 
reported to be building a $30,000 addition 
to its spinning plant here. The local plant 
spins combed knitting yarn, 60s and finer. 


GREENWOOD, S. C,—Details of its $20,- 
000,000 modernization, expansion and build- 
ing program have been announced by the 
“Greenwood Mills. The program includes 
construction of a $5,000,000 to $6,000,000 
box loom rayon plant at a site yet to be 
chosen. Also included in the new construc- 
tron phase 1s Harris Mill, a $3,000,000 to 
$4,000,000 rayon project for which ground 
is being cleared near here. An expenditure 
of $11,000,000 will be made by next Spring 
on existing plants. Half of the amount will 
be spent on the Mathews Mill, which is 
being converted entirely to rayon. The mod- 
ernization program, which has been under 
way since the end of the war, involves air 
conditioning all of the mills and other im- 
provements on mill property. 


Boaz, ALA.—~The modern dye. plant 
along with the necessary winding and twist- 
ing for this operation located here as a part 
of the Boaz Mills, Inc., also has been pur- 
chased by C. M. Elrod. Earlier Mr. Elrod 
had made known purchase of the Comer 
interest in the Boaz Mills buildings and 
property located here. The modern. package 
dye plant was completed earlier this year. 
Mr. Elrod will continue to operate Boaz 
Mills, he said. But where the large mill here 
has always operated on very coarse counts of 
yarn, and were only able to furnish these 
sizes in both natural and colored yarns, now 
it will furnish colored yarns in any size and 
any type dye that a customer would require. 
These yarns will be available in either sin- 
gle or any ply. H. L. Edwards will remain 
as superintendent of the dye plant, Mr. 
Elrod said. 


New. YorK Crry—Stockholders of Beau- 
nit Mills, Inc., have approved the sale of 
35,000 of common stock for four 
company executives. They authorized. the 
sale at $19.50 a share, the closing price of 
the stock Aug. 30, when directors voted on 
the proposal. The four executives will buy 
the stock for 10 per cent cash down, with 
the balance payable in installments over 
eight years. Participating are Harry Rogosin, 
vice-president, Frank Bergh, treasurer, Nor- 
man H. Polonsky, secretary, and Frank A. 
Tinklepaugh, sales manager of the garment 
division. Prior to this meeting, Beaunit had 
948,820 shares of common stock outstand- 
ing, with 1.2 million shares authorized. 


shares 


ROSSVILLE, GA.—Peerless Woolen Mills 
has been awarded a Navy contract for 400,- 
000 blankets, 90,000 to be: delivered at 
$7.34 each and the remainder at $7.39. 


GREENVILLE, S$. C.—The 1,400. employ- 
ces of Union Bleachery and. members of 
their families were present Oct. 16 at the 
firm's annual picnic held in Paris Mountain 
State Park. 
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YOU KNOW? 
Using 
TUBING 


, () | REDUCE labor and material costs, because you: 


all 
ra 


5 Quick STEPS 


ELIMINATE handling heavy bales of burlap. | 
ELIMINATE time required to open bales and remove 
bale coverings. 

ELIMINATE time required to cut burlap into sheets. 
ELIMINATE using more burlap than necessary. 
ELIMINATE all hand sewing. 


IMPROVE the appearance of your rolls. 


CUSTOMERS 


packages that are easy to handle, because there’s a 
handy ear on each end. 


SAVE TIME as TITE-FIT TUBING is easily and 

quickly removed. Just untwist wire tie at one end and 

slip tubing off. 

ELIMINATE chance of cutting into contents and dam- 

aging goods, as no cutting of sewing thread or goods 
f is necessary. 


This versatile tubing fits almost any shape and a wide 
range of package sizes. One roll may cover many 
different diameters and lengths neatly, without waste 
because TITE-FIT TUBING has stretch in both directions, 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


K BRO. BA Bemis Bro. Bag Co. | 
sii4. Second Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. | 

York O Send descriptive folder on TITE-FIT TUBING | 
© Send sample. Our packages are approximately " 

in circumference. (Please specify) 

Street. | 

Zone_ State. 


Pite-Fit Tubing 
] Pull tube well down over object, 
« leaving on overage to cover bottom 
| 
A 
? Turn package on side and fasten 
| « tube at bottom with a wire tie 
RECEIVE neat 
3 Turn package upright and use both 
» hands to take up siack. 
2 
4 
4 Tite - fit ae 
4 Fasten top with a wire tie close te 
i mi » object to assure tight fit 
4 | 
: 
5 Cut off the Tite-Fit Tubing about 3 
H » inches above the wire tie 


; 
: 


* 
* ~ 


HERE’S HOW EASY IT IS: 


1. Remove 2 seals and oiler... then just attach the 3rd- 
Shift Counting Unit to the top of the 2-Shift 2-3 Pick Count- 
er (as shown), with the three brass screws furnished. 


2. Tighten the screws with a screwdriver... replace seals 
and oiler. And the job is done! 


Your own men can do this job... in your own mill... 
in a few minutes ~ counter. There’s no appreciable 
disruption of production .. . or of production records. 


What’s more, you don’t have to buy these 3rd-Shift 
Counting Units until you convert from 2 to 3-shift 
operation. This quick, money-saving convertibility is 
one of the many exclusive Renato. of Veeder-Root 
2-3 Pick Counters. Watch this space for other im- 
portant features to follow. And get in touch with 
your Veeder-Root Field Engineer on all your 
current counter needs... for looms, frames, and 

all other types of textile machinery. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC., HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


OFFICES IN: Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pictsburgh, St. Louis,San Francisco, 
Montreal, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Mexico City. In England: 
Veeder-Root Ltd., Dickinson Works, 20 Purley Way, Croydon, 
Surrey. In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 
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